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NOTE 

OW that the question of the future of Indian 
States and their place in the Constitution of the 
countty is being widely discussed, this volume of 
Indian Statesmen is of more than ordinary interest to 
politicians and Iaymen alike. In this new publication 
we have sketches of Eminent Indian Statesmen, 
notably those who have been Dewans or Prime Minis- 
ters of well-known Indian States. Besides being a 
record of the lives and achievements of these statesmen 
and administrators who have distinguished themselves 
yoth in British India and in the territories of the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs, the book offers an instructive study 
n the evolution of Indian States, (or the lives of 
these men are so linked with the fortunes of the 
States which they served that itis hardly possible to 
draw the line between hiography and history, We see 
the one merging in the other: especially as the early 
records of these States are Tittle more than the doings 
af the men who made them whet they we.  Uyderabad 
without Sir Salar Jung, Nepal without Jung Bahadur 
ow Gavalior without Sir Dinkar Rao, is inconceivable, 
3havanagar aud Oodeshanker, Mysore and Rangacharlu, 
Travancore and Sir T. Madhava Rao, Pudukottah 
and. Sir Sashiah Sastri are so intimately connected that 
aeither the history of the States nor the lives of the 

Statesmen éhn be complete without the other, 


2 
[Lis hoped that this volume recounting the hives and 
achievements of several distinguished Indians will be 
wolcome not only to the subjects of the Indian States 
wherein they labowed under the most tying condi- 
tions but by all those who feel a just and legitimate 
pilde in the capacity of Indians lor Self-Government, 
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SIR SALAR JUNG. 


rms A eet 
INTRODUCTORY, 

TNORTY years have gone by since Sir Salar Jung, 
who made the state of Hydrabad what it is to- 
day died at the very zenith of his influence and 

popularity. Since then there have been several chan- 
ges in the Ministry at the Nizam’s Court: but public 
opinion, as to the genius and statesmanship of Sir 
Salar Jung, has neither wavered, nor diminished in its 
fervour and enthusiasm. Some critics have extolled 
hym as “the Saviour of India,” One European 
administrator considers that as a man of business 
especially in Finance, Sir Salar Jung has not been 
surpassed by any native of India. Another declares 
that India is not likely to produce two such men as 
Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava Row more than 
once in two or three centuries. While a third 
shrewdly remarks that Sir Salar Jung by hts diplor 
matic and statesmanlike skill became one of the fore- 
most administrators in India, and by his noble 
endeavourscontributed to the prosperity of Hyderabad, 
HIS FORBEARS. 

Since the last days of the Bahmini Kingdom, the 
family to which Sir Salat Jung belonged had taken 
aleading part in the affairs of the Deccan. Their 
loyalty firsto the Adil Shahis, then: to tho Moghul 
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Emperors, and lastly to the Nizams, was as unflinch- 
ing as it was sincere and truc. The ancestors of Salar 
Jung belonged to a noble family of Medina, Shaikh’ 
Ovais Karani was the first of the line to leave his 
native country and scttle in India. Ilis son held high 
and responsible offices in the Bijapur Court. It was 
the time when the Moghul Emperors were, forcing 
their way to the Deccan; the Shaikh’s grandson offered 
his services to the Emperor of Delhi, who appointed 
him to the Dewani of Shajahanabad and Kashmir. 
His son, Mohamed Taki, was the first representative 
of the family to come in contact with Asaf Jah 
Nizam-ul-Mulk who, at the dissolution of the Moghul 
Empire, was trying to found a kingdom for himself 
in the south, Mohammed Taki’s son, Shamsuddin, 
‘was a great favourite of tho first Nizam; his. 
command was in the time of Nizam Salabat 
Jung incrensed to 7,000 foot and 7,000 horse with 
the title of Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk, He was subse 
quently made the Dewan for the Subahs of the 
Decean, Shamsuddin’s grandson, Munir-ul-Mulk II 
marricd the daughter of Mir Alum, who was the 
Prime Minister to Nizam Sikandar Jah from 1804. to 
1808, and who led the Hyderabad contingent forces 
4o Seringapatam in 1799. On Mir Alum's death in 
1808, Munir-ul-Mulk If became the Prime Minister, 
and held office for 23 years. He had two soris, of 
whom. the elder was Sir Jalar Jung's {ather; the 
younger son, Seraj-ul-Mulk, was Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad from 1831 to 1853. And when he died, 
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Salar Jung was elevated to the position held by many 
of his ancestors in Hyderabad at the early age of 24. 
EARLY LIFE. 

Nawab Mir Turab Ali Khan, Salar Jung, Siraj- 
ud-Dowla, Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, D.C.L., GC.S.1, (to give 
him his full name and titles) was born on the 2nd 
January 1829, While an infant he lost his father, and 
when four years old his grandfather, Munir-ul-Mulk 
II, died leaving the hoy in sole charge of his second 
‘son, Seraj-ul-Mulk, There is a story related which 
shows the great affection which Munir-ul-Mulk II had 
towards young Salar Jung, The latter had an attack 
of typhoid fever, and for many days his condition was 
considered to be critical. Thereupon his grandfather, 
like Baber of old, performed the ceremony which is 
&Anown among Mussalmans as Tassaduk, and prayed 
.that any evil which might befall the child might be 
transferred to him, and that if it was the will of God 
that Salar Jung should die, he prayed that his own 
life might be taken, Strange to say the boy recovered 
and the grandfather fell i and died. The guardian- 
ship of the boy therefore fell on his uncle, Seraj-ul- 
Mulk, 

Salar Jung's education till he was thirteen was 
not regular and continuous, His early training can 
scarcely be said to have made him fit for the high 
and responsible position which he was called upon 
to fill in after life, He was weak, and the pecuniary 
and other troubles of his family apparently obscured 
all his future ‘hopes, His grandfather, Munir-vl-Mulk 
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Il had left debts to the extent of 25 Iakhs and the 
then Nizam, H. H. Nasir-ud-Dowla, paid off the debts 
of his Minister, and took possession of the greater” 
portion of the family c&tates as security, However 
Seraj-ul-Mulk cheerfully performed the trust confided: 
to him and gave his nephew such cducntion as was. 
thought fit for a scion of a noble family at Hyderabad. 
Salar Jung read Persian’ and Arabic under a private 
tutor for nearly seven years, The teaching of English 
was not then inevogue at Hyderabad ; and Salar Jung 
began to learn this languge when he was tg years. Ho 
worked at it for halfan hour every day under an 
Eurasian private teacher, later on he pursued the study 
so assiduously till he came to know English as wall as 
his mother-tongue. Towards the end of his life he 
became a good English speaker, and the testimony. 
borne by Sir Monier Williams is well worth repeating 
here +—" I conversed with both these great Ministors 
(Sir Salar Jung and Sir T, Madhava Row) not long 
since in their own houses and found them capable 
of talking on all subjects in as good English as, 
my own.” 

Asa boy Salar Jung was fond of riding, and had 
had many narrow escapes, His uncle had a pet 
giraffe, and it was Salar Jung’s delight to bestride it 
to the great astonishment of his awestruck attend- 
ants, T'rom his early days, Salar Jung imbued busl- 
ness habits of a very high degree through the oxer- 
tions of his grandmother, The accounts which’ the 
old lady received from her Jaghir villages were sent 
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to Salar Jung, and he had to verify them with the 
«help of the clerks and explain everything in detail to 
this grandmother—a task which young Salar found by 
‘no means easy. 

*, In 1847, Salar Jung was appointed as the 
Taluqdar (Collector) of some Telingana Districts, 
which‘ till then were managed by an Englishman 
named Mr. Deighton, He was thus early brought 
into contact with the administration of the State, and 
he found no difficulty in mastering tHe system of land 
revenue introduced by his predecessor, and worked it 
out satisfactorily during the eight months he was in 
office, By this time the Nizam restored some of the 
family Jaghirs to Seraj-ul-Mulk, who lost no time to 
appoint Salar Jung for looking after them, For five 
years he worked hard to improve the condition of his 
estates while at the same time to inercase their 
revenue. When in independent charge of his family 
Jaghirs, he moulded and shaped the high administra. 
tive capacity, which he showed in such unmistakable 
mmanner in after life. 

PRIME MINISTER, 

Seraj-ul-Mulk died on 26th April 1853, and as is 
msualin the then Hyderabad‘affairs, a political impasse 
intervened. The choice of a Minister became a mat- 
ter of perplexity to the Nizam. Of the available 
¢andidates, the one whom the Nizam Icast favoured 
was Salar Jung, The latter was only 24 years old, 
ond he washe nephew of the Minister who negotia- 
ged and oongluded the treaty by which Berar was 
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tvansferred to the English control. Salar Jung’s- 
candidature was however supported by Lala Bahadur. 
(the State Record-Keeper) and two other favourites 
of the Nizam. It is not a Minister,” they said to the 
Nizam, “but your prestige that governs, Siraj-al. 
Mulk conducted the administration through the sub- 
ordinate departments. Lala Bahadur, who did every 
thing, will as before conduct the affairs of the 
administration for Salar Jung.” Such arguments did 
not miss the mark, and the favourites won the day, 
Salar Jung was invested with the office of Minister 
in full Durbar on the 31st of May 1853. How welk 
Salar Jung knew the difficulties of his new position is 
secon from the following oxtract.from a letter to a 
friend of his in England on his accession to power i 


Without any solicitation on my part or my grandmother's 
His Highness was pleased to confer the office of Dewan on mo: 
at the Durbar the day bofore yesterday (31st May). I should 
have been quite content to remain in unmolested possession of 
my unole’s Jaghirs wore it possible without tho oares whioh 
suoh an office would impose upon mo, espeolally in tho progont 
oritical state of affairs hero, and I was advised by frlonda, 
European and Native, and with too much appearanco of truth 
to reject the advice, that if T declined the offlac, myself and 
family would be utterly ruined. . . » I shall therefore do 
ny best with God's holp to restore some ordor In tho affalry of 
this country, and ondoavour to extricate the govornment from 
its ombarrnsaments, 


The country was indeed in a deplorable state. 
The preceding ten years were marked by a series of 
administrative and financial adversities. Salar Jung’s 
predecessor left a heritage which no statesman could 
envy. The administrative capacity of the man was 
put to the greatest test, and it may be affirmed that 
the new Minister successfully tided over the straim 
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and worry attendant on those who bring drder ont of 
utter confusion 

Since his accession to power up to the outbreak 
of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, he found means to 
introduce many reforms in the State, and this made 
him very unpopular with those who counted that his 
youth would be a safeguard for their own private 
aggrandizement, The very first to quarrel with the 
young Minister was Lala Bahadur who, experienced. 
as he was in Hyderabad affairs, tried his best to oust 
him from office. Again and again the prospect of 
dismissal seemed imminent: but the Nizam had no 
other subject as capable, upright, and loyal as Salar 
Jung, As Mr, Sorabji Jehangir ‘has pointed out in 
his Reprasentaiive Mon of India: 1 


+ Bir Salar Jung had to wage amidst unparalleled diffi- 
culties, prolonged and at times disheartening battles with abuses 
whioh had grown hoary with age and whose dimensions were in 
proportion to the extent of the unwiedly state in which, they 
existed, demanding all tho rosources of o superior and acute 
intellect, a oonoillatory but firm disposition, administrative 
prudence and forosight of the highest order, and an intimate 
acquaintanos with human nature, Sir Salar Jung #as ondowed 
swith these atirlbutes in such a marked dogreo as to stamp him 
as an Indian statesman of the highest eminence. 


Nor were opportunities for the exercise of his 
statesmanship wanting, 

: THE SEPOY MUTINY, 1857. 

For in May 1857, the great Sepoy Mutiny broke 
out near Delhi, and all Mussalmans in Southern India 
turned their eyes towards the Nizam's capital. The 
rebellion spread like wild fire in the North. Hydora. 
bad filled wéth a large population who had only re- 
cently been krought under one settled gdvornmetit, 
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and who cherished the memory of the great Imperial 
House of Baber, was showing its sympathy with the 
Sepoys, who espoused the cause of the Moghul 
Emperor at Delhi. Wildest rumours of the dire 
peril, to which the British were exposed in Hindustan 
having reached Hyderabad from the north, the city 
Mohammedans were plunged in a state of* intense 
excitement. Some openly manifested their displea 
sure to the British Government. The city people 
assembled in large numbers in the streets clamouring 
for war against the Engtish. 

At such a critical moment the Nizam Nasiruds 
Dowla died; and great fears were therefore enter~ 
tained in responsible quatters regarding the issue of 
events at Hyderabad, Salar Jung was then only {our 
years in office, and he so well gauged the siluation 
that he firmly and persistently adhered himself ta the 
definite policy of seeing that Hyderabad did not join 
in the general revolt, and thus extend the disaffected 
area far down to the south, He was a Mohammedan 
and serving a Mohammedan State: to him it was * a” 
trial, the tension and force of which could never be 
understood by a European and a Christian,’ 

A new Nizam was placed on the Masnad with- 
ut any loss of time; and the Resident on returning 
from the installation ceremony found a telegram from 
the Governor-General announcing the fall of Dethi, 
He sent for Salar Jung at once, and communicated 
the news to him, The Minister replicd that tho news 
had been known in the city three days ago. ‘To many 
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unacquainted with British resources, the fall of Delhi 
was Synonymous with the destruction of the British 
Raj in'India. If Salar Jung had ever wanted to he 
digloyal to the British Government, he had the best 
opportunity of disclosing his motive when information 
reached him about the success of the mutineers at 
Delhi, ‘What would have been the fate of the British 
“officers assembled in the Nizam's palace on the Durbar 
day if Salar Jung had only given any sign to show 
that he sympathised with the mutineers| 

The Minister, however, could not keep in check 
the excited mob in the ¢ity. On June 12th, there 
were found posted on the walls of all conspicuous 
places, placards witlr incitements to sedition signed by 
orthodox Moulvies calling upon the Faithful to be 
“ready, to fight against the English. The next day a 
coloured flag was hoisted at the chief Mosque of the 
city, and the excited people mostly of the lower orders 
gathered round it. Two men tried to make a stir by 
interrupting the preacher, and shouting out: ‘ Why 
do you not preach the rising of the holy standard ?” 
upon which the cries of “Deen,” “Deen” (for the 
Faith) were heard, and it had no response gs the 
respectable peaple held aloof from such a scene, The 
Moulvie was arrested, and the crowds were dispersed 
by the Minister's orders, A fakir, while openly 
preaching a Jihad against the English, was promptly 
arrested and placed in confinement with the aid ofa 
few faithful,Arabs, who maintained ordor in the city, 
and sirict ingtructicns were issued to the guards at 
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the city gate to fire on anyone who attempted to incite 
the people against the English, ‘ Thesc energcite 
measures,” says a military officer, “ saved South India, 
for had the people at Hyderabad risen against us, the 
Moliammedan population of Madras would, it xvas 
well-known at the Residency, have followed their 
example.” . ‘ : 

The situation was so critical that the Governor 
of Bombay telegraphed to the Resident at Hyderabad : 
“Tf the Nizam goes, all is lost,” There was certainly 
a panic in the above message, but Englishmen in India 
felt a keen sense of relief when it was found that the 
Nizam did not and would not go, “ Had the Nizam,” 
says Colonel Briggs, ‘ untried as he then was, sided 
the movement or even openly avowed his sympathy 
with the mutineers, there can be no doubt that’ 
the whole of Southern India would have been in 
a blaze.” But wiser counsels prevailed at the Nizam’s 
Durbar, and Salar Jung's statesmanship saved the 
situation. 

The British Residency at Hyderabad is situated’ 
very near the busy quarter of the city and is far 
remoyed fram the cantonment of Secunderabad, A 
body of 500 Rohillas with 4,000 disaffected’ people 
led by two leaders, Torabazkhan, and Allauddin, 
marched and attacked the Residency, which was nol 
then protected by any fortifications. The Minister 
knew of the projected attack, and gave a timely 
warning to the Resident, Colonel Davidson, who at 
-once ordered for some reinforcements fram Sccundera- 
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bad. On their atrival, they were joined bya patty: of" 
Arabs sent by Salar Jung, These troops repulsed the 
mutineers’ attack: one of the leaders was shot dead, 
and several others taken prisoners and deport, 
ed, . Some of the ringleaders were executed, 
and others fled to Hyderabad with the hope 
that the ‘Nizam’s government would protect them. 
But the Minister issued orders to hand over 
the mutineers to the Resident for necessary punish- 
ment, A large concourse of people assembled at 
the chief Mosque with a view to send a deputation of 
some Moulvies to the Nizam to expound the duties of 
a Mussalman Sovereign, and persuade him to order 
the release of all the sepoys who had been imprisoned 
for attacking the Residency. But it was soon dis-~ 
persed; a mob collected near the Residency, and 
broke open two of its gates. Before further injury 
could be done, fire was opened on them and: m 
were driven away. 

Much criticism was levelled against the shina, 
Colonel Davidson, for his continued occupation of the 
Residency in these critical times, But like a true 
Englishman he said: ‘I have taken a fancy to lay 
my bones at Hyderabad. If open force be used I will 
fight to the last," Besides he added that the non- 
accupation of the Residency at that time ‘ would 
have been looked upon as a sign of fear, and the loyal 
Minister, Salar Jung, would have been left to his. 
fate.” ‘But many years after the mutiny, Salar 
Jung said with characteristic modesty that, but, 
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for the courage and hope given by the Residency 
Officers, he would not have tiiumphed over the cripis 
so successfully, 


Thavo often been complimented as the Saviour of Indla, 
he wrote, “ but if I was able to be of any use to my Sovereign, 
and to Iler Majosty’s Empiro in India, the oredlt of it Is orftiraly 
due to Goneral Thornhill, Mad not Gonoral Thorahill bedn at 
Hydorabad, I tromble to think what might have besoma of the 
Nizam, of the Residoncy, and of mysolf. Oolonol Davidson wan 
an exoellont man and was in ovory way fitted for tho high 
position ho held; but the magnitude of the omorgenoy had 
taken him so completely by surpriso that had it not boon for 
tho atrong will and stout hoart of Gonoral Thornhill, he would 
never in my opinion havo tided ovor the troubles, As for mysolf, 
it was ontirely Gonoral ‘Chornhill's constant counsaland aupport 
that kept up my courago and onabled mo nally to triumph over 
the disaffaction with whioh the wholo oity soomed to bo onvolop- 
ed to an oxtent which fow British offloers havo any odnoop- 
tion of, Next to Genoral Thornhill, though not to be compared 
with him in point of importance, wero tho sorvioes of Genoral 
Briggs. Ils strong arm and undaunted courage wero of tho 
greatost sorvice in saving tho Reaidenoy when it was attickod 
by the mutinona rabble. I never felt so dinowuraged In my Iifo 
as whon I saw tho services of theso two oMloers paanod over 
without notice, 


Sir Richard Temple characterised his services to 
the British Government on this occasion as “simply 
priceless," The Governor-General in Council informed 
him that “the ability, courage, and firmness with 
which he had discharged his duty to the Nizam and 
to the British Government entitled him to the most 
cordial thanks of the Government of India,’ 

In July 1860, the Nizam was presented with 
British manufactures valued at a Inkh of rupecs, and 
his minister articles worth thirty thousand, The 
districts of Raichur and Dharasco were restared to 
the Nizam, and the petty State of, Shorapur was 
added to the Nizam’s territory. 
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INTRIGUES AGAINST HIM. 

The attitude which Sir Salar Jung wisely follow- 
ed during the Mutiny brought on him much unpopu- 
larity, A determined attack on his life was made on 
March isth, 1859, when he was leaving the Nizam’s 
Durbar Hall with the Resident. A Rohilla, said to 
have been from Hindustan, discharged a loaded 
carbine which, though missing the mark, hit one of 
the Minister’s retinue, The assailant then rushed on 
the Minister with a drawn sword; but fortunately 
he was overpowered by the Nizam’s guards who cut 
him down immediately, 

Salar Jung's passion for reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the State was well-known. But Hydera- 
badees were slow to ‘recognise it: he grow more and 
more unpopular with them, In 1861, an attempt 
was made to remove him from office. The Nizam 
was made to believe that the Resident was anxious 
to dismiss Salar Jung. The Nizam in an interview 
with the Resident made him understand that he 
would gladly dismiss the Minister. The Resident 
was surprised to hear the proposal, and dissuaded the 
Nizam from entertaining any such idea. ‘The conspi- 
racy againgt Salar Jung was exposed, and the Minister 
was once again in the good graces of his master, 
It issaid that the Nizam’s harem contributed not a 
little to this change of attitude between His Highness 
and his Minister. These ladics were, since Salar 
Jung was made Minister, getting their pensions and 
allowances regularly—a fact of very race occurrence 
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in the administrations of the previous Ministers. They 
in a, body petitioned to His Highness pointing out how 
successful Salar Jung had been asa Minister and 
threatened in the event of a change some violence to 
his successor, That Salar Jung had been restored 
to confidence was evidenced by the presentation of 
some fine jewels to him by the Nisam at,the Ead 
Durbar; and when the’ Minister had a fall from hig 
horse, the Nizam was so glad of his recovery that he 
caused a large some of money tobe given away to 
the poor as a thanks-offering, 

In 1866, Her Majesty Queen Victoria conferred, 
upon him the title of the Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. A year later, once nyain the relations 
between the Nizam and his Minister were strained. 
The Government of India proposed a treaty for the 
mutual extradition of certain criminals, Tho Nizam 
suspected that it was an encroachment on his power, 
and believed that the Minister was responsible for it, 
He made no secret of his dissatisfaction with him. At 
this time one of the two officials whose business it 
was to act as confidential Vakil between the Nizam 
and his Minister died. His Highness lost no time in 
appointing Laskar Jung, a bitter personal cnemy of 
the Minister, to the post. Salar Jung resigned: and 
the Resident, Sir George Yule, sought an interview 
with the Nizam, who was much perturbed at what 
he called his Minister’s pride, The Minister threat« 
ened to resign more than once, and this His Highness 
could not stand, He wished that Sdlar Jung had 
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Been more humble and acted as his servant 
Salar Jung being persuaded to apologiso in a 
most humble way did so, much to the gratification 
of his ‘Highness who permitted him to continue 
in office, 

“Salar Jung had to clear his course in “the face 
of*a permanent opposition offered by jealous and 
powerful enemies, and of the most vexatious and 
senscless interference on the part of his sovercign,” 
“Tle was kept by the Nizam,” writes Sir Richard 
Temple, 


in a state of thraldom and was almost a prisoner in, his 
own house, unable to move beyond the outer gates of his court- 
yard without bis master's permission, Ifhe wished to give a 
social entertainment in his summor ,housa outside the aity, or 
attend a parade of British froopa, or have an interview with the 
Resident, he must ask love, not asa mere formality, but as a 
yaguest that might bo refused or which would be grudgingly 
granted, I had much business with him, and its transaction! wag 
diffloult, because to have seen him often would have ronawed 
the Nizam's jealousy, and to havo sent him papors in despatch 
boxea would have been open to the same objection, Ho did pot 
soom to regard this in the light of a personal grievance ag ho 
shared the revorence his countrymen felt for their master. He 
was seldom admitted to the Nizam’s pragence, and when ha wan, 
he used to be almoat pale from agitation, He must havé been 
gyito hopeless of conoillating his master, yet he was perfaotly 
ial and would have undergone any labour for the welfare of 

a liege, 1 


In January 1868, another attempt was made on 
the Minister's life while he was proceeding to the 
Nizam’s palace to attend the Ead Durbar, Two 
shots were fired at him—one of which went so clase 
as to graze his turban,. and the other wounded an 
attendant. The Nizam warmly congratulated ; his 
Minister on his escape, and issucd strict orders 
regulating thé possession’ of firearms by the ipedple, 
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The would-be assassin proved to be one who had 
been prejudices. by Salar Jung's administrative 
measures. 

VISIT TO EUROPE, 

In 1875, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VII) came to India + 
and among the nobles that formed his suite was the 
Duke of Sutherland. The Duke paid a visit. to 
Hyderabad as the guest of Sir Salar Jung. When 
leaving he preSsed the great Minister to visit England.. 
Salar Jung accepted the invitation and visited Europe 
in the summer of 1876. He could not have been 
quite ignorant of the sort of reception he would mect 
in England. People would not forget his invaluable 
services'during the Mutiny ; his administrative ability 
and statesmanship. were wafted across to distant 
lands: and his kind and genial personality made him 
an acceptable friend to many an Englishman, ~ 

Lord Lytton, who-had succeeded Lord North. 
brook as Viceroy of India, landed in Bombay. on the 
gth April 1876. Salar Jung was present .at, bis 
reception at the Bombay Dockyards, ‘The next day 
he sailed for Europe, reaching Rome on the sth of 
May..: ‘Sir Salar paid a‘ visit to the late King, Victor 
Emmantel, at the Quirinal. Threé days Inter, the 
Pope received him in audience at the Vatican and 
expressed his gratitude forthe facilities allowed ta’ 

Catholics in the Hyderabad State. After visiting 
Rome, Naples, and some: of the other chicf cities of 
Italy, the party reached Paris on- the. 13th of May. 


Page x6, 
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Here, Sir Salar was detained for nearly a fortnight 
owing to an unpleasant accident. On tho wery 
evening of his arrival at the Grand Hotel, he 
slipped on the stairs which resulted in a fractured 
thigh bone. He suffered great bodily pain not 
to Speak of the vexation of an enforced stay in 
his rooms, but in spite of it he persevered, says a 
visitor to him, 

with the equanimity and resignation oharacteriatio of mew 
of his stamp, nationality and faith; bat the frustration of his. 
plans would have affected the norves of any ‘other man. . . . 
Nothing however in Sir Salar Jung's countenance betrayed 
elthor pain or anxiety of any kind, Since Sir Salar Jung has 
kept to his room, none of his attendants (and thay were 52) hag 
gone outside the Hotel—not that they are indifferent to aight- 
zeojng, for at Naples, Rome, and Venice they went to look ab 
everything in spite of the crowds whioh followed and incommod- 
ed them, One of them teld me that since Sir Salar Jung's arrival 
inParis, he hasbeen receiving 20 letters a day in Frenoh and 
English making the strangest applications. Some beg for alms 
‘giving a long narrative of moro or less voraclous misfortunes ; 
others offer all sorts of inventions, merchandise, articlea of 
luxury and fanoy; others again ask for an interviow; others 
torward gushing verses expressing regret at his accident; 
others offer him amusements and reoreationy of all kinds; 
not to speak of tailors, shirt-makera, hatters, and shoemakers 
who not satisfied with writing are constantly stepping 
into the corridors forcing thofr cards, prospectuses an 
“samples into the hands, the pookets and almost the turbans of 
the aorvanta they encounter, Their recital much amused Sir 
Salary Jung, who howevor exhibited great satisfaction when 
informed that this was a Parisian persooution from whick he 
would be free In London, He appeara impationt to arrive 
thero, and listens with groat interest when the conversation 
turns upon London or England, 


By the end of May he recovered so far as to 
travel and on tsi June 1876, he left Paris for Eng. 
land and landed at Folkestone, where the Duko of 
Sutherland was the first to welcome him to the 
English shofes, Sir Salar who was still unable to. 

Ff j 
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walk was carried ashore by a party of English sailors, 
and ‘the Mayo: of Folkestone read an Address of 
Welcome. From that day till he left England in- 
vitations, honows and addresses poured thick on him: 
and the English Press kept up a never-ending chorus 
of praise of the worth of the great Indian on a visit 
to England. Onc of the leading London journals 
remarked :—~ 


Our now guest is the man who, whon Dolhi had fallen, 
and our power wasfor a moment in the balanag, aaved Souwtharn 
India for Rngland. von if Southern India had rovolted it Is 
possible that by profuse sxpenditura of man and money wo 
might have conquered it back again, and all the vost of India as 
well, But, Sir Salar Jung gparad us the oxpouditure of counts 
loss lives, und countless millions; and If hora waa a oloar oon 
sion for acknowledging in a fittlhg manner an inestimable 
servioo, sich an aocasron 19 prosontod by tho artlval in Ingland 
sof the Primo Minister of the Nizam. . 


But his stay was made less pleasant owing to 
the unfortunate accident at Paris, and while confined 
to his rooms at London, he was visited by the 
Prince of Wales (King Edward VIJ), and other mom. 
bers of the Royal Family. On June 2oth, tho Prince 
of Wales gave a banquet in Salar Jung's honour 
when the leading noblemen, statesmen, and old 
Indian officials were invited to meat him. Next day 
he went over to Oxford, where the honorary degree 
of D, C. L, was conferred upon him by the University, 
On July grd, Sir Salar Jung was presented to H, M, 
Queen Victoria by the Marguis of Salisbury at the 
Windsor Castle, where he dined with the Queen and 
other members of the Royal Family. He Spent the 
next day in visiting the Woolwich Arsenal and the 
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wsondon Docks, On sth July Sir Salar Jung and his 
suite attended the State Ball at the Buckingham 
Palace, and the neat day the Marquis of Salis. 
bury (the then Secretary of State for India) 
entertained him at dinner. Later on Sir Salar had the 
honour of giving a dinner party at his temporary 
residence in Piccadilly to H, R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, Before Sir Salar Jung left London for 
Trentham, the East India Association presented him 
with an address recounting his servites during the 
Mutiny and expressing satisfaction at the way in 
which the various reforms were introduced by him 
in the Nizam's State. After spending a pleasant 
‘week at Trentham Hall with the Duke of Sutherland, 
SirSalar Jung travelled over to Scotland, where he 
received deputations from the Town Councils of Inver- 
ness, Dingwall, Tain and Wick, Later on he went 
to Edinburgh where he and his party drove through 
be streets sceing all the places of intercst in that 
ancient city. 

e¢ He returned to London on the 22nd and three 
clays later a special meeting of the Court of Common 
Council was held at the Guildhall to present Sir Salar 
Jung with the Freedom of the City of London, The 
Lord Mayor proposed the toast of Sir Salar Jung and 
oulogised his services to the Nizam and the English. 
On July 26th, Sir Salar received deputations from the 
Manchester Corporation and the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, and owing to il] health had to decline 
invitations to” visit Liverpool and Manchester. His 
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tour in England was like a triumphal march and as. 


one ‘writer says: 


Ho was entertained by the highost in tho land, and. yot hie 
anocess doos not ssom to turn his head in any way, Tho house 
he hired for the occasion, his sorvants and tho whole cgtablish- 
mont have been kept up on an almost pringoly sonle but without 
the slightest ostontation or attompt at vulgar show. Wis 
mannor [a go like that of a woll-bred Bnglish gontleman that 
many poople cannot understand how or whoro a native of India 
who has novor been in England gooms to havo plokod up what 
seams to have heon a kind of second nature with Sir Satur, 


Salar Jung after a slay of two months in Eng- 
Jand left Londo’ for Paris on his return journey. He 
was much steuck with the marvels of the French 
capital: but the severe aspect, and the incessant 
activity of London (as cuntrasted with the pleasures 
of Paris) appealed to his imagination. 

Leaving Paris on the 3rd August, Sir Salar 
visited Turin and Milan and took the sleamor to India 
from Brindisi, and arrivediat Bombay after an absence 
of nearly four months. He was not quite recovered 
from the effects of his accident, and so he was helped 
over the side of the steamer,§when the crew and the 
passengers cheered him to their utmost capacity 
How much the English sailors of the day knew and 
appreciated Sir Salar is evidenced by the follow. 
ing incident: the steamer conveying Salar Jung and 
his suite passed a troopship. As soon as the soldiers 
and sailors knew who was on board they swarmed on 
to the deck and into tho rigging and “ three cheors 
for Salar Jung, thé “Saviour of India” was the 
ery followed by such enthusiastic hurrahs which tool 
a long time to subside, 
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He arrived at Hyderabad on the 26th of August, 
and Was received with the liveliest demonstrations of 
affection by all classes of people. 

THE BERAR QUESTION 

-H. H. The Nizam Afzul-ud-Dowlah died 
on the 26th February 1869, and his son Mahbub 
Ali Khan aged about three years, was placed 
on the Masnad. Salar Jung and Shamsrul-Umarah— 
the premier noblemen of the State—were made co- 
Regents during the minority of the Nizam, and there 
seemed every prospect of a smooth sailing in the 
State’s progress towards administrative efficiency. 
But Sir Salar’s attitude towards the Berar question 
brought him in conflict with more than one Viceroy, 
He fostered so passionate a desire for the restoration 
of Berar to the Nizam that he expressed his object in 
a letter to Lord Northbrook :—* Either I must 
recover Berar or I must be convinced of the justice 
of the reasons for withholding it or—I must die,” 
Berar had been nominally in the Nizam's possession 
Since 1724, and the dimensions of the province were 
repeatedly curtailed by grants to the Peshwas of 
Poona, who laterly were even empowered to collect 
taxes from the people. Since 1804, the Nizam had 
the sole authority over the country, but owing to its 
unsettled state it remained the rendezvous of the law- 
less. It had dwindled with every political change till 
in the middle of the last century it was not the Berar 
of the carly Nizams, far Jess the Imperial Subah of 
that name, Ip 1853, upwards of 45 lakhs of rupeos 
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became due to the British Government for the 
maintenance of the Hyderabad contingent. Lord 
Dalhousie, the then Governor-General, ingtructed 
the Resident to ask the Nizam territorial guarantee 
for the regular payment of the contingent charges, 
and the liquidation of the debt. After much negotia~ 
tions a trealy was drawn up, by which ‘districts 
yielding an annual gross revenue of go Inkhs wore 
assigned to the British, These included Berar, the 
Raichu: Doab’ and Dharaseo district. The treaty 
was signed on the 2tst April 1833; and Livo weeks 
later Salar Jung was appointed Prime Minister, Eyer 
since he was not at ease over this subject and had 
two motives to guide him, “Phe solemn injunctionp 
of his two last sovercigns,” says a writer, “had mide 
ita duty of the most sacred obligation upon him to 
seek its accomplishment, The assignment which was 
effected in the last. hows of his uncle (Nawab Seraj- 
uwl-Mulk) had left a reproach on his family in the eyes 
both of the sovereign and the people of the country,” 
In 1866, the Minister addvessed a communicatiori 
to the British Government on behalf of the Nizam 
claiming the restoration of Berar. The request was not 
complied with, and Salar Jung was told that “the spirit 
of extravagant assertion which pervades Sir SalariJung's 
letter, unworthy alike of his princely master's dignity 
and of his own reputation for enlightencd gtatcsman- 
ship, leaves the Governor-General in Council no alters 
native but to require that the future communications of 
the Hyderabad Durbar shall be framed in a tone more 
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serious and circumspect,’’ There was still hope, and it 
was based on the statement ofthe Government of India 
“that the restitution of Berar must romain an impossi- 
bility so long as satisfactory arrangements were not 
made for the regular payment of the Hyderabad 
contingent from some other source. When the Minis- 
ter had effected many administrative reforms in the 
State, he was able to point’ out ‘a source” to the 
British. In 1872, Salar Jung offered to deposit, with 
the Government of India in lieu of Berar, the sum of 
12 crores of rupees, the interest on which would be 
sufficient to meet the cost of the contingent, The 
Minister noted that this scheme will not only furnish a 
proper security but also be a deposit of His Highness’ 
treasure, which would cnable the Government to 
carry on some public works out of that source, and 
also reduce the cost of management. The Govern- 
ment of India were unable to entertain such a pro- 
posal since “a territorial guarantee was the funda- 
mental principle of the treaties of 1853 and 1860,” 
After much correspondence, Salar Jung was informed. 
that the Resident would not receive for transmission 
any correspondence on the subject in future. Where- 
upon the Regents forwarded an appeal direct to the 
Secretary of State for India. While in [england 
it is said that Salar Jung influenced a number of 
British politicians to recognise the justice of his 
claim. The Sceretary of State (Lord Salisbury) 
affirmed that Berar was not ceded to the British, and 
that the Nizam's sovereignty over the assigned districts. 
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remained unimpaired, is despatch to the Viceroy 


conchided as follows :— 


Your Excallonoy has noticed the Inconvaniones of discussing 
questions of this kind while tho Nizam, on whoao bohalf thoy nro 
profeseodly ralsod, is himsolfa minor, In this opinion f ontiroly 
goncur, 


Early in 1877, the co-Regents declared in 
writing that “they fully accepted the decision 
of the Secretary of State as conveyed in the 
nbove despatch, and would take no steps what- 
ever in the matter during the minority of “ Ais 
Highness,” But Salar Jung was not spared till the 
young Nizam Mahbub Ali Khan came of age and 
assumed the reins of government, The subject was 
therefore shelved till it was re-opened in 1902 by 
Lord Curzon, whea by a new treaty Berar was 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Government on: 
the latter paying to the Nizam 25 lakhs of rupeos 
per annum. 
HIS REFORMS 

To sketch the reforms introduced by Sir Salar 
Jung in the State, is to describe the history of« 
Hyderahad for nearly thirty years, The State at tho 
time of hig accession to power had been compared to 
the England of the Stuarts. The Revenue Adminis. 
tration was in the most deplorable state and the 
accounts showed a sum of only 18 lakhs of rupees as 
the net revenue available to the government after 
paying the troops in the State service, The collection 
of revenue was carried on what was known as the 
contract system. The territory was parcclled out for 
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a certain period among contractors called Taluqdars, 
who were paid at a definite rate for the cost of 
management. Their sole aim was to make as much 
money as possible when in power, and therefore much 
oppression and mismanagement prevailed. Besides 
certain districts where in the hands of Arabs who had 
advanced money to the State, and who were em- 
powered to collect the revenue of those districts in 
repayment of the loans made, 

Sir Salar Jung’s attentions was ‘first drawn to 
the maladministration of the Revenue Department. 
A court was established to adjudicate the claims of 
the Arabs: and all turbulent men were arrested and 
punished either by deportation or imprisonment by the 
Arhb Zamindars, whose support was an asset to the 
youthful Minister, As much of the debts as the finan- 
ces of the State could allow were disbursed to the 
creditors. By 1854, Salar Jung was able to recover 
mortgaged lands yielding a revenue of 4o lakhs, and 
to disband nearly 4,000 Arabs and Pathans from the 
State service. The old Taluqdars were forced to 
submit their resignations, and trustworthy persons 
were appointed in their places. 

In 1856, a Central Treasury was established at 
Hyderabad, to which all Revenue collections wei 
transmitted. Vexatious transit duties and other minor 
taxes were abolished. The country was for adminis- 
trative purposes divided into four parts; and Salar 
Jung took under his charge the largest division yield- 
ing 60 lakhs of revenue. 
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The traffic in Mahomedan and Hindu childrén 
had'been going on for a long time, and in 1886, Salar 
Jung issued a proclamation forbidding the practice 
under pain of punishment. There weve daily robberies 
and dacoities in the districts; and villages were in 
many cases looted by armed men, More than once a 
body of the contingent .troops were requisitioned to 
scare away the besiegers. A special Rohilla Court 
was established at Hyderabad to try such cases, and 
several gangs of robbers were imprisoned. ‘There was 
famine in 1862 and 1866, and Salar Jung took offec- 
tive measures to relieve the poor and the distressed. 
In 1867, the Zillabandi system was introduced, and 
the State was parcelled out-jnto five divisions and 
seventeen districts. 

There was a thorough re-organization of the 
Judicial, Public Works, Medical, Police and Educa. 
tional Departments, In the Telugu districts the 
system of payment in kind was the rule. The 
Minister abolished it to the great satisfaction of the 
ryots, and sent a memorandum on the disadvantages 
of this system to the Famine Commission, 

In the beginning of 1882, Salar Jung drow an 
elaborate scheme for the general management of the 
administration. ‘This was the last and in some reg. 
pects the greatest undertaking of the Minister for the 
benefit of the State, This system was adopted prac« 
tically in toto by his successor, and still romaing the 
basis of administration in the Dominjons, To help 
the Minister, four Moin-ul-Mahams, (Departmental 
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Ministers) were appointed, and claborate dctails 
sogarding the powers and working of the Ministers 
and Secretaries were framed. The Government of 
India, after a careful and close examination of the 
schame, gave it their most hearty and cordial 
appreciation, 

Before Salar Jung’s time there were no regular 
courts throughout the dominions, The Minister 
established a Court in Hyderabad with a Chief Judge, 
and four assistant Judges having full powers to try 
civil and criminal cases, To suppress crime in 
the districts, Zilladars with a fully equipped force 
were appointed, who either captured or imprisoned. 
all turbulent Rohillas.-A special Court to try Thuggee 
and Dacoity cases was instituted, In 1860, a Court 
at Hyderabad with a Hindu as its presiding Judge 
was established to try civil cases among Hindus? 
Government stamped paper was also introduced; and 
a stamp office was established in the capital. 

Before Salar Jung came into power, the village 
Servants acted as the police; and military troops 
arrested thieves and dacoits when called upon to do: 
so. Cases of torture were very frequent. In 186s, 
Salar Jung re-organised the police department. Al 
the head of the administration there was the Inspector: 
General of Police with Afohatamimns (Superintendents) 
and Amins (Inspectors) in charge of distticls: the 
Jamadars and Dafadats worked under them. A Kotwah 
(Commissioner, of Police) was appointed for the Hydera- 
bad city, and the Police Code revised and amended, 
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In 1875, the Survey departinant was established on 
the fines followed in the Bombay Presidency, Educa; 
tion in Hyderabad had been carried on, onthe old 
nes : boys were only taught the Koran and to read 
and write Persian or Arabic, In 1855, Salar Jung 
established an Oriental College, where English was 
taught as an optional subject. Some years'later a 
school was opened in the chief village of cach Taluy 
and one at the hcadquarters of vach District, The 
department was brought under an Educational Secre- 
tary anda Director of Public Instruction, A Civil 
Engineering College and a Medical School were 
opened, Ina short time the educational charges of 
the State rose to nearly a Jakh-and half. In 1880, 
the school at Chadderghet (in Hyderabad) was raised 
to the status of a College, and alliliatcd to the Madras 
University. With a view to encourage the 
nobles of the State to study the English language, 
the Madras-Aliza was instituted which was subse. 
quently reorganised and named the Nizam’s College. 
To train teachers for schools, a normal schodl 
was established; and five divisional inspectors 
were appointed for supervision of the schools in 
the district. 

There was also a re-organization of the Public 
Works Deparment, Many tanks were repniced, 
roads and district communications were improved, 
and several government buildings were erected. In 
1874, the Hyderabad-Wadi Railway was completed, 
and to Salar Jung thus belongs the credit of connect? 
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De the Nizam’s capital with Madras and Bombay. 
In 1862, regular postal communication between the 
capital,and the districts was cstablishcd. There 
were many mints in the State, but Salar Jung 
withdrew all the coins and established a State 
mint at Hyderabad. The Abkari Department 
showed an increased revenue owing to the suppres. 
sion of illicit manufacture, and the income of 
the Customs Department rose to nearly 4o lakhs. 
Municipalities were established at Hyderabad, 
Aurangabad, Raichur and Gulburga, where the 
management was effected by a Council consisting of 
official and non-official members. When Salar Jung 
became Prime Minister; the military cost of the State 
per annum was nearly 80 lakhs; but at the time of 
his death it Was reduced to nearly 20 lakhs. Indeed 
it would take us far afield to measure all the reforms 
he introduced in remodelling a State like Hyderabad. 
Suffice to say that he is in a sense the maker of 
the modern Hyderabad, 
CONCLUSION 

In 1871, the Government of India bestowed on 
Salar Jung the distinction of the Grand Commander 
of the Star of India; and he received at the Imperial 
Assembly at Delhi on 1st January 1877, a salute of 
17 guns asa mark of personal distinction. Nawab 
Shams-al-Umarah died in 1879, and Nawab Vikar- 
ul-Umarah became the co-Regent, whose death two 
years later left Sir Salar Jung as the sole Regent of 
Hyderabad. 
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In the summer of 1882, Sir Salar Jung 
paid a visit to Simla to discuss in person certain 
administrative questions of the State and to arrange 
for the tour of the young Nizam to Europe in 
the following year, His stay was very brief ,not 
exceeding ejght days, and yet he left behind hima 
very good impression in the highest society thal was 
gathered together in the summer capital of the 
Government of India. In January 1843, the Rogent 
accompanied the young Nizam on a tour to Raichur, 
Gulburga and Aurangabad. On return to Hyderabad, 
arrangements were being made for the forthcoming 
visit of H, H. the Nizam to Europe: but to the great 
sorrow of all, Sir Salar Jung died of cholera on the 
8th February 1883, 

Telegrams and letters of condolence poured 
in from different parts of India and the United 
Kingdom. His Excellency Lord Ripon telegraphed a 
message from the Queen expressive of Her Majesty's 
grief at the sad news, and also added an expression 
of his own sympathy. The news of Sir Salar’s 
demise was published in an exira-ordinary issue of 
the Gazette of India edged with a decp black border : 
“ With a fecling of deop regret the GovernorrGeneral 
in Council announces the death on the evening of the 
8th instant from cholera of His Excollency Nawab Sir 
Salar Jung, G.C.S.L, Regent and Minister of the 
Hyderabad State, By this unhappy event the British 
Government has lost an exprienced and enlightened 
friend, H. H, The Nizam a wise and faithful servant, 
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and the Indian community one of its most distinguish- 
ed representatives.” How deeply his loss was felt 
by all classes of people is to be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from the Resident's letter to the Govern- 


ment. of India:— 


T do not know how to express the concern and sorrow which 
Sir Salar Jung's death has caused to every one here At pre- 
sent the sense of persona) bereaventent seems Lo outweigh the 
feeling of public loss. Every British Officer who has had the 
honour of his acquaintance feels his death as he would that of 
a friend of many years, Those who had the pisasure to 
serve under him will mourn the kindest, ‘the most conai- 
derate of masters, The British Government will lament the 
death of one whose loyalty and attachment to it, based as they 
were on an intelligent appreciation of the true interests of the 
Hyderabad State, were only second to bis loyalty and attach- 
mant to his own sovereign. Most of all, His Highness for whom 
Sir Salar Jung had so laboured must grieve his loss, No master 
had overs more devoted yefvant. If seems so hard that he 
shoukl have passed away before he could see the sovereign 
whose intaresta he had go striven for, on the throne. 


Sir Salar Jung's appearance was very striking, 
Efe was of medium height and slenderly built, and 
yet he had a commanding presence, His frame 
though not robust was wiry. He was simple in his 
habits. His dress was never gaudy, and in his time 
hé was known as the best dressed Indian. He was 
unostentatious and seldom wore jewellery save on 
State occasions, He was of free and easy manners, 
and was easily accessible. Though a Shiah, he did 
not evince any partiality to one sect or another, and 
was a thorough liberal with respect to religion. He 
did not however omit any of the more binding injunc- 
tions of the Muslim faith, and it was very seldom that 
he neglected hisedaily prayers or the fasts prescribed 
to be observed in, the month of Ramzan, 
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The Minister left lwo daughters, and two sons— 
Mir’Liak Ali Khan; and Mir Saadut Ali Khan: the 
former was the sccond Salar Jung, and was the Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad from 1884 to 1887, and the 
latter a Member of the Council of State and an aeting 
Prime Minister ducing his brother's absence on Lour, 
His son, Nawab Mir Yusuf Ali Khan Salar ‘Jung IT 
succeeded to the post held so brilliantly by several of 
his ancestors in 1912, soon after the accession of the. 
present Nizam to the throne of Hyderabad, He how- 
ever resigned his high office on the tst of December 
tgl4, that he might take a wip to Europe for the 
sake of his health. ‘The office of Minislry has since 
been retained in the hands" ef A, EH. the Nizam 
himself. 
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MAIARAJAIL JAN! 


Matarajah Jang Bahadur of Nepal, 


1 earners JANG BAHADUR KANWAR 
RANA, Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of Nepal (1846-1877) can be termed the maker 
of the modern Kingdom of Nepal. He was well. 
known to the English as Sir Jang Bahadur, G. C. B,, 
G. C, Swl., owing to his long stay in England 
in 1850 and to his invaluable services to the English 
cause in the critical days of the Great Indian Mutiny, 
In his case, as in that of other great statesmen: 
contemporaries of his, like Sir Salar Jang, and Sir 
Dinkar Rao, the results of his work have survived 
him. In his youth he was fiercely barbarous, as suited 
the then troubled court-politics of Kathmandu; and 
“even in his old age he retained perhaps a semi- 
barbaric character.” Thus Sir Richard Temple estj. 


qnates the life and work of that remarkable man :— 


Whon romembrance is borne of the associations in which 
his youth must have been passed, the awful scenes he witness. 
od, the massacres in which ho partloipated, the blood he shed—~ 
then there is wonder at the moderation and self-control after. 
wards digplayed by him, the discipline enforced by his system, 
and the public order secured by his stern, yet just, rule, What 
hia feelings may have beon originally towards the Britieh no 
jan oan now say; but he visited England ond returned to 
Nepal with a conviction from which he never swerved, that 
it would be woll to adhere to the English side, as that was sure 
to be ultimately victorious, The conduct of the Nepal-State 
during the war of the Mutinies was unsatisfactory on the 
whole, but there were reasons for fearing that they might 
have joined the ®ebellion had it not been for the dissuading 
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voloe and restraining hand of Tang Bahadur, (Aten iy? 
Events of My Vine im India 2nd Ldition, 1808; pp 308 & 300)! 


In order to have a right understanding of the 
personality and work of Jang Bahadur, it is neces 
sary for us to have a clear idea of Nepal and its 
people, its recent history and polity. Just as Kashmir 
denotes the geographical extent of the teriitories of the 
Mabarajah of Jammu and Kashmir, and hot the 
Vale of Kashmir merely, so the term Nepal is used to 
denote not only the canton of Nepal, but the whole 
of the extensive dominions of the Gurkhas, covering 
the entire range of the montane tracts of the south- 
ward slopes of the Himalayas as well as a portion of 
the Tarai belt and stretching from the British terri« 
tory of Kumaon on the West to, Sikkim on the East. 
The Kingdom has an area of more than 50,000 
square miles and comprises the catchment areas of 
three separate rivers and their affluents, the Ghagra, 
the Gandak and the Kusi. The bounding mountains 
of these three great river-basins are Nandadevi, 
Dhavalagiri, Dayabhang and Kanchanjanga: and from 
each of these towering pivots there run mighty spurs 
which form the watersheds between these river-hasing, 
The hill-locked Valley of Nepal is drainud by the 
Bagmati, an affluont of the Ganges and lies between 
the Gandak and the Kusi basins, “The general 
character of these mountains is a perpetual succeg. 
sion of vast ridges, with narrow intervoning glens, 
open valleys like that of Nepal being rare.” Three 
longitudinal zones of climate are found jn Nepal 
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Be lower comprising the sub-montane lowlands; the 
middle between the Duns and the snow-line ;’ and 
the upper or alpine, Correspondingly there are three 
zones of vegetation; the lower region being full of 
splendid timber trees, such as the sal, the banyan 
and’ the pipal, the central slopes covered with oaks, 
chestnuts etc; and the upper region Producing yews, 
poplars, hollies, birches, willows etc, ‘The bulk of the 
inhabitants dwell in the uplands; the Spring and 
autumn are fairly marked; the rainy months from 
July to August are genial, but the Winter is clondy, 
damp with rain or snow and disagreeable, 

The people are varied in race and origin, In the 
heights there are the Bhutigs, who are Tibetan in race- 
marks and language, custom and dress, In the central 
regions we have numerous tribes like the Magars and 
the Gurungs, the Newars and the Murmis of Nepal 
proper and the Limbus and the Kirantis of the East. 
All of these are Mongoloid ; and besides there are the 
Parbatiyas (hill-folk) who are the descendants of the 
union of Hindus and the hill-women, The central 
forests and the jungles of the Tarai are inhabited by 
wild aborigines of whom very little is known, The 
Parbatiyas, the Magars and the Gurungs form, as the 
Gurkhas or the Gurkhalis, the dominant race, The 
chief tribes of the Parbatiyas like the Khas, the 
Tktharias, the Thakuris, and the Sahis are descendants 
of Brahmins and Rajputs who Were driven into the 
hills of Western Nepal on the Pressure of the Muham, 
madan invasiohs and who mixed with the spirited 
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Buddhist inhabitants. The Khas, or the Parbatiya 
tribe proper, had their own little kingdom established 
in the Gurkha Valley to the north-west of the Nepal 
Valley; and associated with them were the hardy 
Magars and the Gurungs, These form the military 
population of the country. : 

Between the latter and the Khas “ there is going 
on much the same process as formerly obtained in the 
case of the Brahmins and the Rajputs and the hill- 
women in general of days gone by, and they also have 
become Hindus and Parbatiyas.” 

The people of the Nepal Valley whom the 
Gurkhas first conquered are the Newars who are the 
most advanced section of the population and who ate 
either Hindus (Saivamargis) or Buddhists, The 
Newars have now sunk to a secondary position, but 
the arts, crafts, trade and agriculture are still wholly 
in their hands. The Nepal Valley is thus very densely 
peopled, and its chief towns of Patan, Kathmandu, 
‘Kirtipur and Bhatgaon ace very populous and crowd- 
ed—all situated within a few miles of each other. « 

There are more or less uncertain traditions of the 
ancient rulers of the valley of which the most impor+ 
tant is the Vamsavali or Genealogical History of 
Nepal according to the Buddhistic rescension, written 
in the Parbatiya with an admixture of Sanskrit 
and Newari. A copy of this was in the possession of 
the late Professor Cowell; and a translation made 
by Munshi Shew Shankar Singh and Pandit Shri 
Gunanand, has been edited by Surgeon-Major D 
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Wright of the Kathmandu Residency (The Cam- 
‘bridge University Press, 1877) supplemented by an 
introductory sketch of the country and people. It takes 
us on through the mythological periods and the epochs 
of the Suryabansi Dynasty and the Thakuri line of 
Kings, the Karnata Dynasty of Nanya Deva and the 
Malla Rajas of Kathmandu. The Malla power of the 
Newars was split up among four branches, ruling 
respectively at Bhatgaon, Kathmandu, Patan and 
Kirtipur when Prithvi Narayan Sah, King of the 
Gurkha Valley conquered it and became master of 
both Gurkha and Nepal (1765). He overran the 
country of the Kirantis and the Limbus as far as 
Sikkim; and he was succeeded in 1775 by his son, 
Singh Pratap Sah, who in a short reign of three 
years, increased the borders of the Gurkha kingdom 
on the west. In 1778 his infant son Ran Bahadur 
Sah began a long reign. Gurkha politics became 
‘from now onwards “ one of ‘steady progress as regards 
arms, and of the disgusting succession of murders and 
dntrigues and atrocious cruelties as regards the court." 
The army has been always blindly loyal to the 
constituted authority for the time being, without any 
sort of distinction as to persons, and hence the Nepal 
palace revolutions have always been so harmless 
to the people at large, During Ran Bahadur Sah’s 
minority the queen-mother and the prince’s uncle 
fought ‘like cat and dog’ for the regency; and some- 
‘times one was in prison, sometimes the other. But 
“ to the honbur of both, be it recorded that which- 
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ever Was out of prison and ruling the kingdom, went 
to. war with all the little neighbours and added 
carton after canton to Nepal, so that the. prince 
.in the nucsery took no harm." (Edwardes and 
Merivale—Life of Sir Henry Lawrence: 3rd edition ;. 
189733 pp. 324-325). 

In 17gt the Gurkhas entered into a conimenclal 
treaty with the English; and in the course of the 
Same year when they were in difficulties with the 
Chinese, they applied for assistance to Lérd Corns 
wallis. A mission was despatched from Calcutta but 
it could get nothing substantial beyond another com- 
mercial treaty. There was a temporary British 
Resident at the Nepal Court (1802-03); but gradually 
the velations became worse between the two states, 
until finally they went to war in November, 1814¢ 
The war was caused mainly by tho arrogance of 
the Gurkhas and their encroachments on British 
territory ; it was ended by the Treaty of Segauli 
which lost them the greater part of their possessions. 
below the hills. The native chronicler naively states: 
that “a war broke out with the British in the 
Varyani (Tarai); but depriving them (the British) of 
wisdom, the Rajah saved his country. Then calling 
the British gentlemen he made peace with them and 
allowed them to live near Tambabil.” (Wright's. 
Nepal p, 265.) 

The war was waged in thereign of Girban. 
Juddha Vikram Sah, the son of Ran Bahadur whose 
cruelties mote than once drove him into exile in 
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British territory and who was finally killed in a 
court-brawl in 1807, The new king was a minor; 
and he.was illegitimate to boot; but he was almost 
the sole survivor out of the barbarous affray that ended 
in the death, Ran Bahadur being saved by the fidelity 
of a chief named Bhim Sen Thappa who became 
regent atid ruled the state; and it was Bhim Sen who 
brought on the Gurkha War of 1814, being puffed 
up with the idea that the mountain-fastnesses of the 
country must prove impregnable to the English. This 
regent, known usually as General Bhim Sen, was a 
brave man and a patriot after the Nepalese type. 
The young king died of small pox soon after the close 
of the war and was succeeded by an infant son, 
Rajendra Vikram Sah who ruled until after Jang 
Bahadur came to power and who was deposed in 
1847 in favour of his son Surendra Vikram Sah, 
Bhim Sen Thappa, the famous general and first 
Prime Minister of the Sah Dynasty, became the sole 
power in the state in 1804 and retained authority 
fill 1839. He had to struggle against the jealousy 
of the queen of the new king and the Pande faction 
which was the rival claimant to the ministership, 
But he used his power faithfully and ably; and to this 
day he is regarded as the first model minister af 
Nepal history. Bhim Sen died a miserable death in 
prison, being so tortured and insulted that he cut his 
own throat, The Pandes now returned to power and 
held the ministry until ‘a turn of the wheel in 1843 
brought about 9 great beheading of them, and Matabar 
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Singh Thappa, nephew to Bhim Sen, became minis. 
ter.” Matabar Singh was a man of mark, posscssing 
the talents, the courage and the vindictiveness of his 
uncle whose murder he had to avenge. For two 
years he was in power and took occasion to wreak 
his vengeance on the Pandes; but he soon becama 
unpopular at court and was treachcrously*killed by 
a gunshot in the audience chamber of the King him- 
self, The British Residency’s Official Records for 18458 
open with the account of the murder of Matabar 
Singh, “ amidst the treacherous cajoleries of the King 
who afterwards claimed credit for firing the first 
thot point-blank into his body.” 

The next year was even mpre prolific in assassi- 
ations and massacres “planned by the queen ‘and 
he menial of the palace whom she had raised fo 
avour,”* (Assistant Resident Nicholett’s confidential 
ummary, sub anno 1846-quoted in W. W. Hunter's 
wife of Brian Houghton Hodgson. pp. 229+230). ‘This 
aurder of Matabar Singh though only one incident in 
he barbarous history of the Gurkha court, was “ tlie 
aain epic” of the period of the Residentship of Sir 
lenry Lawrence (1843-45) Jang Bahadur was 
fterwards regarded as the main actor in this episode, 
le was a nephew of Matabar Singh; and the 
ritish official records of those ycars frequently man- 
on him as a rising young soldier, He was one of 
ven brothers, the sons of a Kaji or Nepalese 
ficial; and soon he rose to prominenge, so much so 
at even his uncle expressed some alarm at the 
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increase of his influence at court and with the army. 
The Resident Sir Henry Lawrence, mentioned him 
in his letters as “an intelligent young man, parti- 
cularly expert in all military matters, but though 
young in years, profoundly versed in intrigue”. After 
the assassination of Matabar Singh, Jang Bahadur 
became 4 prominent member of the Nepal Govern- 
ment, though he was not actually included in the 
Ministry which was then a sort of coalition of various 
factious nobles headed by Gagan Singh, one of the 
chief conspirators and the favourite of the Queen, 
The King was a mere tool in the hands of the Queen; 
but shortly afterwards Gagan Singh himself was 
shot dead in his owp house while he was at his 
devétions. The Rani accused all her enemies in the 
Ministry and insisted on the King assembling all his 
ministers and nobles in council in order to find out 
the assassin. The Queen's party supported by Jang 
Bahadur and his brothers came heavily armed; but 
the nobles being summoned in a hurry arrived at the 
cbuncil with no weapons but their own swords. 
After a stormy debate in which insults and taunts 
were freely exchanged, Jang Bahadur who had with 
him the written orders of the Queen, made the signal 
for the general attack which had been planned 
beforehand; and in a few minutes 32 of the nobles 
and more than oo of the lower ranks were mowed 
down by the bullets. “The poor King alarmed by 
the noise of thp struggle, mounted his horse and rode 
off to the Residency, On his return within an hour 
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he found the gutters around the Kot (the Council! 
Chamber) filled with the blood of his ministers; and 
what little power he possessed in the state Was gone 
for ever.” 

Jang Bahadur, backed up by his brothers; and 
his army, now became after this Kot Massacre, the 
most powerful man in Nepal; the other Sartlars who 
rebelled against him wore again massacred; and in 
December, the King fled to Benares, while the Rani 
soon finding hetself baulked of her ambition by Jang 
Bahadur, quickly followed her husband into exile. 
Several plots were attempted by the exiled King to 
regain his powers and to assassinate Jang Bahadur, 
But they all failed, and the only, result was that the 
King was declared by his conduct to have forfeited 
his right to the throne and his son was proclaimed 
as the new King, Finally when the royal exile 
advanced to the Tarai with a small force he was 
easily attacked and taken prisoner. From this time 
Jang Bahadur became the undisputed ruler of the 
land, the old King being a prisoner and the new King 
being kept under the strictest surveillance and not 
allowed any power at all. Thus the long record of 
“plot and counterplot, palace revolution, «atrocity 
and assassination” was ended; and a period of 
vigorous rule began ‘the people at larga living 
meanwhile in complate indifferenco, satisfied to dwell 
under a bastard dynasty, and to be controlled more 
Indico by 9 family of practically hereditgry ministers ” 
wielding almost despotic powers. 
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The Sab Dynasty of Nepal which was thus con~ 
fingd to inglorions obscurity claims its desceht from 
a younger son of the great Mewar dynasty of Udaipur, 
when that family became scattered after the sack of 
Chitoy by Alau-dedin Khilji in 1303. In the same way 
the family of Jang Bahadur Kanwar claims ‘descent 
from the royal refugees of Mewar, its members having 
according to their own account, procured the title of 
Kanwar centuries back from the Rajah of the petty 
State of Satankote in return for war services.” Jang 
Bahadur's father, Bal Narasinha, was the chief Kajt 
of Nepal and was the person who cut down the 
murderer of King Ran Bahadur Sah in 1807; and 
his great grand-father, Ram Kishan Kanwat was the 
chief lieutenant of Prithvi Narayan Sah, the Gurkha. 
conqueror of Nepal. Jang Bahadur strengthened his 
position by connecting his family by marriage with 
the most influential persons in the country, Feeling 
that he was perfectly secure Jang Bahadur started 
with a large retinue for England in January, 1850, 
ont of his brothers acting as Prime Minister in his 
absence, The whole party was much impressed with 
the power and resources of the English and delighted 
with the welcome and hospitality they were shown} 
and the party continued to talk for many years after. 
wards of all the numerous wonders they beheld, This 
had a. very great effect on Jang Bahadur’s attitude 
towards the British power. Even in 1848, in the, 
course of the gikh War, he made an offer to the 
British Resident that he would send eight regiments 
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of Nepal troops to British Assistance, This offer was 
detlined as the Governor-General was suspicious still 
of the real attitude of the Nepal Government, In 1449 
the mother of Prince Dhulip Singh took refuge in 
Nepal; and this only tended to strengthen the mutual 
suspicions of the two Governments. But everything 
was changed after Jang Bahadur'’s return from 
England in February, 1851, Shortly after he returned 
there was a conspiracy against the Minister fomented 
by one of his own brothers as well as by a brothor of 
the deposed King. The conspirators were arrested 
and were only saved from death by the intervention 
of the British Government which consented to retain 
them as state-prisoners at Allahabad where they were 
detained for several years, 

Jang Bahadur continued in the office of Prime 
Minister till 1856 when he resigned that post in favour 
‘of his brother Ran Bahadur and was himself crented 
Maharaja with power to act as adviser to the King 
and Prime Minister. At the same time he was given" 
the sovereign right of rale over two provinces, Before 
this he had waged a two years' war with the Tibetans 
who had plundered the quinqueunial Nepalese embasay ' 
to China. After some indefinite triumphs the Nepalese 
got a treaty by which the Tibetans consented to 
remit the import duties on goods from Nepal and to 
permit a Gurkha official to reside in Lhassa to protect 
the interests of the Nepaleso traders, 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Mutiny there 
&ppeared some symptoms of uneasincss and rebellion 
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in“the Nepalese army; but fortunately they were 
put down without much bloodshed. As soon ,as 
intelligence was received at Kathmandu of the 
Mutiny, the Darbar offered to send troops and even 
despaiched two regiments ; but the offer was for the 
moment declined by the Governor-General and the 
troops were recalled, It is believed that had the 
Nepalese troops co-operated, the massacre at Cawn- 
pore would have never occurred, This spontaneous 
offer of help is thus appreciated by Colonel Malleson: 


The independent position ocoupied by Nepal, the known 
abliity of the man, who though only prime mintater, wielded 
all real authority in the country, the certainty that the over- 
throw of the British could scarcely fail to offer great opportu- 
nities to an able general commanding # compact and well- 
disciplined army, gave to Jang Bahadur's proposal the appear- 
anoe, of bolng inspired by a pure and generous friendship, 
Iistory of the Indian Mutiny. Vol. IV. cabtnet edition, 1880; 


Ps 188, 


Towards the end of June Lord Canning had to 
accept Jang Bahadur’s offer; and within a few weeks 
4000 Nepalese troops had restored order in Azamgarh 
and its vicinity, In December, Jang Bahadur who 
had meanwhile reassumed the office of Prime Minis. 
ter, himself set out with an army of 8,000 men and 
beating down the rebels at Gorakhpur entered Oudh 
and advanced to Lucknow where he reinforced Sir 
Colin Campbell and enabled him to extend his plan 
of operations. They assisted in the campaign and 
finally retired into Nepalin May-June 1858. When 
numbers of fugitive rebels took refuge in the Nepalese 
Tarai, the Nepalese temporised with them until they 
had got all thé jewels and money out of them, At 
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last in 1859 they organised an expedition witch 
co,operated with the British troops in sweeping the 
mutineers out, Among the refugees were the Begin 
of Lucknow and her son, and Nana Saheb, Some say 
that the Nana fella victim to malaria in the Tarai; 
while others maintain that he took refuge in “Nepal 
itsolf where his wives were given shelters; and 
for long it was believed that he continued to live in 
the interior of Nepal. The Begum of Lucknow alsa 
took refuge in Kathmandu whore she resided for 
many years, 

A large portion of the Tarai was made over to 
Nepal as a reward for her services; while General 
Jang Bahadur was created a G. C, Bean honour 
of which he was very proud.” [fad it not been for 
the personal influence of Sir Jang, the Nepalese 
would most prabably have held aloof or have even 
sided with the rebels, ‘‘ Now howevar all parties see 
the wisdom of the course adopted and Sir Jang 
Bahadur’s position has no doubt beon rendered more’ 
secure by the benefits which the country has deriv. 
ed from his policy.” 

Subsequent to the Mutiny, the relations of Jang 
Bahadur towards the British Power continned to 
be equally cordial, He made several alterations in 
the treatics for the extradition of criminala; but he 
would not for long relax the jealous rules which ex» 
cluded foreigners from travelling in and surveying the 
country, not even allowing scientific expeditions of 
observation, In 1873 Sir Jang Bahadtir was created 
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a G. C. S. I and in the same year he received from 
the Emperor of China the title and insignia _of 
Thonglin-pim-ma-ko-kang-vang-syan which means 
“ Leader ‘of the army, the most brave in every enters 
prise, perfect in everything, master of the army, 
Mahatyj."" In 1874 Sir Jang proposed to revisit 
England with a large number of his relatives and 
even proceeded as far as Bombay, whence he return. 
ed on account of an accident. 

Sir Jang’s position, according to Dr., Wright, was 
a most astonishing one, His family interests were 
interwoven with those of almost every important 
family from that of the King downwards, The 
King’s eldest son, Trilok Bir Vikram Sah was married 
to hig daughter; and- the second !son to another 
daughter and niece, As he had upwards of a hundred 
children the opportunities for strengthening his posi+ 
tion by alliances of this type should have been very 
extensive. Sir Jang's administration was very bene- 
ficial to the country; but even he could not interfere 
with some of the customs and prejudices of the 
people. He restricted saté, but found it impossible 
te abolish the custom entirely. He was personally 
not averse to throwing the country open to Euro. 
peans, but'was afraid to do so on account of popular 
prejudice which is reflected in a sayings" With 
the merchant comes the musket, with the Bible comeg 
the bayonct.” Sir Jang also placed restrictions op 
the custom by which the dishonaured husband was 
allowed to cuf*down the seducer of his wife with 
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his bhudert; he also mitigated to a small extent cthe 
seyerity of the old laws against adultery and breaches 
of caste rules as well as the barbarity which was 
practised on the occasion of animal sacrifices, Ic 
absolutely prohibited saét in the case of women 
having young children and gave permission to salt to 
alter their minds even in the presence of the fatal 
pile. He began the practice of having tutors for his 
children, either European or Bengali. After his return 
from England, he abolished the old savage code of 
punishments involving mutilation, stripes cte, and 
introduced a new system. Only trenson, rebellion, 
desertion in times of war and other serious offences 
against the state were to be punished with death ; 
besides killing cows and murder. 

The administration of justice under Jang Baha 
dur was fair, and an appeal could always be made 
to the Council which practically meant the Minister. 
The standing army consisted in those days of about 
16,000 men divided into 26 regiments of from 500 tq, 
600 men each—supplemented by a large force of 
irregulars consisting mainly of discharged soldiors,” 
All the regiments have ‘been formed on the British, 
model and officered in the same way as the English 
army, All the higher ranks of the army Were filled 
up by the sons and relatives of Sir Jang Bahadur 
and his brothers, Practically Sir Jang was the head 
of every department in the State, Ie set up arr 
arsenal where rifles and percussion caps are manu. 
factured and cannon are cast and boted, 
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Sir Jang Bahadur usually resided at Thapatali 
on the banks of the Bagmati river near the town* of 
Patan, It consists of a succession of squares of gigan- 
tic houses inhabited by the minister's relatives and 
dependents; and the public rooms are described ag 
“being large, lofty and well-ornamented with pictures. 
and carvings. He also maintained a huge elephant. 
court, besides large stables and kennels, A statue of 
his was originally set up in the centre of the grand 
monument in the race course at the dapital, which 
was subsequently removed toa new temple built by 
him. Sir Jang, in spite of his philo-English tenden. 
cies was very proud of the independence of his state, 
and most jealous of any interference with his domes. 
tic policy. The British Resident was merely a consul, 
having nothing to do whatever with the government 
of the country, and no Gurkha could enter the 
Residency without permission from the Minister 
himself and without being accompanied by hig vakit, 

*Sir Jang used to have a daily report of everything that 
occurred at the Residency; and it was very difficult 
for the Resident, or any European to obtain informa- 
tion on any subject beyond what actually came under 
his own observation. Nepal under Sir Jang was a kind 
‘of Alsatia for Hindustan asit was very difficult to obtain 
the extradition: of criminals from his state. In fact 
the Nepalese have always prided themselves on never 
surrendering a fugitive—except when it suited them. 

Sir Jang was always most affable and courteous 
in his demeanour ; and according to Major Wright, 
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whatever might have been his failings, he always 
bofe himself as a gentleman. “ He was undoubtedly 
also a most-acute and talented man and it would be 
well for Nepal,” so Major Wright wrote in 17753—* if 
there were a few more among the rising genesation 
fit to be compared to him.” 

Nepal under Sir, Jang was the example of an 
independent Hindu state par ewcellenee in alliance 
and co-operation with the British Government. His 
wonderful career which closed in death in 18747 
enabled him to rightly estimate the worth of the 
English power. It was Sir Jang’s great services in 
the time of the Mutiny that formed the indissoluble 
tie connecting the two Governments; and the develop. 
ment of the Gurkha Regiments in the British Iidian 
Army after the Mutiny which “ forms one of the moat 
remarkable chapters in the history of our Indian 
Army” was one of the best fruits of that alliance, 
The idea of having Gurkha regiments was as old ag 
1832 when the Resident Mr. Hodgson urged it on 
the attention of Government, but it took shape only*as 
a result of the lesson learned in 1857, 

A comparative estimate of Sir Jang with his great 
contemporaries among Indian statesmen given by Sir 
Richard Temple in 1880 may not prove uninterest. 
ing :— 
sey ante tenga ammns athe uation Slat Jone, of 
administration, But Dinkar Rao of Gwallor was, quite original, 
so was Kripa Ram of Jammu, and moro especially Jang Bahadur 


of Nepal who governed aftor hia own fashion with hard] 
tinsture of Ruropean notions. Madhava Rao of Baroda. 109, 
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‘though Anglicised to some oxtent, ix quite Asiatic av fond, and 
df lefc to his own resources entirely, would evince striking origi- 
nallty.—Men and Events of my Time in India. p, 497. 


Sir Jang’s tradition has been kept up by succeed- 
ing Ministers of Nepal. The fear that his death 
would be followed by a series of revolutions has been 
Jasgcly falsified. AM power still continues in the 
‘hands of the Prime Minister ; and the present King 
Tribubana Bir Bikram Sah is much in the same 
position as his ancestor Surendra. The present 
Minister, Sir Chandra Shumshere Jang Bahadur 
‘Rana who came to power in Igor, practically placed 
the entire man-power of his state at the disposal of 
the English during the Great War, in recognition of 
which help the Indian Government makes an annual 
present of ten Jakhs of rupees to the Nepal Darbar. 


RAJA SIR DINKAR RAO 


ites 
HIS ANCESTRY 

The ancestors of Sir Dinkar Rao the illus 
trious statesman of Gwalior lived in a village 
called Devarukh in the Ratnagiri District of the 
Bombay Presidency. Of this village Vishvanath 
Wari was the Khot or Zamindar. Vishvanath had 
three sons, Hari, Ramchandra and Bhaskar. Bhas- 
karpant's son Timaji was favoured by the fatcs and 
so found opportunities to make-a fortune as well as a 
name for himself and his family. That was exactly 
the time when scveral Brahmins and Mahratta 
families rose to greatness and distinction. About the 
yeat 1745 Timaji found an entrance into the arena 
of politics at Satara, the capital of the Mahratta 
Empire and the seat and centre of all the political 
transactions which have influenced to a great degrée 
the pages of the Indian history. Step by step he TSG, 
in the estimation of his superiors and attracted the 
attention of the Chatrapati, the King of thé Mahrat- 
tas. The royal favour ensured by an honest and 
energetic porformance of duties, secured for Timaji 
considerable advantages, pecuniary as well as official, 
Thus this family emerged out of comparative obscu- 
Be ee ee phe Oe ates ges 
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city. Success followed success and at last the 
family attained a place in the official circle of the 
Mahratta Empire. Of Timajipant Rajwade’s sons, 
Ramrao and Balvantrao, the former followed in the 
_ footsteps of his worthy father and performed the 
state functions assigned to him with credit. Ram 
Rao had four sons and of these the eldest Dinkar 
Rao succeeded his father in the hereditary office of 
Rajwade. 
HIS EARLY DAYS. 

Dinkar Rao was born at Dewrukha on the Zoth 
of December 1819, On account of the anarchy and 
chaos preceding the abdication of the Peshwa his 
family along with many others was reduced tostraiten- 
ed circumstances and consequently his education could 
not be much attended to. After Raghoba’s entrance 
into the Gwalior service, he brought his family from 
the Deccan, Young Dinkar Rao was then but eight 
years old, Here Dinkar Rao picked up a little know- 
ledge of Persian and finance along with Marathi, At 
fifteen his career as a student terminated and he em- 
barked on his official career, 

‘  Dinkar Rao entered the service of Maharaj 
Scindia at the age of sixteen under the auspices of 
Bhausaheb Potnis. As Secretary to this influential 
officer of the Scindia’s Court, the young man had 
many opportunities of measuring the power of the 
different parties in the state and of acquiring an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the state affairs, In this 
position Dinkar Rao continued to remain for a long 
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time, Day by day his ability in the discharge of his 
offigial duties attracted the attention of the other 
members of the Gwalior Durbar and this circumstance 
stood him in good stead afterwards. 

Raghoba's services in the settlement of the Amba 
District went a long way in ensuring the success of 
his son and in securing the sympathy of the influential 
courtiers in his selection to the vacant; Subhaship, the 
dangers of which post were not at all unknown to 
the young officér. After being confirmed in the Subhat 
of Amba, this energetic officer, equal to the responsi- 
bilities of the task, set to do his best in ameliorating still 
more the deplorable condition of the district, In 
this he followed the footsteps of his sagacions 
father. During the days of his probationcrship, 
Dinkar Rao had taken advantage of every leisure 
hour to acquire a sound knowledge of administrative 
details, and had even gone the length of writing a 
small treatise connected with the conduct of state- 
affairs, 

During the troublous poriod, 1800-1852, it was 
not always possible for a man of mere ability and 
integrity to rise and come'to the front in the arena of 
native politics, Dinkar Rao was then the ablest man 
in Gwalior. Good fortune favoured bim also. There 
Were pt this time sympathetic officers of the type of 
Shakespeare and Malcolm who were always ready 
and eaget to appreciate native talent and merit. 
Dinkar Rao had caught the eye, of Shakes- 
peare and Malcolm. Major Shakespeare was now 
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promoted to the A, G. G. ship at Indore and 

Major Malcolm had succeeded him at Gwalior. 

Before relinquishing the charge of the Gwalior Resi- 

dency the Major had left on record his high opinion 

rogarding Dinkar Rao’s honesty and ability and 

the sound work he had done in Tawarghar. 
INTERNAL FEUDS 

The most difficult problem that lies before 
the reader of Dinkar Rao's life for solution 
is his elevation from the Subhaship of Amba 
to the Premier-ship of Gwalior, one of the 
most powerful States in India. While on the 
one hand the ability, integrity and assiduity of 
Dinkat Rao created a favourable impression about 
him‘in the minds of Sir Richmond Shakespeare and 
Colonel Malcolm, on the other, the chaos and 
confusion, which had been prevailing in the Gwalior 
administration since a long time and which had 
now assumed a most serious and chronic form, 
served a great deal to persuade the British 
Government to put at the head of the administration 
an officer of the state thoroughly honest and familiar 
‘with the administrative work rather than a big sardar 
sufficiently powerful to do mischief and so sufficiently 
disqualified for the position. 

The intcrnal administration of Gwalior was 
more or less-persistently neglected after the death of 
the great Mahadaji Scindia, Daolat Rao, Mahadaji’s 
successor, Was, as has been just said, an incapable ruler 
and fitted as little for improving the administration 
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of the state as for controlling the unmanageably large 
forees of Scindia, The terrible defeats which the 
Gwalior army had to suffer from the English in the 
great battles of Assaye, Laswari and Argam, had 
well-nigh destroyed Scindia’s military greatnesg, but 
still there was sufficient vitality in the Scindia's 
kingdom to withstand such disasters, 

In the reign of his successor Jankoji Rao, the 
army grew more dangerous to the peace and sound 
administration’ of Scindia’s dominions. This 
chief's short reign terminated on the 7th of 
February 1843. The great Jayaji Rao Maharajah, 
the greatest and the best of all those who came to 
the Gadi after the demise of Mahadaji, ascended the 
throne at the age of nine only. From 1842 to 1852, 
the History of Gwalior is full of the intrigues and 
feuds between the rival parties and the disappoint- 
ment of the British Political Resident in restoring 
peace and good administration in the vast dominions 
of the Maharajah Scindia during the minority of this 
Prince. 

At this time there were two principal parties in 
the state. One of them was headed by Mama Saheb 
and the other was under the auspices of tha famous 
Dada Saheb Khasgiwale” in whom the Mama Saheb 
found a Tartar. The British Resident, aware of the 
magnitude of the danger in case of an outbrerk of civil 
‘war, wrote to the Governor-General of all those dark 
movements carried on by Khasgiwale and his foes, 
The danger Was really a serious one. Lord Ellen. 
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borough followed a master-piece of policy in desiring 
to settle amicably the Gwalior affairs. His advance 
towards Gwalior was indeed with a noble purpose, 
though unpleasant occurrences did take place notwith- 
standjng these precautions, 

The British Government then came to the 
conclusion that Dada Khasgiwale was at the root of 
all the present disturbances and dissensions in the 
dominions of Scindia and an obstinate enemy of all 
peaceful prospect for the great state, ‘No delay was 
now allowed to be made in securing the person of 
the Khasgiwale, who was, after a great deal of ado, 
sent to the Governor-General's camp. This step 
was considered to ensure the peace of Gwalior, 
but the uncontrollable ‘army of Scindia bafited all the 
sanguine hopes of the Ranee (the Queen Regent) and 
the Governor-General. In fact both the Ranee and the 
Maharajah were quite helpless and unprepared to 
quiet the torrent of hostility which some of the power- 
ful Sardars harboured towards the well-intentioned 
interference of the Governor-General. Active prepara- 
tions were begun for facing the British arms and the 
unmanageable army of Scindia, confident of a certain 
victory, thought very lightly of the coming calamity. 
An important and memorable battle took place on the 
28th of December, 1843. The Gwalior army sus- 
tained two defeats, 

The interview between Lord Ellenborough and 
the Maharajah, delayed by these obstacles, came off 
on the 30th December 1843 when his Lordship 
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informed the Maharajah of the decision of the 
British Government to kecp the state in ils integrity. 
Gwalior was for the first time, subjected to the 
influence of the subsidiary system. A treaty was for- 
mally concluded on tho 13th of January 1844, Tt 
was agreed upon, among other important things, that ° 
a council of Regency consisting of six membors should 
be appointed to carry dn the administration with the 
advice of the Resident in important matters: Sirdar 
Ramrao Phalkay as President; Sirdar Bhow Potnis, 
Udaji Kbatkay, Deo Rao Mama Jodhav, Raja 
Balvant Rai, and Mulaji as Members. 

It will, therefore, be easy to understand from 
the foregoing paragraphs why and how Dinkar Rao, 
who was undoubtedly the ablest and most honest man 
of his time in Gwalior, became successful on account 
of the existence in the state of rival parties, who were 
every now and then ready to fly at cach other's 
throat, and thus proved the source of much unneces- 
sary bloodshed and unmitigated suffering to the rayat 
at large. As we will sec later on, Dinkar Rao des- 
troyed the possibility of a recurrence of these open as 
well as subterranean dangers at the risk of grout 
trouble and much unpopularity, 

The Council of Regency were dragging on 
a futile existence, when the last vestige of vitality 
passed away in the person of Sardar Ram Rao 
Phalkay. Once more there was a reversion to ihe 
old and chaotic state of things, Again there was. 
a very intricate question before the Dorbar and the 
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Resident accredited to the Court of Scindia, Colonel 
Malcolm was equal to the occasion. He had the conr- 
age of his conviction and was a man who could not 
but do everthing to place the Gwalior administration 
in as good a condition as it lay inhis power to do, The 
consideration of a capable successor, who would 
introduce a good administrative system into the state, 
now claimed the attention of the Durbar and the 
Resident. 

Sir Richmond was long ago raised to the post of 
A.G.G, for C, I,and had left a very high opinion 
on record about Dinkar MRao's enlightened and 
large-minded views, his honesty and administrative 
capacity of which there was a living proof in the 
District of Tawarghar. His successor ‘at Gwalior, 
Colonel Malcolm, bore even a higher testimony 
to Dinkar Rao’s ability. Conscquently, there 
remained no doubt as to the choice of a capable 
Dewan. 

HIS DEWANSHIP 

A grand Durbar was held at Gwalior early 
in the spring of 1852. Prior to this, Dinkar Rao 
was summoned from Ambah by Colonel Maicolm 
with the, cordial approval of Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare. In the presence of all the Durbarees 
and Sirdars, Colonel Malcolm intimated to the 
assembly the determination of the British Govern- 
ment to appoint Dinkar Rao as Dewan of Gwalior. 
Dewan Dinkar, Rao, soon after the assumption 
of the high office, embarked upon the onerous task 
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introducing a systematic and happy civil 
linistration into the state. 

The difficulties that beset the path of, Dinkar 
‘in the administration of the state were of a very 
ire nature, There were stubborn enemies--open — 

secret, The Maharajah was a minor. The 
dars were powerful and generally opposed to any 
ailment of the tortuous absolutism they enjoyed. 

' official circle was permeated with a self-secking 
lency and" any the least encroachment on their 
‘ex Was tantamount to courting a serious danger. 
re were, to all intents and purposes, no well- 
ided laws and so a systematic administration was 
ipicuous by its absence. Men too, who could be 
ied to the new order of things, were to be found 
1 difficulty in the state, Much less could then the 

system which the Dewan was to introduce be 
erstood and appreciated or supported by the exis- 
batch of officers, The greatest difficulty, howover, 

not in the incompetency but in the intentional 
systematic attempts of the Gwalior Officialdom 
inder the Dewan in any reforms he might think 
itroducing, OF these adverse circumstances the 
van Was not unaware, He foresaw such difMicul 
but they served only to enhance his determination 
ursue his task. 
EFORMS IN THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

The Dewan directed his attention first to the 
anue Department with great zeal. Ele brought 
t radical changes in the whole Department. The 
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whole state was divided into three divisions, Malwa, 
Esagar and Gwalior, for administrative purposes, 
Each division he placed under a Sir Soobha (Commis- 
sioner). Under him were Soobhas or Collectors of 
Districts (zillas.) Each Soobha had under him the 
‘Kamasdars (Tahsildars or Mamlatdars) and Naib 
Soobhas and soon. A Revenue Code was prepared 
for the guidance of the Reverlue officers and work 
was enjoined to be carried on strictly in accordance 
with the rules and regulations contained therein, 

The Districts (the zillas,) upto this time, were 
given to Tjardars (Farmers of Revenue) for a fixed 
sum to be annually paid by the Ijardars to the Durbar, 
The new Dewan destroyed this pernicious system, 
root’ and branch, ‘and introduced a more or 
less Ryatwari system. Leases were distributed to 
the Rayat, fixing the amount of assessment they were 
to pay tothe state, and the period for which these 
leases were 10 Continue was a long one, say, from 25 
to 30 years, 

JUDICIAL REFORMS 

The regular Judicial administration of the state, 
like the Revenue, owes its existence to this Dewan, 
The Sudder Adalut at Gwalior began its systematic 
work under his auspices. The Chief Justice or the 
Judge of the Sudder Adalut, the Naib Sir Soobha 
Foujdari, and the Naib SirSoobha Dewani, Naib 
Soobhas Foujdart and Dewani, and the Munsifs had 
their respective duties clearly defined, ; and for their 
guidance there were rules and regulations embodied 
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in a Judicial Code, The salaries of the Judicial 
officers were as liberal as thosé of the Revenue 
officers, ‘ One great flaw, however, remained in this 
system—pethaps unconsciously, ‘The language of the 
Courts, which ought to have been either EHindi or 
Marathi, was allowed to be Urdu. This is the only 
fault we have to find with the otherwise laudable 
Jadicial system, which came into existence in this 
great Dewan's happy regime. 
"OTHER REFORMS 

Schools were, founded at his instance in every 
important town in the Maharajah’s dominions, 

With a view to ensure the security of property 
and to suppress crime, an efficient Police Depart- 
ment was created. Gangs of robbers and Thugs, 
who infested the trunk roads, were brought to book. 
Dacoity was thus suppressed, At that time there 
were no railways and mails were carried by runners, 
Sometimes it so happened that these runners were 
attacked and the mails looted, But the system of road+ 
chowkies puta stop to these pernicious inroads on 
the mails and the runners, 

All servants of the state received their pay 
regularly—a reform very praiseworthy, and tending 
greatly to official purity and a conscientious discharge 
of official duties, He resolved to bring the prevailing 
extravagance under control. His chief object was to 
make the expenditure consistefit with the income of 
the state. He effected this by reducing wholesale the 
scale of expenditure and with a praiseworthy spirit of 
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fairness reduced his own salary to Rupees 2,000, 
though the Dowan usually reccived more than dowble 
that amount. , , 

Thus in less than five years Dinkar Raa had 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. It was a change 
from a violent misrule to a reformed and enlightened 
rogime oftpeace and order. The whole country was 
settled amidst the beginning of an cra of peace and 
prosperity. The greatest boon, Dewan Dinkar Rao 
conferred, was on the class of cultivators and the 
Zamindars., For, none were sd much oppressed, none 
suffered so severely during the past mal-administra- 
tions as did the Gwalior peasants, 

In the beginning of the year 1857 an event, 
whith was then considered to be of great political 
significance took place, viz, the visit of Maharajah 
Scindia to Calcutta in company with the Resident 
Major Macpherson. Maharajah Jayaji Rao left 
Calcutta excecdingly pleased with the hearty and 
gencrous hospitality of the kindhcarted Lord Canning, 
A close intimacy existed between the Maharajah 
and Lord Canning throughout the incumbency of the 
latter, and it was only owing to this fact coupled 
with the. influence of Dewan Sir Dinkar Rao, that 
Scindia remained steadfastly loyal to the British rule 
in India in the fateful year 1857-58, 

THE GREAT INDIAN MUTINY 

The name of Dewan Dinkar Rao is so insepar. 
ably connected with the Indian Rebellion or 
Mutiny of 1857, that we must notice that most 
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important and terrible event in some detail, The 
reasons for our doing this are various. Gwalior, 
under the control of the Dewan, played the most 
conspicuous part in the Rebellion. Every one of the 
Historians of the Sepoys’ Revolt is certainly of 
opinion that had Dinkar Rao and his master, the 
young Maharajah Scindia, been less zcalous in the 
opportune help they rendered to the Government, the 
British Indian Empire would have had to face almost 
insurmountable dangers and difficulties. No state 
in India possessed such an excellent army as Gwalior 
did. It occupies also a very advantageous strategical 
position, Its power of doing mischief as well as 
good was inexhaustible, Under a bad man, Gwalior 
would have become dangerous to itself and the Wholo 
of the British Indian Empire. There was another 
element of danger in the heart of this great state, 
The memorics of Maharajahpore and Panhyar were 
not yet extinct. There was yet a party in the 
state hostile to the growth of the power of the 
English. 

Sir John Kaye the historian of the Sepoy Revolt 
has to say as follows: 


A man of Maharajah Jayajl Rao's charactor, ifhe had 
fallen {nto bad‘hands, might have baon dangorous to himaolf 
and to others. Fortunately, however, he foll into good hands— 
hands that gently but firmly rostrained the restloasnoss of 
his nature. At the moat orltical period of his lifs, he had 
Dinkar Rao at his elbow. That great native stateaman who 
kad shared with Balar Jung of Hyderabad, the glory of 
being the Abul Fazal of the nineteenth century, and from 
whom the best of our English administrators have learnt 
many leasqns of wisdom, exereized a benign influence not only 
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over the Governmont of the Gwalior territory which he 
Yeformod and oonsolidated, but over tho personal character 
of,Maharajah Solndia himaelf, 

The great Rebellion of which so much had. 
been said and in which Jayaji Rao and Dinkat 
Rao took such a conspicuously loyal part first broke 
out at Meerut and spread like wild fire into the 
remotest parts of India. The Licutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which 
were the centre of the calamity and. the rallying 
place of all the disaffected but brave soldiers, had to. 
bear the brunt of the whole action. Mr, Colvin 
was in imminent danger. Maharajah Jayaji Rao 
and Dinkar Rao, on hearing of Mr. Colvin’s dis. 
tress, at once sent the fine body-guard of Scindia 
to the assistance of the Licutenant-Governor at Agra, 
Jayaji Rao and -Dinkar Rao also suceceded by 
various artifices in retaining inastate of inaction 
the over-whelming number of soldiers, now quite 
ready and impatient to join the ranks and thus to 
augment the strength of the mutincers whose power 
had already become very formidable. It was at this 
time thet both the Maharajah and the Dewan were 
able to save the several hundreds of British soldiors 
and officers and their families who found little or no 
sheltor in the British territory adjoining the Gwalior 
dominions, Several officers and ladies were 
concealed in the cellars of the Palace of His Highness 
and their lives were kept secure from the danger of 
the revengeful gaze of the wild mutineers, Gwalior ix 
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therefore called “ The Friendly Haven" to which 
helpless British officers and ladies came running 
with sanguine hopes of shelter throughout the conti- 
nuance of the Rebellion. 

The Peshwa’s hopes of receiving . Scindia's 
aid proved false. ° Jayaji Rao, to whom the. 
Rao Saheb and the Rani of Jhansi had address. 
éd a friendly letter requesting his aid against the 
English, defied. them and’ declared his intention 
of fighting the rebels, They both attacked Gwalior. 
The victory of the Peshwa’s army was com+ 
plete and Gwalior lay at the mercy of the victors, 
This important event took place on the rst of 
Jute 1858. ° The Peshwa Rao Saheb and the Rani 
entered Gwalior with all the pomp and circumstgncé 
fa victory whereupon the Peshwa was formally . 
crowned king of the state, and several Durbars were 
held for conferring rewards on many a favourite, 

The Gwalior Contingent Force broke otit ‘into 
‘open rebellion on the 14th of June 1857, Their 
spirits were greatly raised by the exaggerated reports 
of successes and victories in the North and West. of 
Gwalior. The Resident, Major. Macphergon, being 
in great danger, hastened to consult Maharajah Jayaji 
Rao and Dinkar Rao with regard to the safety of the 
European families” at Gwalior and: Morar, “Major 
zepherson and Sit Dinkar Rao attived at the con: 
n, to which ‘the, Maharajah’ gave consétit,” that’ 
aol he Evropean ladies and childteit weré cartied’ 
ta the Agra fort, their. complete safety’ Was an in 
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‘possibility. At last the Major left Gwalior in company 
with the ladies and children and attended by a strong 
estort supplied by the Maharajah Scindia, 

The brave but misguided mutincers thought that 
the British power would suffer irretrievably owing to 
the withdrawal of the Resident to Agra. They further 

. beguiled themselves by the vain hopes that the Scindia 
‘may now be persuaded to sepport the cause of the 
mutineers. The political Agent ‘had full influence 
over Scindia’s Dewan or Prime Minister, the celebra- 
ted Dinkar Rao. The Minister in his turn influenced 
his master and thus Major Macpherson from the 
interior of the fort at Agra, ruled the course of events 
at the court of Gwalior. 

. We had left’ the‘Peshwa and the Rani of Jhansi 
in the full enjoyment of their victory over the 
Gwalior forces. The Maharajah had already fled to 
Agra where Dinkar Rao, after providing for the 
safety of Baizabai and the Ranecs, joined his master 
at no distant date, Sir Hugh Rose had been ordered 
to take Gwalior and re-scat the Maharajah on hig 
ancestral throne, In pursuance of theso instructions, 
the illustrious Genexal Sir Hugh Rose's army arrived 
at Gwalior on the t7th of June 1858, An engage.’ 
ment sdon took place between the forces of the 
British General and those of the Peshwa. The’ Rani 
of Jhansi met with a heroic death, and’ her body cy 
burnt with great pomp and splendour, ‘The forces of 
the rebels were completely routed and. the Peshwa, 
overwhelmed with grief caused by the Rani’s. death, 
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left Gwalior, despairing and disheartencd. On the 
oth of June 1858, 19 days after the flight of the 
Maharajah from Gwalior, Jayaji Rao was again 
placed on the throne of his forefathers. The distur- 
bance was fully quelled at Gwalior, and General Sir 
Hugh Rose restored order in the capital of Scindia, 
Anew treaty consisting of ten articles was made 
by the Maharajah with the British Government and 
it was formally ratified by the Governor-General Lord, 
Canning at Benares on the 12th of December 1860. 
With regard to the part played by Scindia and 
Dinkar Rao in the mutiny, Colonel Malleson, c.s.1., 
author of the ‘Indian Mutiny,’ and of ‘ The Native 
Princes and their States’ etc. bears the following 
testimony : * Had the ablest member of the Council of 
India been at his ears, he could not have inspired 
him with counsels more calculated to prove beneficial 
to the British cause than those which he (Jayaji Rao) 
and his minister Dinkar Rao with the instinct of truly 
loyal nature, followed of their own free will.” 
BRITISH GRATITUDE TO SCINDIA 
Henceforth the Gwalior Durbar had not much 
to do with the mutiny, At least they had no direct 
connection with the transactions connected .with it 
after the re- installation of the Maharajah on the tgth 
of June 1858, though+ the final overthrow of the 
mutinous chiefs and soldiers had not been accomplished 
for a long time after that date. When thé rebellion 
had been completely quelled and order was restored 
in thé disaffected districts, Lord Canning left Calolitts 
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for a grand tour with the object of inspiring still 
greater confidence in the minds of the Native Sover- 
eigns and securing their complete good-will, which 
had been of so invaluable service in the disastrous 
times, In the Grand Durbar held on the goth of 
November 1859, His Excellency took advantage of 
the oppottunity by expressing on behalf of the 
Sovereign, his warmest feelings of gratitude to the 
Maharajah Scindia for the beneficial measures adop- 
ted by His (lighness for saving the British Empire in 
India, as well as for His Highness’s kindness and 
hospitality to the helpless ladies and officers, who had . 
flocked for shelter to his palace. Later on, His 
Excellency enumerated in the course of his speech all 
the good services rendered by the Gwalior Durbar 
to the British Government in its hour of great petil, 
and at the conclusion of (he memorable Viccregal 
oration, informed the Maharajah that in grateful 
xecognition of these brilliant services, the British 
Government was pleased to confer on His Highness 
a territorial reward worth about three lakhs of 
rupees per annum, The right of adoption was also 
received by IYis Wighness along with all the Indian ° 
Princes, The Gwalior Infantry was allowed to be 
increased from three to five thousdnd soldicrs, 
His Excellency bestowed an appropriate meed of 
panegyric on the illustrious statesman Rajah 
Dinkar Rao, who not only had helped the British 
Government in saving their Empire but had 
saved Gwalior from the greatest danger that could 
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ever befall it, In recognition of the eminent services 
performed in 1857, His Excellency conferred on the 
worthy Dewan a Jhageer of 5,000 rupees per 
annum. This reward is certainly but a meagre 
recognition of the Dewan’s valuable exertions.’ Tlye- 
Maharajah, however, made up the insufficiency of the 
reward by conferring ‘on the Dewan a splendid Jha- 
geer, yielding a net revenue of 60,000 rupees a year, 
HIS RESIGNATION 

It is not to be supposed that the action of 
the Dewan could be left unchallenged. Already 
a microscopic minority” now almost extinct had 
poured forth a torrent of sharp vituperation on 
the conduct of Maharajah Jafyaji Rao Scindin and 
Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao during the Mutiny, They 
believed that a vety suitable opportunity had arrived 
in 1837 for asserting independence and founding a 
native rule in India, and they condemned Jayaji 
Rao and Dinkar Rao. No reasonable and farsighted 
man can say that the Maharajah and his able Minister 
erred in any way. The path that they pursued, as 
We have already pointed out was thoroughly free front 
reproach. There was, however, only onc plan 
which would have been of great utility in avoiding 
the terrible bloodshed that took place and in ensuring 
the peace and safety of the North Indian Provinces 
at less cost as well as in silencing the clamours of the 
discontented parties. These men painted Dinkar Rao 
'n as black a colour as they could. Fora long time 
these sinister attempts were not attended to. But the 
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greater the disregard of the Maharajah to these men's 
counsels, the stronger became their determination to 
devise new methods for destroying the Minister's influ 
ence, Every art was used. The Maharajah, a proud 
Mahratta Prince in the prime of his youth, was 
even told to his face that the Dewan was the real 
master and the Maharajahsa mere puppet in his 
hands, Theso frequent attempts, repeated every 
now and then and by every possible means, began 
ultimately to gain ground, The Maharajah endea- 
voured to check the minister’s powers unreasonably 
or to put other harassing conditions upon the perform- 
ance of his official duties, For some time such a 
state of tension continued between the august master 
and the honest minister. At last, however, the crisis 
came, The misunderstanding betwcen the Maha- 
rajah and the Dewan deepened day by day, and at 
last the latter openly spoke of resigning. Often the 
Resident would interfere in the matter and bring 
about a reconciliation, for the Resident well knew 
that the state required the guiding hand of sucha 
Minister for a time at least, But the poison, poured 
into the Maharajah’s ears, was such as to be above 
all cure.’ In high wrath His Highness left Gwalior 
for Sipri, 30 kos from the capital, saying “Hither 
Dinkar Rao or I would rule in Gwalior.” The 
Dewan at once proceeded to the Maharajah’s camp, 
Though His Fighnegs was in high wrath, the Dewan 
ushered himself into the royal presence and tendered 
the resignation of his office, enhancing the effcot of 
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such a timely and well-suited action by an opportune 
spetch of afew sentences, couched in the most 
appropriate terms, The Maharajah was a little 
appeased. His Highness even went to the length of 
saying that such a hasty resignation was not required. 
But the Dewan’s mind was made up. His decision 
was the outcome of deep thought, and once made up it 
was never to be withdrawn. After presenting his 
resignation, the Dewan returned to Gwalior and 
related to the “Resident the account of his trip and 
the details of his resignation. 
The great Jayaji Rao ever afterwards entertained 
a sincere regard for his faithful Dewan whose services 
” he frequently utilised in effecting the scttlement of in- 
tricate questions connected with his State, The Dewan 
whose fame had already spread far and wide, was at 
no distant date prevailed upon in spite of himself, to 
tender his weighty advice in a more exalted position 
of public utility in the Supreme Council at Calcutta, 
IN THE SUPREME COUNCIL 
Lord Canning who knew perfectly well the high 
value of Sir Dinkar Rao as an administrator, was 
sorry to hear of the Dewan’s undeserved treatment 
and could not allow the great Dewan to remain with- 
out any public appreciation of his great talents, He 
therefore, offered him a scat in the Supreme Council, 
an honour then enjoyed only by ruling sovercigns, 
Reo Rajah Dinkar Rao took his seat in the Supreme 
Council along with the Maharajah ot Patiala and 
Maharajah Deo Narayan Sing of Benares in 186%, 
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‘We would only briefly show the amount and nature 
of the work performed by the Rao Rajah in the Council 
at Calcutta. As a well-wisher and friend of the Indian 
Princes, he had to undertake the supervision and 
_reconslruction of the administrative machineries of 
seveial important Native States, He was known all 
over India as an eminent administrator and his fame 
as such compelled him to yiold to the urgent pressure 
which was brought to bear on him by the Maharajahs 
of Dewas, Rewah and Dholepore, in* whose affairs 
he had to interfere. The urgent appeals of these 
Mahatajahs were more or less seconded by those of 
the political officers accredited to their courts, and to 
shirk from such a duty would have been improper, 
at least against the etiquette which prevails in the 


aristocratic circle in India, 
SIk DINKAR RAO IN DIOLEPORE 


The first Prince who solicited Dinkar Rao’s aid in 
reforming his slate affairs was the Rana of Dholepore, 
a srvall but very important principality, which has an 
historical interest worthy of a cursory notice at least. 
In 1857 Bhagvant Sing rendered good services 
to the Inglish and saved the lives of several Euro+ 
pean officers and ladies. ILis Dewan Deoraj TIansa 
gave him much trouble, The Dewan attempted in 
1862 even to depose Rana Bhagvant Sing, and for 
this treachery the Rana placed him in custody. 
‘There was thus a great deal of disorder and intrigue 
in the state on account of the refractory spirit of 
Dewan Deoraj Hansa, 
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Rao Rajah Dinkar Rao was then appointed with 
thé cordial approval of the Government of Indiasas. 
Superintendent of the Dholepore State, A Superin- 
tendent is generally like a special Political Agent for 
the state with full powers of administration.. The. 
first duty of a minister isto place the finances of # 
state on a sound basig as well as to improve the 
Judiciary. Reform, therefore, in this direction, 
was undertaken. Other branches of the adminis- 
tration were also attended to. Intrigues andi 
plots were put down with a strong hand, and 
the partisans of Dewan Deoraj Hansa prevented 
absolutely from working any further mischief and 
chaos, 

SIR DINKAR AND TIE REWA STATE 

Before the expiry of a long interval, this veteran 
administrator was requested by another and a more 
important State for the amelioration of the deplorable 
condition of its affairs. Rewa was in chaos and 
Dinkar Rao was prevailed upon to go there. On assu- 
ming the reins of the Rewah Government, he directed 
his attention to the reform in the Revenue deparlment. 
The assessment was made with generosity and justice. 
The amount of dues to be paid by the Zatindar to 
the State was fixed for a settled period and the: 
pesantry was distinctly told that they were to pay 
not a farthing more than the amount  specifiedt 
in the pattas (leases). Much of the system of ad. 
ministration introduced in the Raj resembled that 
introduced in Gwalior a few years before, and thé 
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laws and regulations were more or Iess the same as 
contained in the famous Dastur-ul-Umal, 

The total revenues of the Siate amounted to 
about twenty Inkhs, Half of this was portioned out 
to the Bhayyats, the kinsmen to the Maharajah and’ 
the noblemen, The other half was then utilised for 
purposes of the State. About two lakhs of this were 
absorbed by the civil administration; the palace 
received three lakhs: four lakhs were to be disbursed! 
on thestate army and one lakh was to be kept as 
reserve fund in the state exchequer, 

HIS SERVICES TO BARODA STATE 

We now pass on to consider Sir Dinkar's 
connection with Baroda. In 1863 Malhar Rao 
Maharajah had, it is alleged, attempted to poison 
his elder brother, the ruling Gackwad Khandco Rao 
Maharajah, who, coming to know somehow of the 
criminal intention, placed Malhar Rao in custody at 
Padra, After the death of Khandeo Rao, the British 
Political Resident, accredited to the Baroda Durbar, 
released Malhar Rao and placed him on the Gackwar 
Musnad, This Prince had little or no aptitude for 
turning outa good ruler, Although there must be 
some éxaggeration in the reports spread about 
Malhar Rao, it is recognised on all hands that 
Malhar Rao wasa lewd Prince of no competency, 
Sir Lewis Pelly issued a proclamation announ- 
cing that there existed a strong suspicion about 
Malhar Rao Mahnrajah’s attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre, that the charge would be gone into before a 
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High Commission and that the Mahratta rule would 
‘be.continued in Baroda irrespective of the result of 
the enquiry, This was followed by another pro- 
clamation, setting forth the charges on which the 
enquiry was to proceed. The High Commission, 
which was appointed to conduct the enquiry, con 
sisted of the following members, all men of note 
and mark and eminently fitted by their august posi- 
tion to try an august criminal, 

(1) Sir * Richard Couch, Kt, Chief Justice 

of the Bengal Presidency. 

(2) His Highness Maharajah Jayaji Rao 

Scindia, G.C.S. 1, GC. B,C. LE. 

(3) H. H. Maharajah Sawai Ransingji of 

Jeypore. 

(4) Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, K. C, S. 1, 

(5) General Sir Richard Meade, K.C.S,I. 

(6) Mr. Melville, Bengal Civil Service, 

Mr, Jardine of Bombay served as sccre. 
tary of this Commission. 

The Commission began its business on the 
43rd of February 1875 in a magnificent building in 
the Residency. The accused Prince was provided 
with a seat on the dais and he watched the procecd- 
ings, with a mournful gravity. It may well be con- 
jectured that the Rao Rajah Dinkar Rao was 
especially active throughout the course of the 
enquiry ; for he was well acquainted with judicial 
proceedings and consequently took every trouble to 
‘consult law, equity, experience and common sense, all 
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of which had to be brought to bear on such a novel 
enquiry, 

To Sir Dinkar Rao is due, wo believe, the credit 
of having saved the Prince from the charge of a hein- 
ous crime. Though Malhar Rao was Weak, he wag 
hot, it is alleged, wicked nor had he made for himself 
a great name for wanton cruclty, Yet the Prince's 
danger was not gone, A proclamiation announced to the 
whole of India that Malhar Rao was to be deposed 
for misrule (on the rgth of April) and ‘deported to 
Madras by a special train where the unfortunate 
Gaekwar died on the 2oth of July 1882, 

FURTHER HONOURS 

Honours naturally came thick on Sir Dinkar 

Rao. In 1875 H.R. H. The Prince of Wales paid 
a prolonged visit to India. It was at Agra that 
H.R. IL received Sir Dinkar Rao with every 
mark of courtesy and kindness, Tho interview 
between the Prince and Sir Dinkar Rao lasted for a 
long time and H. R. H. showed to the Veteran 
Minister every mark of royal appreciation of the 
seminent — statesman’s Conspicuous services to the 
Indian Empire. The Prince of Wales presented a 
large book,, Louis Rouselet’s ' Indian Princes’ with 
the following inscription on it,;—" To His Excellency 
Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao with the kind regards of 
Albert Edward." 

The Imperial assemblage at Delhi took place 
in the cold season of 1877. On such an occasion 
Sir Dinkar Rao, it necd scarcely be mentioned, 
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was duly invited. Rao Rajah Dinkar Rao received 
‘the great title of Musheer-i-Khas Bahadur as & 
personal distinction, though afterwards this title was 
made hereditary along with that of Rao Rajah 
during the regime of Lord Ripon. 

- MORE SERVICES TO SCINDIA 

Maharajah Jayaji Rao Scindia had adopted 
a child in 1865 and named him Ranoji Rao. 
This child turned out very mischievous and signa~ 
lised his short-lived career as heir-apparent of the 
Gwalior Raj by taking part in plots and intrigues 
against his sovereign and father, Maharajah Jayaji 
Rao, Sir Dinkar Rao’s services were availed of by 
the Maharajah and the adoption was cancelled aftor 
a great deal of trouble, mental as well as physical, 
This event proves conclusively that the Maharajah 
had every confidence in his late Minister, ‘Che joy 
of Maharajah Jayaji Rao was unbounded wher 
H. H. saw that the adoption was cancelled by the 
‘Government of India, 

The rendition of the Gwalior fort took place in 
1885. But long before this, since the visit of 
the Prince of Wales in 1876 or even a little earlier, * 
the Maharajah had expressed a strong desire lo get 
back the Fortress at any cost. Sir Dinka? Rao was 
entrusted with the task of having this ambition 
fulfilled. Through the aid of this illustrious states. 
man as. well as the unswering loyalty of the 
‘Gwalior State, this desire of the Maharajah was duly 
fulfilled during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin who . 
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visited Gwalior in 1885, and personally told H, H. 
that the Government of India were glad to meget 
with the wishes of the Gwalior Durbar in this respect. 

The last appearance of Sir Dinkar Rao in 
‘Gwalior was in the December of 1894, when H. H. 
Madho Rao Saheb Scindia was invested with powers 
of administering the State. Sir Dinkar Rao was 
given a special seat of honourein the grand Durbar 
held on that auspicious occasion, Now and again the 
British Government also honoured him, with special 
marks of appreciation. Thus his last days were spent 
amidst the peace of his home surrounded by his two 
sons (who also rose to distinction in the service of 
Gwalior) and a large host of relatives, Wealth and 
fame were his and the love and respect of a whole 
generation of his countrymen. On the 2nd January 
1896 in his 77th year, Sir Dinkar Rao died peaceful 
ly in his residence at Allahabad. 

HIS CHARACTER 

Sir Dinkar Rao was the last of that illustrious 
trio, which has been so prominently identified with 
having saved the British Empire in India, Maha. 
rajah Sir Jang Bahadur G.c.s.1., G.c.B., and Nawab 
Sir Salar Jang, G.¢.8.1., had long ago joined the majo- 
ity. Dinkar Rao's uncommon industry and irre. 
proachable honesty of which we have already spoken 
in detail, were the mnin causes of his coming to the 
top of the service and we must also add that it was in 
no small measure due to Sir Richmond Shakespeare's 
unerring judgment of Sir Dinkar's character and ability, 
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And Sir Dinkar fully deserved the choice. 
Dinkar Rao's public conduct was spotless; his 
private life was saintly, He was a man who: 
heartily loved reticence, His lofty gravity was 
never marred by a free use of the organ of specch. 
But his words always carried a meaning with them. 
In fact his reticence had become proverbial. But his 
speech was always charming, animated, full of mean- 
ing and gravity. A Jow joke or an unworthy word never 
came out of fis lips. He was possessed of exceedingly 
polished, courtly and dignified manners. His very 
appearance showed that he was a man not belonging 
to the ordinary run of humanity. He always 
carried with him that justifiable and truly becoming 
sense of his august position, and his striking 
personality always commanded awe and reverence, 

Dinkar Rao wielded a boundless influence with 
the Government of India and the Indian Princes, 
There were only two other Premiers,’ Maharajah 
Jang Bahadur and Sir Salar Jang that enjoyed, 
such a position, along with Sir Dinkar Rao. But 
even to these two great men Sir Dinkar Rao was 
superior in one respect at Icast, In intelluctual attain 
ments and administrative ability, Dinkar Rao outshone 
Maharajah Jang Bahadur and Sir Salar Jang, though 
of course in all other respects, these three great 
Premiers were equal, 
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DEWAN RANGACHARLU 


Dewan Rangacharlu 


INTRODUCTORY 

( Bae RANGACHARLU was among the fore- 
| runners of a new age,—tho age of nationalism 
and self-'government, 1t was some three years after 
his death that the Indian National Congress met for 
the first time. It was many months after the Mysore 
Representative Assembly was started that Lord 
Ripon’s Government introduced their famous measure 
of local autonomy. His was the age of W. C, 
Bonnerjec’ and Dadabhai Naoroji, the political re- 
formers; of K. T. Telang and M. G. Ranade, the 
religious and social reformers; of Dwarakanath 
Mitter and Badruddin Tyabji, the jurists; of 
Rajendra Lal Mitra and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
the scholars; and last, but not least, of Sir T, 
Madhava Rao and Sir Salar Jung, the saviours of 
Todian States—all the first fruits, so to say, of 
Western culture in India, More or less contempor. 
ancous with him beyond the seas were Bright and 
Gladstone, Lincoln and Mazzini, Mill and Tennyson, 
The great Liberal principles of which theso giant. 
figures were the exponents in the West found their 
political expression here in India in Rangacharlu, 
and his compatriots, 


"Largely drawn and revised, from his akotoh of tho Life 
of Duwan Rangachas iu, by Mr. Dd. Vv, QUNDAPPA, Wditor of 
the Karnataka, Bangalore City, 

¢ 
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EARLY LIFE 

A man of the people in origin as well as in 
temperament was Cettipaniam Veeravalli Rangacharlu. 
He was born in 1831,—the year in which the British 
took possession of Mysore, after deposing the Maharaja, 
—in a village in the Chingleput District, Madras 
Presidency ; and if intelligent and respectablo parent. 
age is a fortune, he wag indeed fortunate. His father 
Ragavacharlu, a Sri Vaishnava Brahmin of the 
middle class,»was a clerk in the Collectorate of that 
district. Among his close connections who won 
distinction in life may be mentioned the late Mr, 
Vembakkam Rama Iyengar and Sir V. Bhashayam 
Iyengar. His father was keenly alive to the benefits 
of English education and wag therefore anxious Lo 
send him to Madras; but his income being modest, 
his ambition seemed almost impossible of attainment 
until, by the death of a relative, he got, it is said, a 
considerable sum of money; and Rangacharlu secured, 
besides, the patronage of Mr, Raghavachariar, the 
first Indian Magistrate in Madras, Rangacharlu’s 
youth was marked by an unusual degrec of precos 
ciousness, He was diligent in his studies, and disting- 
uished in his class and was the pet of his teachers. Elo 
came under the influence of Mr. E. B, Powell, one of 
the pionecrs of modern education inSouthern India, 
who had awarded him a scholarship ; and ho took the 
Certificate of Proticiency in 1849. Mr. Powell always 
took care to inspire his pupils with a high sense of 
their patriotic duties ; 
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Let cach oducated Nativo, thon, regard himmelf as a 
¢oavhor, olthor dircotly or indirectly, of his leas fortunate 
dountrymen, Aw he moots with aucoess in his path of life, and 
this sphere of influence consequontly widons, lot him exert him- 
wolf the more stronuoualy to seoure to others tho advantagem 
which have placed him in the poaition he oooupios, 

This injunction was never Jost upon Rangacharlu. 
At a ‘public meeting held in Madras in 1875 to 
do honour to his retiring master, he owned that 

tho bost effects of his modo of training aud the high stand- 
ard of duty which he setup before the oyes of his puptls are 
visiblo in the marked success which attendod the aaroor of his 
atudonta who now ocoupy tho foremost ranka in overy dapart. 
mont of the public service and some of whom fill the highest 
publio positions, commending themselves to approval, less por- 
hops by theft ability than by thefe honest dovotion to their 
duty, .. . , » JL have now only to add that those most 
usoful labours commenolng with the firat efforts ever mado to 
promote the intellectual advancement of the people by means 
of liboral English Bduoution, and continued without interrup~ 
tion over the long poriod ofa quarter of a century have enabled 
him to offeot a great national change, and thus ontitled him to 
the position of s great national benofaotor, IIo may bo sald to 
havo formed the moral chardoter and intellootual aspirations of 
a whole goneration of mon, and to havo thus placed the future 
advanoomont of the peoplo on +a footing of oortainty and 
progress, 

AS REVENUE ADMINISTRATOR 


Education being over, he successfully passed the 
Public Service Examination and took up service as a 
clerk wader Mr. Ellis, Collectors of Madras. After some 
time, he was transferred to Chingleput and then to 
Salem, Experience in the lower ranks of office gave 
him a decp insight into all the details of revenue 
administration; and the corrupt practices prevalent 
therein excited his moral indignation, As a result 
came out, in 1856, that bold and outspoken paper 
“On Bribery” which might well bo taken as the first 
manifestation of his popular fibre and popular 
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sympathies. Among those whom it attacked were, it 
appeats, some of his own kith and kin; and every 
page of it bears testimony to his dcop-seaied 
suspicion of redetapism. It pointed to (1) the 
inadequate pay of the native servants, (2) the 
insufficiency of the superior educated and, moral’ 
agency, (3) the imperfections of the revenue system, 
and (4) errors of the’ administrative officers, as the 
causes of official malpractices and also suggested some 
remedial measures. It put forward a plea for the 
formation of popular assemblies in all «important 
towns and for the starting of a ‘ native paper” to 
voice forth public opinion, disseminate correct notions 
regarding the nature of the British Government and 
check the irregularities of public servants, The 
pamphlet was at first intended for private circulation, 
but was after two years given to the public, under the 
pseudonym of “A Native Revenue Officer,” at the 
instance of “a gentleman who is deeply interested in 
the intellectual, moral and social improvement of the 
native inhabitants,"—probably Mr. N. G, Taylor. 
From Salem he was sent to Saidapct as Tasildhar 
and from there to Nellore as District Sheristadar., In 
1839 Mr, Taylor, President of the Inam Commission 
and afterwards of the Railway Commission, selectad: 
Rangacharlu as his Special Assistant, In this capa- 
city, he crossed the sea on an official journey to 
Calcutta, along with Mr. Taylor, laying aside the 
objections of his relatives and co-religionists, This 
sign of a mind emancipated from superstitious homage 
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ito blind custom created no small stir in orthodox 
circles at the time. His “ excellent judgment" and 
“wonderful capacity” were of great service to Mr, 
Taylor ; and when the latter became, later on, a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council fram Madras, he used to con- 
‘sult his old colleague on all points of importance 
and quote his ‘opinions in the dcbatos, 
VILLAGE RE-ORGANIZATION 
A great deal is said nowadays about village 
‘re-construction, though little has been accdmplished yet 
in that direction, Rangacharlu, when he was Special 
Assistant Inam Commissioner in Madras, drafted a 
scheme of Village Panchayats which is admirably 
adapted for the moral and material advancement of 
village communities even to-day. The constitution of 
the Village Municipal Corporation according to his 
‘scheme adumbrated in his momorandum of 1860 is as 
‘follows: 


Kvery village shall have, acsording to tho sivo, from 3 to 7, 
or more hondmon who shall form ita Municipal Oorporntion, 
Thoy shall bo appointed by the oleotion of the landholders ubovo 
a oorjain grado. Bub whore thore are considerable vumbors of 
other tradesmon, such as wonvors, or of Pelyalcart oultivators 
with larga ond distinot intorosta in tho village, they shall bo 
allowod tho oleotion of one of the hoadmon. The election is lo 
take placo poriodisally oncoin 5 or? yonra in tho prosonco of 
the Qolloctaqr, or his doputios, during the Jamabandy Sottlomont, 
vaoanoles alone boing ftlod up in tho intorval, Tho hoadmony 
so olootod, shall propose for the approval and confirmation of 
the Gollactor—one of thaly numbor to bo thelr oltof or Munslff, 


Rangacharlu was fully aware of the wants and 
weaknesses of village communities, Ie recognized 
‘that “ the tendency of theadministration is to split up 
communities and to destroy all social distinctions» 
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save that of the official class. The consequence ts 
that public opinion ceases to exercise any influenca as 
an incentive to good behaviour. The people are in- 
capable of any movement for social good, while 
numerous petty and uncontrolled authorities become 
focuses of litigation and corruption. Rangacharlu held 


that: 

The surest remedy to thoso various evils is tho revival of 
the village municipalities, who, as thoy are matured, wilt 
gradually reliave Government of many minor duties which it 
cannot profitaBly undertake; and maintain thoir intoreste 
against official oppression, more effectually, than a distant 
authority, Sosiety itself will be brought into a hoalthy working 
order. A new field of distinction, honour, and influence will be 
open to men becoming good and esteemed membors of soclaty. 
Their example and influence will exeroiae a beneficial offect 
upon thelr neighbours Bvil propensities will find a chook in 
publio opinion, and injured parties will at once appeal to the 
aympathy of their fellow-villagers, The enorgles of (tovornmont 
offisers will not be, wasted in tracing out truth, nor will the 
morals of the people suffer by attempts to conceal it, In every 
petty concern of life. Sooial jmprovoments and publio works of 
utility oan be undertaken with facility by the recognized leading 
men of the community inatesd of looking to Government for 
everything; and officers of Government Interested in these 
matters will kaow where to work, and whom to poravade and 
advice, A new school for official training will be anened, Itt 
which the principal mambers of the village communitios, oan 
enter without quitting their own avooations, or degrading or 
demorslizing themselves, and an offictal olasy with landed into» 
rests in the country ahd with a well-tested reputation for rot 
peotability and good conduct amongst the people will booome- 
available for the higher revenue and judiolal oMfoos, whilo to 
men retiring from public life, the village offices will open an 
honourable and agreeable position, in which they onn aproad 
blessings of peace amongat their follow-men, 


In 1864, Rangacharlu was appointed the Deputy 
Collector of Treasury at Calicut. 
MYSORE IN TRANSITION 
It will be remembered that in 1831 Maharaja 
Sri Krishnaraja Wodayar Bahadur UI, c.c.s.1. 
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of Mysore was dethroned on account of alleged 
maladministration, But the stout-hearted Mahataja 
pleaded “not guilty,” and kept on petitioning and 
vigorously agitating through an expensive agency in 
England, for 36 long and weary years, in order to 
redeem himself from the unwarranted dishonour 
and be restored to his rightful position. At last ina 
Despatch dated the 16th April 1867, the Secretary of 


State communicated to the Government of India that 


Hor Majesty dosires to maintain that ¢she Maharaja's) 
familly on the throne in the person of His Highness’ adopted son, 
upon terms corresponding with those of 1799....1f at tho 
demieso of His Highness, the young prince should not have 
attained tho age..,...for his majority, the territory shall continua 
to he governed in hia name, upon the same prinolples and under 
the same regulations as at the prosent time. 


This wise and just decision was not a little due 
to the powerful advocacy of the Raja's cause by 
Liberal statesmen, among them being our own 
Dadabhai, the Grand Old Man, and the eminent 
philosopher who later presided at the India Office 
with conspicuous sympathy and foresight. In the 
course of a telling article in the Mortnightly Review 
of September 1866, Lord Morley wrote :-~ 


If thoro Ia any credence to bo attached to tho reports of 
the most Jmpartlal and exporloncod Anglo-Indlana, tho ta- 
corporation of Mysoro Is just oneof those monsuroa most likely 
to pavo tho way for ronowed disaffootion and ltw disastrous 
sonsequencos, . . We havo abandoned our logitimnte Influence 
In the-Woat (n order to annox in the Haat, We proash moral 
auasion in Huropa so that we may be froa to praoctlos matorlal 
ropression In Adla. We make oursslves despised in one 
continent fn order to make oursolves hated In anothor. 


In the meanwhile, a telegram dated the 28th 
March 1868, from the Commissioner of Mysore to 
the Secretary to the Government of India announced: 
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Maharaj: dled at 11 o'olook Jaat night. Regiment feom 
French Rooks arrived ab Mysore and ocoupled Fort gates, Alt 
is quiet. Vuluable property sealed up; and ladies and servants 
received expression of condolence and asauranoe of protection. 


IN THE SERVICE OF MYSORE 
Previous to this, Sir Richard Temple, Secretary 
to the Government of India, had, hearing of the 
Maharaja's scrious illness, instructed Mr. L. Bowring, 
Commissioner, that “ the young Maharaja should bo 
treated personally us successor to the late Maharaja, 
and suitable arrangements regarding the Palace and 
the household shoutd be made,’ Accordingly, the 
Commissioner reported on the 7th April that he 
“had an interview with the young Maharaja and the 
Ranies,”’ that “ schedules of all property belonging to 
the late Maharaja have been Obtained and a com- 
plete inventory will be made,” that “ considering the 
Jaborious nature of the duties entailed, a first-rate 
native will be required” ‘to assist Major Elliot in 
scrutinizing the establishments and invoicing the pro- 
perty’’ and that“ the advice of an experienced 
native would be very useful on such an occasion.” 

On 5th May following, Mr. Bowring wrote :— 


The Government of Madras have, on my appllontion, boo 
good enough to tranafer to me the aervices «f Mr. Rangachariy, 
a Deputy Colleator of that Presidenoy, for the purpose of alding 
Major Blliot in the laborious duty before him Mr. Rangacharly 
served for along time under the Hon'ble Mr faylor in thd 
Tnam Inquiry of Madras and I have Iittle doubt that that 
gontiaman will. teatify to his remarkable aptitude for businoas 
aod his high character. I have no hesitation, therefare, in solloic~ 
ing the confirmation of Government of his appuintmoent to the 
post referred to. 


On May 23, the Government sanctioned the 
appointment on a monthly salary of Rs. 800. About 
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three months later, we find the Commissioner report- 
ing,‘ the successful accomplishment of the reduction 
and revision of the Palace establishments of tha late 
Maharaja of Mysore, a laborious duty which, owing 
to the judicious arrangements of Major Elliot, the 
Superintendent, who was ably seconded by Mr. 
C. V. Rarigacharlu, has, notwithstanding its formid- 
able nature, been performed so as to command the 
acquicscense of all those concerned in it." Major 


Elliot himself had written :-— 


In laying before the Government the result of what has 
now been accomplished and which will greatly facilitate our 
labours inthe settlement of what remains in the Dopartmont 
of Property und Dobts of Hin late Highness’ affatrs, I ounnot 
avoid anticipating the close by plecing on record tho very high 
opinion I have formed of, tho value of Mr. 0. Rangacharlu's 
services in the sucooss which has attonded our procoodings In 
the sogomplishmnent of what may safely be tormod the most 
{mportant part of the taak ovmmitted to our charge. Ils 
untiring enorgy, unwoaried pationce, judgmont and sngaogity 
shave boon applied with so muoh tact and reacaroh to tho very 
Jaat closing of tho lsts that [uttribute tn great moasure the 
almoat absansa of complaint ar manifestition of discontent ta 
the porsevoring scrutiny which, through hia valuable assistunco, 
‘has boon brought to hoar on cach individual caso, 


Again, the same officer wrote -— 


It ia mattor of considorablo rogrot to mo thatl have boon 
oompolled by tho stato of my health to rolinquish the charga 
without for ashort time at Joast having any opportunity of 
watohing the working of the Palnoa departmonts undor tho 
now royimo; Lam satiated that what romaina to be dono as 
woll as what farther oxplanation may heroaftor be required In 
regard to the past sottlemants and tha pelnoiples foliawed in 
obtatning them willbe roadily attonded to by Mr. O, Ranga- 
charlu to whose value asa public officer [have again, wt tho 
dloag of my Inbours, to record my testimony and bag to oam~ 
mond him most strongly to the favourable consideration of 
Government as one ominently qualifiod to do honour to the 
thighest branches of publio service lo his able ansistunce 
Lhavoe bean much indebted throughout the whole of thie, in 
many respeots, delicaty and most fatiguing and Intrivate 
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inquiry, and I am deslrous that Mr, Rangacharlu should receive 

the orodit whioh he ao justly doservea for the ability enorgy 

and great acouraoy in the details, . . . © 
This was in November 1868. In Decomber 


next, the Government of India appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel J. Heines to be Guardian to the minor Mahas, 
raja of Mysore and suggested to the Commissioner 
that “it would conduce to good order and manage- 
ment to place, under the Guardian, a highly qualified 
native gentleman who might be of much use in regul- 
ating and controlling the affairs of the household 
and who might, from his knowledge of native habits 
and character, give valuable advico and suggestions 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Heines, Such a qualified 
person, His Excellency in Council believes, is at this 
moment available in C. Rangacharlu . , » .” 
The suggestion of course took effect. In 1869, 
Lieutenant Colonel! Heines was succeeded by Licut- 
enant Colonel G.+B, Malleson; and an official paper 


of August 1871 states: 


Assoviated with Lt, Col. Malleson and now with Mr 
Gordon, bis successor, jn his important work, are Mr, Ranga. 
oharlu and Mr, Jayaram Rao, . . . . Mr Rangaoharlu 
had already earned the good opinion of Govornmont by the 
meritorious assistance which be rendored to Major Oharios 
WUlObs . 


RETRENCHMENT IN MYSORE ADMINISTRATION 
In 1874, Rangacharlu wrote a characteristic 
paper on “Fifty Years of British Administration 
of Mysore’ which was published in London and 
created considerable sensation among the Parliament- 
ary friends of India, It was onlya fragment; but as: 
it fearlessly exposed the shortcomings of British rule, 
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~~how it was expensive without being adapted tor 
the special circumstances of the State And 
how certain individuals were fattening at the cost 
of the public,—the remaining portion of it was not: 
_ allowed to see the light of day. A deserved honour 
in the form of a C. 1. EB. came to him in 1870, and in 
the next year Chief Commissioner Mi. Gordor 
appointed him his Revenue Secretary, About 1880, 
some baseless slanders were set alloat to the effect 
that Rangacharlu was a selfish alien and that he was 
responsible for the alleged disappearance of certain 
valuables from the Mysore Palace, It was almost 
ineyitable that many should have turned Rangacharlu’s 
enemies when he was engaged in the onerous task of 
purifying the Palace and reforming its administration. 
As many as 6,000 persons who were maintained at a 
necdless expense of Rs. 38,000 a month were, in all, 
thrown out of employment in the course of his 
retrenchment, These and the others who were 
prevented by him from exercising their undesirable 
influence on the young Prince and the Ranies made 
common cause and employed all sorts of devices tor 
defame him. . There were also some who thought 
that they had claims of their own for the office of 
Dewan which was certain to come into being before 
long and was likely to be conferred on their rival 
Rangacharlu. Even some honest and respectable 
folk were for atime deccived into a belief in the 
groundless reports circulated by these interested! 
people, so much so that popular fecling ran very high: 
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against Rangacharlu at one time. But nothing ever 
shodk the trust that had been reposed in him by the 
British Government as well as by the young Maharaja 
and his real well-wishers. 
AS DEWAN OF MYSORE : 

When the long, wearisome and arduous process 
of making a statesman was thus going apace, Prince 
Chamarajendra Wodayar Was growing to the age of 
majority and becoming fit to assume the charge of his 
territories, Hé was intelligent, noble and patriotic. A 
careful training, in which Rangacharlu himself had 
taken no mean part, bad developed in him all the 
graces of conduct requisite ina ruler of men; and the 
influence of the high-minded British gentlemen of 
‘those days as well as his own peculiar circumstances 
had instilled into him a profound sense of his exalted 
duties, In fact, on his worthiness depended the sole 
chance of success for any one Who would become his 
minister,—especially for Rangacharlu. “The most 
disastrous famine of which we have any record” had 
laid the people low, ruined trades and industries, and 
driven the State intoheavy indebtedness, Amidst these 
‘trying conditions it was that the Government of 
Mysore was transferred, on March 25, 1881, to Lis 
late Highness, Sri Chamarnjendra Wodayar Bahadur, 
G.C.S1, On the same day, “ placing trust and con. 
fidence in the loyalty, ability and judgment of C. V. 
Rangacharlu," His Highness appointed him “to be 
our Dewan for the conduct of the executive adminis. 
tration of the said territories.” On the same date 
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was formed also the Maharaja’s Council with Mr 
T. R, A. Thamboo Chetty (Judge) Mr. Poerna 
Krishna Rao and Mr. A. Ratna Sabhapathi Mudaliyar 
(both retired officials) as members, and the Dewan as 
President, “10 submit for our consideration, their 
, opinion on all questions relating to legislation and 
taxation and on all other important measures connect: 
ed with the good administration of our territories and: 
the well-being of our subjects." 
Undaunted by private foes and+ public adver. 
sities, Rangacharlu went on with his work of re-con- 
struction : 


To reform the abuses of a porsonal and autocratlo—(in the 
prosont cage buroauoratio)—regime, to revive education, to 
improve the sanitary condition of towns and villages, to open 
commerolal communioatfona, and altogether 4o raiae the politi- 
onl and moral status and character of tho people committed to 
tholr Chargo ....,.sssesees eftt the samo time to keop on good 
torms with the English Residonta who aro not always the moat 
amluble and to protest the Rajals thomaclvos against tho 
corrupting influences of thelr little courts and haremas, 


These, in the words of Professor Max Muller, 
used with reference to another Native States reformer, 
are the functions that fall to the lot ofa Dewan; and 
“few Prime Minislers even of the greatost States in 
Feurope had so many'tasks on their hands,’ ‘The 
Professor continues :— 

Tho dlook on tho towor of tho Tfouses of Parltamont atrikos 
louder than the repeater in our walst-cont pookot; but the 
maohtnery, the whoola within whools and partioularly the apring 
havo all the anmo tasks to porform ow in Big Bon himsolf, Myon 
mon like Disracl or Gladstono, if placed in the position of those 

native statosmen, could hardly have boon moro successful In 
grappling with tho diMoulties of a new State, with rebolliour 
subjedts, onvious nolgbours a woak sovereign and nn all 


powerful Suzerain, to say nothing of court intrigues, rolfgious. 
aquabblos aud corrupt offiolals, 
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Such indeed, with perhaps some slight modifi- 
cations, was the situation in which Rangacharlu 
found himself. But hig adamantine will and nerve 
.of steel stood him in good stead, He skilfully hus 
banded the resources of the state, economised expend- 
iture, carried out a convenient redistribution of ° 
taluks and districts, abolished or transferred super+ 
fluous courts and offices, substituted natives—parti- 
cularly the sons of the soil,—-for the Europcans in 
service, re-organised the several departments of 
administration, laid down principles and policies for 
their guidance and, in short, continued the work of 
administrative reform which he, as Revenue Scere- 
tary, had initiated in co-operation with .Mr, Gordon, 
Marks of Rangacharlu’s personality are still clearly 
visible in the working of every branch of the Mysore 
Government. A few facts of his administration and a 
few of his leading economic ideas can be gathered 
-from his own two addresses to the Mysore Representa- 
tive Assembly, the first delivered on yth October 
1881 and the second on 26th October 1882. 

() 


The condition of the Provinos has boon very much affeotord 
by the great calamity which so recently visited {t, The ruin- 
ous effeots of the famino will be so fresh in your minds that I 
need not dwell on them. It will suffios for mato say thatit 
-cost us 160 lakhs of rupeds, involved the Government Ina dob 
of 80 lakhs and withal deprived the Province of a millfon 
{a fifth) of its population and orippled ita resouroos for yoars ta 
oome, 

as ° . * * * : 

Governments wishing to adjust their expenditure to the 
-Tevenues should direct their efforts to a araper retronohment 

of the expenditure rather than depend on any vague expaota- 
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itlon of doriving an inorease of rovenua from an impoverished 
‘oountry, 


* * * * . 


*The aucooss of agriculture is dopondent on the flourishing 
‘condition of the manufacturing industriss. Tho old idea that 
India must confine itself to the growth of agricultural produce 
ds giving way to the more correct theory that no country oun 
prospor unless {ts agrioultural and manufacturing industries 
‘ware equally fostered. The oultivation muy bo oxpsoted to 
rovive to tho full extent in the next fow yoara, 

In the department of oducation, . . . « little remains 
‘to be done by way of oatablishing additional schools or atimulat+ 
ing a doslre for eduontion; but offorts aro boing chiefly direct. 
ved to seoure better qualifications in the toaching staff of tho 
Taluk and Hobli Schools and to encourage technical education. 

The dovelopmont of the various induatriés on which the 
prospority of tho country is dependent equally demands our 
consldorntion; and Hta Highnoas' Govornment will be always 

repared to give every attention to any suggestions which may 
‘be made upon these subjects, The appointment of a special 
officer for the purpose cannot be of muoh service aa tho ox- 
portence and knowledge of asingle individual can accomplish 
bat little, His Highness the Maharaja is desirous of organiz- 
ing 0 largo assoolation of private gontlemen who are likely to 
intorest themaolves in the matter and whou auch an aasoclation 
is formed, His Tighneas' Government will considor it to bo ite 
duty to holp the offorts of tho association to promote tho 
dndustrios of the country, 

Hia Aighnoss’ Govornment rogirds the opening out of the 
province by means of railways as a proliminary to the develop» 
mont of its resources, The firat line of railwayain the Pro- 
vinco from Bangalore to Mysore will be shortly completed, * * 

Othor Ines of railway are oven moro urgontly required 
for the Province. , 

* * * . 
| Hare are suggosted various industria which oan be profit. 
abiy worked up tn the State] 

Hho rtnay erity nt the country can nover be assured unit) 
tho labour vf wx prople yields @ surplus over and above the 
fou vonsunud by them. . 7°. 6s 6 6 6 » Improvomont 
in tis respect can onty be sffooted by dhninishing the propor. 
tlon of buman Jabaur employed in the production of the 
ountry, by the application of machinery and capital . , , 

. . At present, population increases at a more rapid rate 
than produotion, and {noreasing want and poverty ja the in- 
vevitable realty 

The wealth and Intelligence of the people should be encour. 
aged to seek bonourable omployment in productive induatries 
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instead of looking to the Government sorvice or other cqually 
unproductive professions. 
¢ The savings of the Goverriment offlolala are, no donbt, at 
present very largely Jaid ont on land. But they aro solely 
employed in the purchase of landa as an Investment and not on 
the improvement of their cultivation, 
But such ocossfonal failure of rains ia almoat a normal 
condition of the Province, and the Government muat' alwaya 
remain in constant anxiety as to tho fearful results whioh must 
follow from thom, The rosults of the last famine will show how 
little oan be done by the Government in the matter, notwith- 
standing its liberal expenditure, without tha co-operation of the 
people. Irrigation works will, of course, racaive evory attan~ 
tion from the Government, although, excepting the river 
channels, they’ are cot of muok use when the rains fall. Aw 
already explained the Government has it in contemplation to 
provide a complete system of Railways to facilitate the trans. 
port of food, and itis also intended to initiate, under proper 
arrangements to prevent abuso, a system of advances to the 
ryots for the more extensive digging of wells in the taluke 
where there are springs in the aoil; and as already romarkod 
private efforts for the application of capital and machinery in 
the cultivation of land will receive evory enaonragoment from 
the Government, But a great deal muat be done by the people 
themselves to provide against these calamities, 
. qq) 
sesseeeeael MUSE, however again report that whatever govern- 
ment or any few outsiders can do must be small compared with 
what the great mass of the population engaged wm tudustmal 
pursuits could arcomplish in thelr several oooupstiona when 
stirred up by ad sire for advancement. When all tho world 
around is workug marvellous progress, the 200 iillions of 
people in this country. oanxot much longer continve fn thoir 
long sleep, simply following the traditions of their annastors of 
2,000 years ago and earning a misorable snbiistonuo, randy to 
be crushed on the firat ocourranaa of uw famina or othor onla- 
mity, Steam began to bo utilized in Murope as a mativa powor 
jn manufactures only at the beginning of the prosont vontury, 
India then used ta export cloths to England. Now Bngland. 
notwithstunding a severs competition from the other countries 
of Hurope and America supplies the groator portion of tho 
world with cloths and other manufactures. Thoso aro not tho 
feuits of any large individual discoveries which alone oan 
attract the attention of the offioial mind, but the result of 
numerous individual men devoting thoir intelligence ta effect 
amall discoveries and improvements fram day to day in their 
’ geveral occupations which in their aggregate produge such 
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marvollous wealth and general brospority, What then may nob 
be accomplished if the largo population in this country onoe 
enterod on a similar oareer of progrons ? 


Comment is needless, It only remains to be said 
that Rangacharlu always spoke to the peuple in the 
same Winning and sincere tone about their occupa. 
tions, their needs, their difficultics and their prospects, 

' THE DEMOCRAT 

A. skilful financier and’ able administrator as 
Rangacharly was, the distinguishing trait of his 
character was his democratic disposition, He hadi 
long cherished the idea of establishing a people's 
assembly in Mysore with a view to Secure the benefit 
of genuine public opinion for the measures and policies 
of the Government and to create in the mind of the 
people an active jnterest in the affairs of the State ; 
and to this idea he gave practical effect soon after he 
assumed charge of Dewanship, In the order announ- 
cing the formation of the Representative Assembly, 
dated the 25th August 1881, he expressly stated ; 


HH, H, Tho Maharaja ia desirous that the viowa and objects: 
whioh his Govornment has in the moasures adopted for the 
admluistration of tho Province should bo better knoun and 
appreciated by the people for whose benoflt thoy aro In- 
tanded; and he ts of opinion that a boginning tdwarda tho 
attalunont of this objoot may bo made by an annital mooting of 
tho ropresentative laudholdars and morchants from all 
the Provines, before whom the Dewan will plaoo tl 
the past year'a administration and ao programme of what {a 
Intonded tobe curried ont in the comlig yoar, Snoh an Arrange. 
ment by bringing the people in immediate communication with 
tho Government wonld servo to remove from thelr mindy 
any misapprehenalona in rogard to the views und action of thé 
Govornmont and would gonvinon them that the interests of the 
Government are {dentical with thosa of the people," 


, Matly and vehement were the objections raig 
ed against Rangacharlu’s scheme, It was said 
? 2 
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that the people were not educated, that they were 
not accustomed, that they were not prepared, that they 
‘were not eager and that they were not fit for represent- 
ative political institutions. But he heeded them not. 
He believed that capacity for active participation in 
politics can be acquired by the people only gradually, 
and only by actually taking part in it for some time, 
just as swimming can be learnt by one only by got- 
ting down actually into water and remaining there in 
the practice of that art. He was not blind to the exis» 
tence of rudimentary civic ideas among the people, as 
evidenced in their ancient institutions such as the 
Panchayat, and he could see nothing intrinsically 
‘wrong either with the brain or, with the body of the 
Indian to render him unfit for “a beginning” in 
taking some share in the administration of his country. 
And like the great Liberal, Lord Morley, he held 
that “no Government can be trusted if it is not liable 
to be called before some jury or another, compose 
that jury how you will, and even if its majority 
should unluckily happen to be dunces,” 

It is perhaps necessary to add here that the 
Representative Assembly was instituted not only 
to secure that the people are’ made happier and the 
State more prosperous, but also to prevent the possi- 
bility of a catastrophe such as had befallen the State 
fifty years previously, 


For Rangacharlu held that :— 


The one great problem to be solved by Indian state; 
how the people could be roused from the » rushing influence " 
officialdom and stirred up to industrial enterprise and progress, 
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‘His Highness’ Governmont is most anxious to do what lies in ite 
dumble power, in thiw direction; but now that a new ara of 
wepreacntative institutions and self-govornment is commenolgag 
to infuse now life into the nation, the Government must look 
to you, a8 the ropresontatives of the poople, to sprand theso 
idoas amongat thom, and rouse thom to a aanao of thair trne 
interoat and importance, 


‘The following extracts from his speech before 
the Representative Assembly of 1882 contain his 
opinion on the momentous yuestion of self-govern- 
ment for Indians: 


It in gratifying to find that sinoe His Highness the Maha- 
raja initiated this popular measure, the Government of India 
have resolved upon a comprehensive scheme for extending delf- 
Governmont in looal matters throughout the British Territories 
in India, Their Despatoh of the 8th May, 1882, which cowtains 
their ordera on the subject, may, from ita earneatnesa of 
purpose, itu liberal views, and far-seelng stateamanahip, de 
‘truly regarded as introducing a new era in the Indian Adminis- 
tration, The universalssatisfaction with whioh it haw been 
received throughout Southern India, and, I believe, in othor 
parts of India also, is proof of the appreciation of the boon'by 
the people, and refutes the assumption often made that they 
are not yet prepared for self-government, Ifthe spread of any 
high degree of education among the groat maus of the podple 
avore to be inalated upon as a sing qua non, we may have to walt 
for ever; meanwhile every year, under an autocratic system of 
government, will find the poople less ft for representative 
Fnatitutions, The sprinkling of eduoated men who are suté to 
bo found in those roprosentative bodies will serve for all 
purposes of loading and guiding; but what is required in the 
groat body of the roproxentatives is common sonse and practical 
vlowa auch as characterized your dincuasions on the occasion of 
our last meoting, and whioh are sure to bo poracaed by men of 
ordivary knowledge engagod in industrial and othor useful 
oconpations, The real eduontion for self.governmont oah only 
be acquired by tho practical exeroles of representative fimo- 
tlonw and roaponsibilitiey under the guidanco, as obsorved by 
the Govornment of India, of officers posneaxod of admiiintrative 
tact and direotive enorgy, and evincing an oarnostness ih the 
succems of the experiment. Tho aucceaw in different party of 
the country will vary, not a0 much agoarding to the apread of 
Engllsh education av according to tho atrength with w?hich 
village communal ideas still subslet swongat the people, The 
defeots which would require to be guarded againet in the’ Work- 
ing of these representative bodies area tendency fo fall into 
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apathy, and the growth of a factioua spirit; but these could be- 
sucobssfully overooms by the counsel and exhortations of the 
District Officer evincing an earnest interest in the aucoess of the 
measure. It cannot be too often impressed on tho represonta- 
tlyes that, in the discharge of the important funotious entrusted: 
to them, they are expected to evince a true publio spirit, and to 
be actuated by considerations not of any personal wants or 
grievances, or, of even those of any particular caste ompgotion 
of the community, but by conaiderations of the interest of tho 
publio atlarge. It cannot, however, be concealed, that the 
Government officers themselves require as much education in 
the matter aa the less informed representatives of the people, 
And earnestnoss on their part to promote the public intarost, 
not to mention considerations of poraonal distinotlon and 
importance, begéts a desire to devise and carry out what 
appears to them useful work; and this is not unnaturally fol- 
lowed by intolerance of differences of opinion or opposition: 
from others, These have to give way to the higher qualities of a 
patient and watohful interest in tho proceedings of others, whiol 
they must be content to guide and direct by advice and augges- 
tions without any abatement of their earnestnoss to promote 
the public interest. Diatriot officers have to be atrongly imbued 
with the idea that in Munioipal and other matters the public 
interests are better served by diffusing sound idead on tho aubjeot 
amongat the people, and thereby indyoing them to work out tho 
results for themaglves, in preference to expeoting the Govern- 
ment to do the work for them. Though the objects arrived at 
may not thereby be accomplished so promptly and successfull 

as by Government agenoy, the result will be enduring and wilt 
have a apreading influence amongst the people, and will bo leas 
subject to those changes which often characterize the improvo- 
monta initiated by public officers, . 

iJ * * * * 


I must first point out that we havo procesded horo under 
fines somewhat differant from those now proposed to bo followod 
by the Government of India. We thought that a Ropresontativo 
Assembly, like the one in whioh we are now mot, formod of tho: 
Jeading members of the District population coming fo direct 
sommuvication with the Government and disoussing and oxot- 
olaing an influence onits administrative measuros would bo a 
desirable preliminary to the strengthening of Ropresontative 
foatitutions in Municipalities and Districts. The Reprosentatives: 
thus brought in direot communication with the Governmont will 
carry back with them tothe Districts a highor atatus, and a 
higher tone and sonse of responsibility to guide them and tholr 
follow-members on the Municipality and Local Fund Boards, 

nd,to encourage them in the disoharge of theit duties wodor 
the varying influence of different District Oflcers, Mordovor,. 
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there neoma no reason why the influence of public opinion shoulé 
‘bo confined to Munioipal and Looal Fund affairs, important as 
they are, and why it should not be brought to bear upon the 
various administrative measures of the Government in whiok 
the people are equally interested. 

The moderation and practical good sense which charaotor- 
ized your disoussions on the occasion of our firat meeting last 
your, and the several mosaures of naeful and neoersary reform 
whioh resulted from them, induse me to place a high value on 
tthe practical views of the people on matters immodiatoly alfoot- 
ing their {ntorests, as contrasted with more theorotioal ideas, I 
venture, therefore, to aubmit that the liboral measures In regard 
‘to Self-Government now inaugurated by tho Government of 
India would be incomplete if the elective Munioipal and Loca} 
Wand Boarda created by them wore not turther utillacd whother 
by way of doputing a cortain number to the Legislative Coundils 
of the Local Governments, or in some other way, aa the 
expononts of public opinion on public matters entitled to 
roapectful consideration from Government, t 

It will be proper that the whole of the members of the 
Muniolpal and Local Fund Boards should be elected by the 
people, Lhe Government may reserve to themsolyos the power 
of appointing, when considered necessary, two or thros mombors, 
either from amongat their officers or from non-official peraona, 
as the exponents of their viows; bat the aystem of Governmont 
eppointing by nomination half or one-third of the ontire number 
of members, scems unoalled for, and js objectionable aa it oooa- 
sions invidious distinotion in tho status of the mombera, and 
weakens the moral offect of the clective system. ‘Tho Govern« 
mont ought not to scek to secure a majority in the Bourd to 
carry out tholr views, It would auffice to reserve to it the 
powor of overruling the proceedings of the Boards, or of ava- 
ponding their functions when thoy are found not to work 

watisfactorily, 


The trend of recent political thought and reform 
in this country fully proves the wisdom and the pro- 
vision of the author of the above specch, The 
Representative Assembly, which in his time consisted 
of 144 ryots, Iandlords and merchants, is now twice 
as strong and counts lawyers, journalists and other 
educated men among its members. The general tone 
of its deliberations has also gone on rising from year 
to year, eliciting the appreciation of successive Dewans, 
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VIEWS ON EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS 

Advanced as Rangacharlu’s political views werd, 
it would be highly interesting’ at present to know 
what opinions he held on ,questions of education, 
Speaking at the distribution of prizes to the, students 
of the Maharaja's College on 24th March 1882, undev 
the presidency of H. H, the late Maharaja, he said: 


Though the requirements of an advancing age cannot por- 
mit of any education being left tv the chances of individual 
philanthropy as in’ former days, and it is necessary that Govern- 
ment should undertake the maintenance of public schools and’ 
colleges, care should be taken not to allow them to degenerate: 
into a mere Government Department worked on more routino, 
and on more or Jess mercenary considerations, If educational 
institutions are to attain their highest success, they ought to bo 
characterized by the publio apirit, purity of intentions, and! 
devoted attachment between masters and pupils, which belong~ 
ad to the older schools, 

a * * » * 


RELIGIOUS BDUOATION 


I wish to calt attention to the address lately delivered by 
His Excellency the Viceroy at the convocation of tha Oaloutta 
University, . . . 5 The first point to whioh I would 
wish to call attention is His Exoellenoy’s remark in regard to 
the incomplete character of a scoular without religious oduct 

‘tion, se. we ew we ew + TE wish, however, to explain, 

that the defect {gs byno means ofso serious a nature ag ‘a 
generally imagined, and that tho results attributed to it are 
really due to other causes, By religious education it ly not 
meant that educational institutions should become achools of 
theology; but simply that the religions Inatinots of studonty 
should be kept up. But in this country, where publiy aohools 
are not Bosiding but Day Schools, the oultivation of the 
religious inatinots is more conveniently left to be dovélopod in 
the home life of the students, sncording to their respoctiva 
creeda and beliefa, Great responsibility nevertholess resty om 
tho masters in this matter, Though net required to teaoh any 
partioular form of faith, it is clearly expooted of them to oulti- 
vate a proper religious tone amongat the pupils, and to oheolk. 
and correct any spirit of levity auch as often resulta from tho 
disoussiou of the principlos of morality at an early age, 
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TIGIER EDUOATION 


If thon Government had to contribute a portion of the gost 
ofthese collegiate institutions, whethor Government or alded,, 
out of its rovonues, itisa nooossary contribution not to the 
students of the collogos, but to the people at largo. No nation 
oan thrive without a highly oduoated class at ita hoad, and the 
system of Government schools oan nevor bo complota without 
tho colleges, So long as theso colloges aro attended by all 
olasses of Pooplo and a woll-devised systom of scholarnhips place 
them within the reach of the mora gifted students of the pooror 
classes, Government must rogard that it is the natlonal and not 
individual interests that are sorvod. 


POPUDAN MDUOATION 


Education is but the means to an end. A dosire for tt oon 
only spring amongst the poople by political ambition, any 
rollgtous movoment or any groat induatrial changes. This is 
wol {Cxomolified by tho existing atnte of education in this 
country, 


What then is really required Is to stimulate a desire for 
education amongst tho great agricultural classes of the people, 
If this 1s accompliahed, Government will be callod upon no more 
to pay for thelr education than to feed thom, It Ix of all things 
most nooessary that the status of the agrloultural olasses should 
be raised ; and thoy become sonaible of thelr importance, Tie 
Tighnesa's Government, you aro aware, {9 already doing somo- 
thing, though as yet very little, in this direction by getting the 
ropresontatives of tho poople to moet annually to tale part in 
tho affairs of tho Stato, and whon people feol that thoy have w 
atatua, depond on it that they will consider a knowledge of tho 
8 R's at lonst os a desirable acquisition, Aa rogards foaching 
the people tho moro useful subjoots of Buropoan know» 
ledge, it is not advantagcous to mix it up with thole other 
slemontary instruction which !s bost left to thelr own 
iudigenous schoola conduotod asoording to their ideas and 
oonvonloncos, What is required is to have a soleot olass 
of woll trainod mon, who ua itinerant teaxohors would go 
wbout thos villages imparting Instraotion in a tolling and 
attractive manner on such apecial anbjoots as are considor- 
od usdful to the people from time to time, Vernnoular books 
on auoh aubjecta and {ndeod a great oxtonslon of Vornnoular 
Mberaturo, are also required.....All thoso things moan not an 
inoreasad expenditure of money on primary education but an 
{noreasing ngenoy of oducated natives intorested In the welfare 
of their countrymen, by whom alono these things could be 
ofleoted 

* * e ‘* * 
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ay GOVE, AND CHM MDUCAUED GLAgSHS 

The (Indian) Government have generously opened out to 
tho natives flelds of profitable employment. What ia more re« 
quired is that the natives should have a voice in the adminia- 
tration in all its beanchee, that the conduct of native servants 
should be judged by their own countrymen and that the unoo- 
vvenanted sorvice should be better regulated ao that the public 
appointments may be treated as mattera of State trust and 
mot peraonal patronaga; and that instead of public influence 
being entirely engrossed by a purely official dive, positions of 
public influence and usefulness may be thrown opon'to private 
gentlamen amongst {and-bolders and other olasnes as more 
or less honorary appotntments, 

TO THE STUDENTS 

It is for youeto remove from our race any stigmas of the 
educated classes not proving useful members of society; and 
your worth will slways he judged by the manner in whlah tn 
your various spheres uf life you contribute to the genoral 
advavoement of the great masses of our people. I congratulate 
such of you as have attained eminent success in the recent 
examinations, , . . . I have alsoa word to say to those 
who were not ao fortunate. Those who have triad and falled 
thave no reason to be disconraged, . . . » + Inthe battle 
of life, it ia found that those who fallin thoir school career 
attain to distinction as largely as those who successfully pass 
their examinations. . 


Three days before the above was spoken, 
Rangacharlu had given expression to his opinions on 
the education of women ata similar function in the 
Maharani’s Girls’ School. This institution was estab- 
lished mainly through his influunce and ald in 1881 
and gradually developed into the far-famed Maha» 
cani’s College of to-day. 

Rangacharlu said : 

\ LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 


I attach great importance to getting up antongat our/leade 
ing families numbers of young ladies with a high Mnglith 
education who could feel for the advancement of their sox, and 
taka un the same position in regard to them as that ocoupled by 
educated men in relation to thelr ignorant brethren. We oan 
not altogether trust in the legislation of men for the softer sox, 
any more than in thé legislation of one olasa for another, Such 
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Fegialatiqn is often apt to err as muohk on tho aide of extravag- 
-anoo, ason that of despotism, indulging in fmaginary ideas of 
women's righite and other oxtravagant notions, I'he happy 
mean will be arrived at, if we ledve to women all that oon. 
corns themselves to be judged and datermined by the standard 
-of their feelings and ideas on the subject. 


The rational, progressive and yet nationalistic 
character of these conceptions is obvious, And con- 
sidering the date of their utterance, no one can help 
admiring the breadth of their‘ author’s mind and its 
‘openness to the wholesome forces of modern thought, 
Especially the last paragraph quoted above marks 
lhim off as a staunch liberal in social matters also, 

CHARACTERISTICS 

We have characterized Rangacharlu as a demo+ 
‘crat, He was also an autocrat in some respects; and 
in none more so than‘in the way in which he dedlt 
with officials of a questionable character. He would 
fine them, transfer them over long distances or dis- 
miss them summarily and even arbitrarily, His car 
was always cager for reports regarding the conduct 
‘of officials, He had a shrewd way of collecting 
information about mofussil affairs, through the loading 
men of Taluks and Districts and through the rural 
population. When news of some wayward or tyrans 
nical officer reached him, he would himself sct out, if 
possible, to the scene of tyranny, or send out spics, on 
summon the accused person himself to his presence 
If the last was the cago, the very reception rccurded 
to the accused would suffice to strike terror into him 
and tin him tothe path of rectitude [f hig guilt 
‘was proved, there was no escape for him from an 
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exemplary punishment. If malpractices had not beer 
as ‘rampant as they really were among officials im 
those days, Rangacharlu’s trealment of them could 
have with reason been disapproved as unduly 
harsh. . 

An episode narrated by a reliable informant of 
those times shows how even as a young man 
Rangacharlu was far above the temptations of money. 
Once when he was a Revenue official in the Madras 
Service, he had been out ona jamabandd tour along 
with the Collector. The Tahsildar of a certain place, 
it seems, went to him with the customary muzaur 
(offering) in order to buy exemption from his strict 
official scrutiny. But Rangacharla reproved the man 
severely and sent him back, The Tahsildar’s friends 
and counsellors construed this as a sign of dissatis- 
faction, on the part of Rangacharlu, at the smallness 
of the offering, and advised him to double the amount 
if he was really anxious to retain his appointment, 
The Tahsildar consented; and without anybody's 
knowledge, had the enhanced sum placed beneath 
Rangacharlu’s pillow on a certain night. Wher , 
Rangacharlu woke up the next morning and had the 
bed rolled, what should have been his surprise to find 
rupees flying about there with nobody to claim them t 
He at once saw through the trick, sent for tho 
Tahsildar and greeted him with a volley of harsh 
words, The Tahsildar collapsed and took home his 
ill-gotten money only after receiving from the ins 
corruptible Sheristadar of the Collector a solemm 
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assurance that he would not report the occurrence to 
the Collector except in general terms. 

“Once Rangacharlu received information from 
a visitor that a certain Deputy Commissioner was in 
the habit of getting provisions etc., through the 
Amildats while on circuit, This not only placed 
the Amildars in a false position in demanding and. 
obtaining payment for the articles supplied, but it 
implied an altogether inadequate estimate of the 
status of Amildars and of the consideration and 
respect which should have béen shown to them by 
their superior officers. The Dewan started forth- 
with to that particular District and obtained, in the 
course of his interviews with the people, corrobor- 
ative evidence which’compelled the Amildars td 
make a candid confession. Thereupon, the Dewan 
issued an order, which is, said to be in force even 
to-day, strictly prohibiting the objectionable practice, 

The Dewan’s surprise visits, his vigilant 
scrutiny, his uncompromising independence and 
his awe-inspiring personality kept the officers always 
on the alert, The moral tone of even the incorrigible 
Palace servants had become improved under his 
influence. Many of those that had been deprived by 
him of their sinecures in the Palace sought his advice 
as to their future carecrs and followed it with very 
fortunate consequences, 

His was a lifo of untiring activity. He travel. 
led often; and while travelling, bo was not fastidious 
about his retinue and paraphernalia. He could not 
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-adhere mechanically to one programme of business, 
‘and would not confine himself to one topic or one 
Janguage in his conversation. His brain kneW no 
rest, and work seemed to be his rule of life, And 
‘this blessed contagion of restless, public-spirited 
work, he transmitted freely to those around him. 
A writer says: 


If the archives of the Secretariat at Bangalore could he 
explored, a number of his minutes and memoranda might be 
brought out to guide and jnatruct the younger generation, Tho 
very G, O's isgued under his authotity or committed to him by 
the Ohief Commissioner to he drafted aro instructive and relate 
sto almost every branch of the administration, 


Rangacharlu was, as We have already sccn, a 
great friend of the cultivator, and this friendship he 
sometimes carried to such an extent as to seem offen- 
sive to the official classes.) When at a meeting of the 
‘Representative Assembly, an official referred taunting» 
‘ly to the poor intellectual attainments of the ryots, he 
retorted by applauding the ryots’ strong common 
sense and wide worldly experience which were sadly 
lacking in the official, When some one else remarked 
that, if the Dewan continued to show so much con. 
sideration and leniency to the ‘Representatives, the day, 
would soon come when the officials would have to 
bribe them, instead of their taking bribes from the 
(people, as had been the case till then, Rangacharlu 
‘replied that: he would heartily welcome such a day,. 
He would not have countenanced the! idle contention 
that Mysore isa Swaraj State and that there is no 
gulf there yawning between the tax-payers who are 
producers and the tax-gatherers who are consumers, 
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He deplored the false ideas of authority and prestige 
that. were then, and are even now, associated with 
the tenure of public office, and his foremost intention, 
was to make the ryots whose status at the time of 
the Rendition was inferior to what it was in the 
neighbouring British districts, feel (1) that they pos 
sessed complete rights of property in their lands, (ii) 
that the fruits of their labour were entirely theirs, and 
(iit) that Government servants could not use them and: 
could not command their services as they pleased, 
As to how much Rangacharlu was able personally to. 
contribute towards the realisation of that intention, 
we have only to heave a heavy sigh of sorrow re- 
membering that cruel, death snatched him away 
within less than two years since he took over the 
Dewanship. He passed away on the Zoth of January 
1883. The event happened at Madras whither 
he had been to recover his health which had been, 
shattered by official cares and ccascless toil, But he 
had already laid the foundations and prepared the 
plans for the future edifice, As his successor declared: 
before the Representative Assembly in 1883. 


The presont polloy of His Highness’ Government isin tho. 
main, based,on tho lines so ably chalked out by him in many of 
the publio speeohos, both hore and elsewhere; and [ have no 
doubt that the great example which ho has set us in his. 
unweariod solloltude for the welfare of the poople will long 
continue to encourage us in the disoharge of our onorous 
public duties, 


We have it on the authority of Lord Curzon 
that the Rendition of Mysore was ‘a great experi. 
ment. For, if the result had been failure, then a 
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cruel rebuff would have becn administered to \the 
generosity which dictated the proceeding, and, the 
cause of Native States and of Native nmi 
‘throughout India must have suffered a lasting recoil,’ 
His Lordship however, acknowledged “ unhesitating+ 
dy” that the State has been “ well served.’, Towards 
this happy result, Rangacharlu’s ‘indirect and invisible 
-contribution is perhaps not less valuable than what 
‘he personally and directly contributed. 


SIR K, SESHADRI IYER 


INTRODUCTION 

ORE than two decades have passed since Sesha- 

dii Iyer crossed the frontier of mortal life. Tt 
may be safely assumed that an opinion which has 
gradually settled itself during these years regarding 
‘his earthly career is not likely to suffer a great change 
in spirit and essence al any future date. From men 
of Lord Curzon’s eminence down to the simple-minded 
denizens of a Mysore village, all are now agreed that 
he was a ‘ remarkable” man. Every one admits,— 
Mysorean, Madrassi or any body else,—that Sir Sesha- 
‘dei Iyer possessed a splendid power of intellect and 
an indomitable strength of will, and that he used 
these gifts, on the whole, for the benefit of those 
whose affairs he was called upon to manage, 

EARLY LIFE , 

Seshadri Iyer was born in 1845 (ist June) and 
dicd in tgot, Elis life was thus cast in a period of 
nascent nationalism and self-government i in India and 
cof rampaht, though towards the close ‘somewhat ' 
impotent, Liberalism in England. He came of a 
respectable Tamil-spceaking Brahmana family of the 
Palghat country. The he original home of the family was 


~e Largely drawn and ad reviaed, from his akotolt of of the Lil Life o of 
Sir K, Seshadrt lyer, by Mr. D, V. GuNDAPPA, Editor of the 
Karnataka, Bangalore City. 
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the village of Kumarapuram. But Seshadri Iyer's- 
father, Krishna Iyer, had settled down in some modest 
position at Calicut, Seshadri Iyer lost his father at the 
tender age of six months and grew under such protec~ 
tion as his poor, widowed mother could afford, 
He had also an elder brother who was to some extent 
helpful, Seshadri’s carly life can by no +means be 
termed as one of affltence or happiness, It is not 
seldom that adversity has been the nursery of greatness. 

At school his career was brilliant. He had a 
wonderful head for mathematics, and his general 
intelligence and eagerness to learn secured for him 
many coveted prizes, He took the degree of Bachel- 
or of Arts in 1865 and started in life early in the 
following year as translator in the Selector Office: 
in his native town of Calicnt. 

Rangacharlu, the keen-eyed observer of men and 
merit, who, later, was destined to precede Seshadri 
Iyer as Dewan of Mysore, was now Deputy Collector 
at Calicut, Seshadri Iyer was soon the recipient of 
his friendly attention and felt naturally the clovating 
influence of that superior personality. Thus was. 
formed a friendship which, stopped only by 
death, achieve much that was food to ‘the 
young and rejuvenated “State df Mysore and 
served greatly to enchanct the' reputation of thoderth 
Indians in the domain of statesthanship.’ 

SERVICE IN’Mysore! 

Rangacharlu: came to ‘Mysore in the month of 

June 1868, Before September following, he made a 
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name for himself by “ untiring energy, unwearicd 
patience, judgment and sagacity.” His “able” and 
“valuable " services in the laborious task of setting 
right the affairs of the Mysore Palace earned for him 
a considerable amount of influence and importance, 
Capable men who could also rise above the corrupt. 
ing influences of the official atmosphere were then 
wanted for service in Mysore, and Rangacharlu 
proposed Scshadri Iyer asa candidate, The recom- 
mendation was immediately accepted, Qn the 3oth of 
October 1868, Seshadri Iyer entered Mysore service 
as Judicial Sheristadar in the Superintendent’s 
Office, Ashtagram Division. 

Ascent was both easy and rapid thenceforward, 
Ability combined with diligence pushes itself to the 
front in ways not to be dreamt of by mediocrity, 
Such was the case with Seshadri Iyer, Within 
ten ycars since his advent in Mysore, he found himself 
at the head of a district. He had now served as 
Judicial Sheristadar, Public Prosecutor, Judicial 
Assistant Commissioner and Comptroller to the Royal 
household, for varying terms, He had also qualified 
himsclf for promotion in service by taking the B, L. 
degree (1874) and by getting through some depart 
mental (esis) Ho was appointed Deputy Commis. 
sioner in February 1879 and posted to Tumkur, 
He was transferred to Mysore in August 1881 and 
remained there for eighteen months. In all these 
several capacities, Seshadri Iyer discharged his duties 


asa man of honour and asone who knew his business, 
8 
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THE RENDITION OF MYSORE 

, Onthe 25th of March 1881 took place one of 
the happiest events in the annals of Mysore as well 
as in those of British supremacy in India, —an event 
not less glorious than the most magnificent military 
triumph,—namely, the Rendition of Mysore. Amid 
universal rejoicings, His Highness Sri Chamarajendra 
Wodeyar Bahadur was installed on the throne of 
his forefathers and invested with powers of adminis- 
tration. Rangacharlu was on the same day made 
the Dewan and President of the Consultative Council, 
His position was by no means a cushion of 
roses, The task was stupendous, the’ resources 
slender and the atmosphere uncongenial. Many 
were the men who regarded Rangacharlu as an alien, 
an adventurer, and an upstart, But subsequent 
history and his own private correspondence prove be~ 
yond the possibility of a doubt, that Rangachailu was 
a true friend of the people, a selfless patriot to whom 
good government wasa religion, and a stastesman born 
to the position he held, as it wore. He had to recon« 
struct an entire State on new plans and principles, 
with inefficient assistance and an impoverished people, 
surrounded, moreover, by hosts of enemies, Elis chiof 
concern therefore was to gather around himself the most 
capable and trustworthy men in service, Seshadri 
Tyer was of course the first among these. He was 
taken on special duty and entrusted with the work 
of drafting certain regulations and rules, He did 
this work in his own thorough fashion, which can be 
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‘discerned in every handiwork of his. Rangacharlu 
‘who was as goncrous in rowarding as he was fasti- 
dious in judging, took Seshadri Iyer into his 
confidence and even appointed him to look after the 
current work of his office during a brief period of 
this absence from the head-quarters, 
* AS DEWAN OF MYSORE 

But Rangacharlu had but laid out the plans 
‘of the contemplated edifice when (2oth January 
1883) he was called away by the resistless arbiter 
of things mundane. It was at this crisis that 
Seshadri Iyer was asked to take up and continue the 
work left by his master so soon after he had begun, 
This opens the longest and the most interesting 
chapter of Seshadri Iyer’s life. 

The position of the Minister of an Indian State, 
Jike most positions of responsibility, is one of many 
advantages and as many disadvantages all peculiar 
to itself, On one side, the people look upon him as 
the real master of the situation, the sovercign being 
incapable of independent action, The sovereign treats 
him with all the deference due to one who can 
make or mar the reputation of the State, its culer 
and all, , His successes are eagerly watched and 
extolled with pride from corner to corner in 
India, Britain points him out as one of the fruits of 
ber own culture and influence. He has, as a maiter 
of fact, almost unlimited opportunities for doing goad. 
and being great. On the other side, he has often te 
putgup with suspicion, misunderstanding frandthyper- 
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criticism on the part of public critics. He must often 
bescontent to follow his sovereign when his own wish 
would be to lead. He has not infrequently to face 
jealousy, faithlessness and clannishness among his 
own colleagues and assistants. He has to keep in 
good humour the representatives of the Paramount 
Power who are not always the most amiable and 
reasonable of mortals, And he must bring content- 
ment and happiness to the large silent masses whosc 
wants are expressed, if at all, only very inadequately 
by their natural leaders. Such is the position of a 
Dewan; and its disadvantages were to be felt in more 
than an ordinary degree when Seshadri Iyer came to 
it. The Ruler was young; the finances were dis- 
heartening ; the people were just recovering from the 
effects of the most dreadful famine on record; the 
Rendition was being regarded’ as only an experi- 
ment; he was himself comparatively a junior both 
in age and in service and had to contend with many 
opponents both open and covert, both honourable and 
dishonourable. But two fortunate circumstances 
besides his own self-confidence gave heart to Seshadri 
Iyer amidst these difficulties. Firstly, he had the 
hearty support and co-operation of his, Sovereign 
who, though young in years, was one of the most 
enlightened and liberal-minded Indians of his time, 
Secondly, he had the inspiring example of a born 
statesman who had paved the way for him, Address- 
ing the Representative Assembly nine months after 
assuming office as Dewan, Seshadri Iyer paid him hig 
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tribute of affection and reverence in these touching 
terms ;— : 


T wish most sinosrely that the task had contliued In the 
hands of the eminont statesman who addrossed you on the lant 
oocasion, I am aure you have missed hie genial presonos during 
the festivities which havo just closed, and I nood hardly add 
that you will doubly feel in this hall to-day the vold whioh he 
hos left, It may, howavor, ba some small autiafaction to you 
to be assured that the prosont polisy of His Highaoss’ Covorn- 
ment is, is the main, based on tho Hpos so ably ohulked out by 
him in many of his public sposohes both here and olsowhere: 
and I have no doubt that the great example which he has set 
ua io his unwoartod solfoitudo for the welfare of the people will 
long continue to encourage us in the dixoharge of our onerous 
publto duties, 


AN INTERESTING RESUME 


St would be manifestly absurd to think of sum- 
marizing, even briefly, in what is more or less a 
canserts, all the evchts of Seshadri Iyer'’s regime 
covering a period of about eighteen years, Nor is it 
necessary, in order *to appreciate his character and 
genius, to dwell at full length on all the details of 
administrative work accomplished by him in various 
departments. The principal events and activities of 
his administration are succinctly narrated in his own 
annual addresses to the Representative Assembly, A 
retrospect covering the first eleven years, which form- 
ed the best period of his carccr, is to be found in his 
Address for the year 1894. He says :— 


“The Dewan or the Executive Administrative 
Head had the direct control, without the intervention 
of Departmental Heads, of all the principal Depart. 
ments such as the Land Revenue, Forests, Excise, 
Mining, Police, Education, Legislation etc. As 
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the finances improved and as Departments were 
put into good working order and showed signs,of 
expansion, separate Heads of Departments were 
appointed, for Forests and Police in 1885, for Excise 
in 1889, for Mujroyi in 1891, and for Mining in 1894, 
His Highness was able to resolve upon the appoint» 
ment of a separate Land Revenue Commissioner 
only in the latter part of 1894, but for several 
years } previously the administrative duties of 
this Departrnent had been delegated to a single 
Councillor empowered to dispose of all the ordinary 
work of the Department and to a Committec 
of two Councillors vested with the appellate and 
revisional powers of the Government under the Land 
Revenue Code in quasi-judicial matters. Similarly, 
the ordinary work of the Departments of Local and: 
Municipal Funds and Legislatién had been made 
over to individual Councillors, and the executive 
duties of the Education Department had come to be 
more and more delegated to the Secretary. Thus 
the administrative policy of His Highness’ reign was. 
one of progressive decentralization. 

Finance.—His Highness’ reign was attended 
with a remarkable measure of financial success, It 
began with liabilities exceeding the assets by 304 
Takhs and with an annual income less than the 
annual expenditure by 1} lakh, During the first 
three years the revenues from all sources wero 
generally stationary, and in the fourth year there 
was aconsiderable decline, due to the drought of 
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that year, but during the next ten years, the improve- 
ment year after year was large and continuous. = * 

Roevonue—The measure of financial prosperity 
above described was secured not by resort to new 
taxation in any form or shape. It was mainly the 
result of a natural growth, under the stimulus afforded 
by the opening out of the country by means of now 
Roads and Railways, the execution of important 
Irrigation works, and the general expansion of indus- 
tries, It was in some measure due also to improved 
management of particular sources of income. 

Gold Mining.—The important industry of Gold 
Mining took firm root in the State during His High- 
ness’ rule, In 1886 a.profcssional examination of the 
auriferous tracts in Mysore was made, and the results 
duly published. For the first time, in 1886-87, 
Royalty on gold formed an item of our Stale revenue, 
and it reached the substantial figure of Rs. 7,33,000 
last year on a production of gold valucd at £8,444,000. 
A Geological Survey for the complete examination 
and record of the mineral resources of the countty 
was cstablished in 1894 and is now in full 
working. 

The: Revenue Lawe were codified, vexatious 
restrictions on the enjoyment and transfer of land 
were swept away, and the freer relinquishment of 
unprofitable small parcels of land was allowed. Asa 
means of remedying agricultural indebtedness, a 
scheme of-Agricultural Banks on strictly co-operative 
principles was introduced last ycar. 
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Foresta—-The area of Reserved Forests increa« 
sed’ from 643 to 1,704 square miles, and 35 square 
miles of new plantations were formed, 

Education—The number of Government and aided 
schools rose from 866 to 1,797 and the expenditure on 
them from Rs. 3,15,000 to Rs 819,810, The incrensé 
in the number of boys, was from 39,413 to 83,398 
and, in that of girls from 3,000 to 12,000. Hight 
bundred Primary Vernacular Schools, fifty English 
Middle Schools, five Industrial Schools, two Normal 
Schools, thirty Sanskrit Schools, one first Grade 
English College and three Oriental Colleges were 
newly established during His Highness’ reign, 

Irrigation—One hundred: lakhs were spent on 
original irrigation works during His Highness’ reign, 
making an addition of 355 square miles to the area 
under wet cultivation, and bringing an additional 
Revenue of 8% lakhs. 

Communications.—In addition to the expendi« 
ture from Local Funds 67% lakhs from the State 
Revenue were devoted during His Highness’ reign to 
new roads and to the maintenance and special 
improvement of existing ones The mileage of roads 
rose from 3,930 to §,107, 

Railways.—At the Rendition the length of the 
State Railway open to traffic was 58 miles, The 
addition made to it during His Highness’ reign was 
315 miles at a cost of 1644 lakhs. 

Municipal and Local Funds.—The number of 
Municipalities rose from 83 to 107, annual Municipal 
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receipts from Rs, 2,76,300 to Rs, §,63,000 and the 
armual expenditure on Conservancy and Public 
Works from 24 lakhs to Ra. 4,89,000, 

Modtcat Reltef—The number of Hospitals 
and ‘Dispensaries rose from tg to 114 and the 
number of paticnts treated from 1,30,723 to 7,06,915.” 

This is a record of solid, strenuous labow directed 
to a high purpose with all the skill, onergy and care 
that the occasion demanded. It was a process of State- 
reconstruction, out of scanty material and with not 
very efficient tools, The Dewan had to bear the brunt 
of the burden, the Councillors having no definite share 
in the executive work of the Government, He had, 
first of all, to establislr the finances of the State on a 
sound footing and Nature helped him considerdbly in 
this task, Successive years of timely rains and good 
harvests served to replenish the treasury. Then, he 
had to devise or adopt rules and regulations as 
necessity arosc for them, More than 40 Icgislative 
measures Were put into the statute book during 
these x1 years. Thirdly, he had to look to tho 
efficient officering, equipment and supervision of 
sevoral existing departments, and to start fresh ones, 
Lastly, Ho had to inauguarte fresh activities for the 
benefit of the State, All this he did with a thorough 
grasp of details, a penetrating insight into actual cone 
ditions and a frm grip over the instruments of execu~ 
tion, Beginning with little experience and under cir. 
cumstances which were by no means propitious, he 
almost completed the work of State-reconstruction 
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within eleven years under the guidance of his noble 
master, His Highness Sir Sri Chamarajendro 
Wodeyar, whom ruthless Fate took away from his 
beloved people towards the close of the year 1894. 
THE FIRST PERIOD : 
Seshadri Iyer’s Dewanship may be roughly divid- 
ed into three periods, The first closes about the year 
1886. This was one, as he himself says, of ‘a severe 
and sustained» struggle, crippled resources on the one 
hand and increasing Railway expenditure on the 
other.” By a process of judicious economy, he was 
able to show at the end of this period a surplus of 
more than 13 lakhs, tiding over a partial drought in 
1884., It is to this wise and able management of the 
State’s affairs that Mr, C.E.R, GIRDLESTONE, the 
highly sympathetic British Resident, alluded when he 


said :— 


The minister, the other day, publicly referred in kind and 
courteous terms, to the support givon by me to the measures 
set on foot by the Maharajah’s Governmont for the mitigutlon 
of suffering in the threatened parts of this Province; but my 
support and sympathy would have been of no avail if His igh» 
neas bad notin Mr, Seshadri Iyer an able, enlightened, and 
zealous Minister, and if his Ministor had not been aeconded by 
energatio and ospable officers in the Districts, 


Seshadri Iyer’s good work had now made for 
him a name far beyond the borders of the State. He 
was made a Fellow of the Madras University in 1886. 
anda C, SI, in February following. His repre 
sentations to the Government of India urging that 
they should waive their right for enhancing the 
State’s annual subsidy by to lakhs had the desired. 
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result, The onhancement was postponed for another 
term of ten years. 
TIIE SECOND PERIOD 

Now began the period af positive improvement. 
In 1886-87 was inaugurated a scheme of Tank Restora- 
tion, in which the ryot population had to bear its share 
in the forin of work, The Department of Archeology 
was also started in the same year. An Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition was organized in 2887, The 
year 1889 is remarkable for a further extension of the 
activities of the Department of Public Works in the 
direction of irrigation, roads and bridges and sanitary 
improvements for the City of Mysore, The next year 
saw theactual undertaking of the Bangalore-Hindupur 
Railway line and some attempts for the Industrial 
development of the State, At this time (1890) was 
started also the generous scheme of State Life Insu- 
rance for the benefit of public servants. The much- 
debated schome of compotitive exmination for the 
Mysore Civil Service was launched forth in 1891-92 
and the privilege of electing Municipal Councillors 
was granted to the cities of Bangalore and Mysore 
the same year, Reform of the Muzrai department 
was taken on hand at this time, The State had to 
pass through a severe distress owing to failure of 
rains in 18g1, and measures of relicf were concerted: 
on a careful and liberal plan. In 1893 were begun the 
works for Water-supply to the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore, which works have made the: late Dewan’s 
name a house-hold word. In recognition of these 
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‘meritorious services, the Government of India decorat- 
edhim witha KC, S.1 

The year 1894 is noteworthy, among other things, 
for a scheme of Agricultural Banks, the undertaking 
of the old project of the well-known Marikanave, the 
formation of the Geological Department and the 
passing of the Regulation to prevent Infant Marriages, 
A large project of "Railway-extension was also 
contemplated. But all the progress which a sorics 
of prosperous “years and the careful husbanding of 
the State’s resources had rendered possible, was 
brought to a standstill by the untimely death of His 
Highness Sri Chamarajendra Wodeyar Bahadur. 
The mournful event opened q new chapter in the 
history of Mysore as well asin that of its Dewan, 
For the former,—indeed for all India,—it meant the 
setting back of the clock of progress for half a century, 
as the late Mr, Ranade is said to have pathetically 
remarked at the time. For the latter, it meant the 
stillness of that one yoice whose advice alone he was 
so long accustomed to seek and obey. Henceforward, 
the had often to enter into compromise with a body 
which was not altogether agreeable to his inflexible 
temperament, Doubtless he subordinated his own 
inclination to duty; he could not, however, com- 
pletely set aside worry and vexation. 

THE THIRD PERIOD 

Not long after the passing away of His High- 
ness, the old beautiful Palace at Mysore, rich in its 
historic associations, was destroyed by a fire (1896), 
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and the year 1898 introduced into the State that most 
dreaded of Death’s minions, the Plague. But «the 
administration continued to be brilliant and beneficent 
under the “ enlightened guidance ” of Her Highness 
the Maharani-Regent whose * unfailing tact and dis- 
cretion” and “example of public and domestic 
virtue” (Lord Curzon) commanded universal admira- 
tion, 

Works of public utility received as great atten- 
tion as before, The western suburb of the City of 
Bangalore was laid out.in 1896. The celebrated 
Victoria Hospital and the first Students’ Hostel in 
the State were built in 1897. In 1899 took place 
His Highness the Maharaja's marriage. The same 
year saw the opening out of two more extensions 
towards the North and the South of Bangalore, 
known as Malleswaram and Basavangudi, as 
well as the beginning of that magnificent, one 
might almost say immortal, monument of Seshadri: 
Iyer’s brain-power and courage,—the Cauvery Power 
Scheme. Towards the close of the busy century, a 
fecling of weariness over took this busy soul. After 
years of strenuous toil, Seshadri Iyer grew cager 
for peace, and in August tgo0 took a furlough for 
seven months as preparatory for retirement. She 
who had been a life-long sharer in his joys and’ 
sorrows and to whose goodness people ascribed his 
prosperity in life-—may be, a freak of supcrati- 
tion, yet significant,—had left his side rendoring 
him lonely in life, After an illness of about a 
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month, he passed away on the Igth of September 
19q. 


Life's race well runs 

Life's work woll done; 

Life's orown well won; 
Now comes rast. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Landmarks of Seshadri Iyer’s stewardship abound 
on every side ta-day,—and they will long remain so— 
reminding us of what he was and what he did. Even 
the hasty bisds’-eye-view that we have just inken 
suffices to impress one with the progressive character 
of his ideas and achievements. Flourishing Colleges 
and High Schools, elementary and technical Schools, 
improved roads and bridges, reservoirs repaired or 
rebuilt, water and light supply, stientifically organised, 
extended railway, expanded towns—these were the 
features of Mysore when he retired from her service. 
And what he left behind in the form of plans and 
proposals tobe carried out by his successors was 
itself of no mean value. 

More than all these are the despatches and docu- 
ments which emanated from his pen. They forma 
treasure in themselves, to be resorted to in times of 
perplexity by succeeding administrators. The reader 
might be here referred to the agreement which he 
concluded with the Government of Madras in 1892 on 
the question of water-rights. The archives of the 
Secretariat at Bangalore are full of such minutes 
and memoranda on almost every conceivable topic 
connected with the State. They either enunciate 
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principles and policies in a terse, pointed style, or define 
the rights and obligations of the State or its various 
factors, proving his wisdom and forethought. 

Sir Seshaditi Iyer was an avowed advocate of 
self-government. His sympathics were with the Indian 
National Congress, his own Sovereign Prince having 
given a handsome donation towards iis funds. 
But, like ‘most men “whose chicf characteristics are 
energy, courage and self-confidence, he cherished 
noble ambitions and desired power to attain them. 
This inborn tendency was strengthened by both 
circumstance and habit. His own relations with 
the Representative Assembly and the Exccutive 
Council illustrate his position. 

In the first year of his Dewanship, he was still 
under the influence of his democtatic predecessor and 
“begged that they (Representative members) would 
rapidly educate themselves in the science of admini- 
stration.” In 1885, he spoke highly of their “practical 
common sense"? and of “a fuller representation of the 
wants and wishes of the people,” Five years later, he 
appreciated their * moderation and intelligence” and the 
“material help” they had given him, and introduced 
the principle of clection into the constitution of the 
Assembly. But it had grown strong by this time, 
and some of its members had even become, to use a 
modern phrase, “impatient idealists." Scenes and 
breezes began to disturb ils atmosphere, and H. H. 
the Maharaja, who was a staunch upholder of 
popular freedom, never cared to intercede between 
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the Dewan and the Representatives, A Standing 
Committee was formed to carry on the work of the 
Assembly all the year round, and incenvenient inter. 
pellations in regard to Government's doings became 
common. 

With the Royal father of the Assembly vanished 
that wholesome influence which was compelling 
Seshadri Iyer to be rqspectful*towards it. His task 
now became simpler in regard to the troublesome 
institution. |He could deal with it in a manner that 
would not have been tolerated before, The “so-called” 
Standing Committee was disbanded. Members were 
told that Government had the means of knowing what 
was best in each case and that thcir evidence was 
“not of the slightest use.” Hard questions and curt 
replies were substituted for calm deliberation. This 
unseemly antagonism between the leaders of tho 
people and the leader of the Government raged loud 
and furious and never came to an end in his life-time, 

It might perhaps be said for Seshadri Iyer, that 
the “ advanced party ” of the Representative Assembly 
was a small minority, that it took no notice of tho rest 
of the members who were far behind in the race for 
political privileges, and that he distegarded the minority 
in consideration of the condition of this largé majority. 
The basis of such a contention is no doubt partly true, 
The members, as well as thesubjects they brought up, 
presented a hopeless medley of all shades of opinion 
and feeling, from the serious to the silly, from a graye 
constitutional issue to a cringing request for a hal{~ 
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holiday for some sectarian feast. But Seshadri Lyer’s 
attitude towards the progressivists can on no accqunt 
be regarded a one of sympathy; it certainly was not 
such as could have won theapprobation of Ranga. 
charlu in whose path he solemnly promised to tread 
in 1883. The reason for this strange inconsistency 
is perhaps to be found in the tact that he was instinc- 
tively one of those who believe :— 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whatevor is best administered is best. 

So in regard to the Regency Council. This 

institution was called into being 


because thera oan be no guarantee that the destinies of 
Mysore will continue to be guided during the long perlod for 
whioh arrangements have now to be made, by the able minister 
Bir K, Seshadri Iyer, whose administration was so auccossful 
in the past: and inconvenience and danger are foresean ff his 
asaistanoce were to be suddenly withdrawn, unless thore 
were at the time oxlsting, andin working order, an organized 
maohinory for carrying on tho Executive Governmont. Both 
for this reason and alao because it is desirable to afford the 
Dewan some measure of relief in dealing with the mass of work 
whioh now oomes before him as Ohtef Executive Officor in tho 
State, itis considored by Govornment to be indisponsably neves- 
sary that the council now to be constituted should take an active 
and not merely a nominal sharo in the administration of alfalira, 


This meant certain decentralization of power ° 
and was hence a source of annoyance to Scshadri 
Iyer. But it was his good fortune to encounter in 
the Council chamber focmen, so to say, quite worthy 
of his stecl,—men possessed of knowledge, wisdom 
and sincerity, The names of Mr, P, Chentsal Rao, 
"Mr. T. R, A. Thamboo Chetty and Sir P, N. Krishna 
Moorthi are even to-day mentioned with profound 
respect everywhere in the State. In differing from 
the Dewan-—as they very often did—they had no 
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motive of either embarassing him or advancing their 
own interests; and many are the good results attri- 
buted to their good sense and independénce, 

Reference might be made here also to the fact 
that the village courts which, in October 1883, 
Sesh adri Iyer promised to introduce had to wait till 
October 1913 to obtain legislative sanction. It is 
rather significant that ‘this measure of self-govern« 
‘ment was never subsequently thought about. 

Seshadriyer gave willing help to the growth 
and development of Municipalities and Local Boards, 
He had, on the whole, neither a fervid enthusiasm 
nor a wanton hatred for the principle of sclf-govern- 
ment, His attitude could be favourable to it; but 
his aptitude was not for it. He would tolciate and 
even encourage it. But he would not reckon it as 
the equal of the officialdom. He would condescend 
to be its patron; but he would not rise to be its mis- 
sionary. When so much is said, enough will have 
been said to place him higher than most of his 
* compeers, both here and elsewhere. 

CONCLUSION 

In his attitude towards the social and religious 
movements of his time, he was a reformer of the 
moderate type,—a rational nationalist as some might 
say. Sir William W, Hunter's description of him as 
one who had given his head to Herbert Spencer and 
his heart to Parabrahma discloses his real character, 

He encouraged foreign travel, having had a large 
hand in the institution of the famous Damodar Dass 
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Scholarships; was largely responsible for introducing 
the Infant Marriage Regulation and gave his hearty 
support to women's education, But his heart lay in 
the Katha Upanishad, He was a great lover of 
Samskrit literature and the Vedanta; and would often 
snatch a quict half-hour froma busy day to hear 
some favourite Vedic passage read. The Oriental 
Library of Mysore owes ils existence to his love of 
the ancient culture of the land, 

Personally he was a generous, estimable man, affec- 
tionate towards friends and relatives and full of love 
for everything good and beautiful. His life is full of 
lessons for the rising gencration,—lessons of aspira- 
tion, industry, integrity, perscverance, sagacity, fore. 
thought and couragé, His intellect and his expres 
sion were always characterised by vigour ; and stories 
are still current of how his brain used to be active 
dynamo-like at all hours of the day and even of the 
night. Hesct hard mathematical problems to his 
“ boys,” it would appear, at bed time and demanded 
solutions the next morning. The one word that can 
express such a personality is—energy. 

Sir Seshadri Iycr’s eminent services to the State 
were publicly acknowledged by his successor; and 
speaking’ as President of the Indian National Congress 
at Caloutta, Mr. (now Sit) D, E, Wacha expressed 
‘what tho whole country had felt about the “ distin» 


guished Dewan of the Mysore State": 

In him the country loses an administrator of the higheat 
apacity and most matured experience, [Ho waa tha latost 
instance of the Indlan statesman who had ehawa hlvgall cup. 
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able of governing fully an indigonovs State with as muoh skilt 
aud capacity, judgraent and disorimination, taot and sympathy 
as some of the greatest of English administrators who havo 
left‘their mark on British Indian history. Qir Seshadri has 
now gone to swoll that illustrious roll of modern Indian 
statesmen. . ” 


A fine tribute to the statesmanship of Sir Sesha- 
dri Iyer was paid by Lord Curzon in his memorable 
speech at the present Maharaja’s Installation when his 
Lordship referred to the remarkable career of the 
Rajyadhwrandhara who “for 18 years wielded an 
authority that, left its mark upon every branch of the 
administration.” We may conclude this sketch with 
the no less remarkable words of Lord Hardinge who, 
in unveiling the statue of the illustiious statesman, 
fixed his position for ever among the great figures in 
our history, Said his Lordship: 


Sir Seshadri Iyer has thus left a record bohind him whiols 
marks him out, with Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Raja Air 
Dinkar Rao of Gwalior and Sir T, Madhava Rao of Indore and 
Baroda, as a member of that group of Indian statesmen whoso 
fame has spread far beyond the borders of where they labourad 
ao faithfully and so well and whose names will remain as a last- 
ing example to their successors. 


Mr. VY. P. Madhava Rao. 


a 


R. V. P, MADEIAVA RAO, C, 1. E., is one of 
M thte most prominent of Indian Administrators 
of recent times, He has had the unique distinction 
of having held the high oflice of Dewan or Prime 
Minister in three of the most enlightened Indian 
States, vds., Travancore, Mysore and Baroda. 

Mr. Madhava Rao has had the rare advantage 
of acquiring administrative experience and achieving 
distinction both under the British Government and 
the Governments of Indian States. For he entered 
Mysore service fully over a decade before the Rendi» 
tion of 1881 and had already risen to a high position 
in that service when the Statc passed into the hands 
of His Highness the late Maharaja Chamarajendra 
‘Wodeyar. Mr. Madhava Rao proved a success in 
many departments of public service and showed 
beyond doubt that an Indian could fill with distine- 
tion any post however oncrous and responsible the 
dutics attaching to it may be. 

EARLY LIFE 

Viswanath Patankar Madhava Rao comes of an 
ancient family of Mahratta Deshastha Brahmins, 
long scttled in Tanjore, who are supposed to have 
emigrated from the Satara District to South 
India, in the wake of the Mahratta conquest of 
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Tanjore. Born in 1830, he was educated in the 
Kumbakonam College under the distinguished educa- 
tionist, Mr. W. A. Porter, and took the B. A. degree 
of the Madras University in 1869. Even in his 
College days, he was thought of highly by his 
Principal, who was much attached to him and who, 
struck by his “ independence of thought,” entertained 
a “high opinion of his personal character.” 
IN MYSORE SERVICE 

In 1870 Mr. Madhava Rao entered the Mysore 
service as aclerk in the office of the Guardian of 
His Highness, the late Maharaja, and was soon made 
Head Master of the Royal School, where His High- 
ness the late Maharaja was «being educated under 
the guardianship of Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.3.1) 
Mysore being at that time under British Adminis. 
tration. Mr. Madhava Rao was not long in service 
before he came under the notice of the British 
officers, who gave him a start in the general adminis- 
tration as Public Prosecutor. Captain T, G. Clarke 
who was Commissioner of the Nandidroog Division, 
predicted for Mr, Madhava Rao even at, such an 
eatly date, a brilliant future and wrote ~~ 


Colonel Malleson under whom he (Mx. Madiava Rao) 
served, has slso spokon of him in flattering torms and in 
entering the administrative branch of the service, therefore, 
he starts witha high promise of obtaining digtinotion in the 
public service, 


Sometime later, Colonel T. Clerk, Commissioner 
of the Mysore Division, recorded that ‘Mr. Madhava 
Rao’s character was good and his abilities were of 
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the highest order.” In the course of a decade, when 
the administration was handed back to the late 
Maharaja, Mr. Madhava Rao had worked his way 
up through the different grades to the position of a 
Subordinate Judge. 
A CHELA OF TWO GkEAT DEWANS 

Mr’ Madhava Rao had, from the beginning, the 
rare good fortune of being askociated with the ablest 
and most popular of the Dewans of Mysore, véa, the 
late Mr, Rangacharlu. In fact, Mr. Rangacharlu had 
gathered about him a few of the rising and talented 
young men in the service. Mr. Madhava Rao was 
the youngest and the most privileged member of the 
circle, one of the most distinguished of the others 
being the late Sir Seshadri Iyer, Mr. Rangachatlu’s 
successor in the Dewanship. In this select circle the 
various administrative reforms sel on foot by Dewan 
Rangacharlu were freely discussed and given shape 
to, Mr, ifadhava Rao thus came to have intimate ac- 
quaintance with the details of administration, even 
before entering the administrative branches of the 
service, It is no wonder that, thus equipped, It was 
able to effect those administrative reforms in Travan. 
core and Mysore as Dewan, which have already carned 
for him the warm appreciation and regard and 
gratitude of tho people and of the Governments 
concerned, 

AS DISTRICT OFFICER 

On the death of Mr. Rangacharlu, Mr, (afterwards 

Sir) Seshadri Iyer succeeded to the Dewanship of 
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Mysore, and Mr. Madhava Rao exchanged the Judicial 
for the Revenue Department and was, in a few years, 
posted as Deputy Commissioner of the Shimoga Dis- 
trict, In Shimoga Mr. Madhava Rao proved himself an 
executive officer of the best type. His accessibility 
to men of all grades, his readiness to hear and redress 
grievances, the interest he took in the welfdre of the 
agricultural population and the many works under. 
taken by him for improving the sanitation of towns 
and villages int providing drinking water, in opening 
out roads and in planting avenues and restoring irri 
gation tanks and generally looking after the interests 
of the people, won for him their love and respect. It 
was when he was Deputy Commissioner of Shimoga 
that the first town extension in the State was carried 
out by him in Sagar and the extension was named 
after the late Maharaja of Mysore, Sir Oliver St, 
John, the then British Resident, who happened to be 
touring through the District, formed a high opinion 
of him and congratulated the late Maharaja of 
Mysore on having in his service an officer of Mr. 
Madifava Rao’s stamp. As Deputy Commissioner of 
Bangalore he devised and successfully carried out the 
system of granting relief to weavers who were 
almost the first to suffer when famine appeared, 
This system was subsequently adopted in Madras and 
has now become a recognised method of relief, 
AN INDIAN INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF POLICE 

After being a District Officer for nearly sevon 

years, Mr. Madhava Rao was appointed Inspector. 
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‘General of Police, and he has laid the Indian com- 
munity under a heavy obligation to him by having, 
as the First Indian Inspector-General of Police, 
helped to dispel the then prevailing idea that 
Indians were unfit to hold independent charge of 
any office in which power of organization, firmness, 
initiative dnd resourcefulness are essential for the 
efficient discharge of public duties, As Inspector+ 
General of Police, he re-organised the force, improved 
its tone and established the well-known Police School 
at Bangalore, which has done so much useful work 
since and has served as a model for similar schools in 
Madras and Bengal. It was in connection with the 
Police School that Mr. Madhava Rao solved the prob- 
lem of giving equality of opportunity to the different 
classes of the community for gratifying their legitimate 
ambition to serve in the Government of their country, 
Knowing that the classes who made good executive 
officers were rather backward in intellectual capacity, 
he decided to start a training school for the officers 
and graduated the test for admission so as to permit of 
young men of intellectually backward communities 
gelling an entrance into it equally with the more 
forward classes, Accordingly if the candidate was a 
Brahmin he insisied on his having passed the 
Matriculation examination as the minimum qualifica- 
tion. For non-Brahmin Hindus he fixed the Middle 
school test and for Mahomedans he was satisfied if 
the candidate could read and write and knew some 
arithmetic, 
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PLAGUE RELIEF 

Such was the reputation Mr. Madhava Rao had 
acquired for himself as a capable administra. 
tor that when Mysore was threatened with plague, 
the Resident, Sir Donald Robertson, at once 
recommended him as the only officer who could be 
entrusted with the delicate and responsible“duties con 
nected with plague administration, Her Highness 
the Maharani Regent, accordingly appointed him 
ag Plague Commissioner in addition to his duties 
as Inspector-General of Police, This appoint 
ment afforded Mr. Madhava Rao an oxcellent oppor- 
tunity for giving full play to his powers of organisa 
tion and administration. 

The difficulties connected with the enforcing of 
the rather severe measures which were then in vogue, 
such as compulsory evacuation and disinfection and 
getting the people exposed to infection to submit to- 
inoculation are now matters of history. In Mysore 
there was even greater opposition to these measures. 
than in other parts of India, but Mr. Madhava Rao 
rendered a good account of himself by carrying on” 
the campaign with great humanity and firmnoss. 


For his services as Plague Commissioner the 
Regency granted him a substantial bonus and the 
Government of India conferred on Mr. Madhava Rao 
the Companionship of the Indian Empire and also. 
gave him the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal in the first 
year of its institution, 
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AS REVENUE COMMISSIONER AND COUNCILLOR 

While still engaged in the arduous work of 
Plague Commissioner, Mr. Madhava Rao was 
appointed a Member of the Council of Regency and 
was entrusted with the Revenue portfolio, In 1got 
when His Highness the present Maharaja of Mysore 
was instalted on the throne of his ancestors, Mr. 
Madhava Rao was specially selected to improve the 
working of the Revenue Department and was 
appointed Revenue Commissioner, in addition to his 
duties as Member of Council. 

Mr. Madhava Rao was the first to be appointed 
as Revenue Commissioner, an office which was 
created with a view to securing greater and more 
direct, control and supervision for the important branch 
of the administration which deals with land revenue 
and allied matters. 

AS DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE 

After a couple of years’ service as Revenue 
Commissioner and Councillor, Mr, Madhava Rao was, 
in March 1904, invited by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore, to be his Dewan. On the eve of his 
departure to Travancore he was specially entertained 
by the European community of the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, in the Mayo Hall. Sir James 
and Lady Bourdillon attended it and Mr, Madhava 
Rao who was as great a favourite with tho European 
as with his own community hada splendid send-off, 
The Resident, Sir James Bourdiflon, used to say that 
Mr. Madhava Rao’s carcer had much in common with 
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that of Sir Dinkar Rao of Gwalior. He was also enter- 
tained in the Mylapore Club in Madras, where Sir 
S. Subramania Iyer and Sir Bashyam Iyengar and 
the elite of Madras society joined in congratulating 
him and Travancore on his selection for the Dewan+ 
ship of that State. 

A SCHEME OF LAND REVENUE’ 

Within the short period of two years, as Dewan 
of Travancore, Mr. Madhava Rao managed to intro. 
duce some reforms of a far reaching character. First 
and foremost, stands the re-organization of the Settle. 
ment Department, The scheme of land revenue settle- 
ment in Travancore was framed by the late Dewan 
Ramiengar, C,8.1., and was practically based on the 
Madras system, but in the hands of his successors the 
scheme had undergone many changes with a tend. 
ency to go back to the former antiquated method of 
assessment and registration, the result being that 
operations which were estimated to be completed in 
nine years at a cost of 15 lakhs of Rupees, had gone 
on for 21 years and cost the State 49 lakhs of Rupees 
and yet no taluq had been settled in the proper sense . 
of the term. Mr. Madhava Rao went into the causes 
of this delay and of excessive cost with his accns- 
tomed thoroughness and, although the Madras system 
was not familiar to him, he with the eye of a practised 
administrator, was able to detect the weakness of the 
existing method and framed a new scheme under 
which he shoWed that the whole settlement opera- 
tions could be completed in four years at a cost of ten 
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lakhs of Rupees. The new scheme has since beon 
worked out and has proved an unqualified success, 
It must also be mentioned that, in introducing the 
new scheme of settlement, Mr. Madhava Rao was 
able to abolish the obnoxious system of levying fines 
on Service Inam Lands, sometimes amounting to 2 
and 4o times the assessment, before they were con- 
firmed to the holders, as alsoe the extortionate fines 
sometimes amounting to 40 times the assessment on 
what were called “ escheat cases,” B 
RE-ORGANIZATION OF FINANCE 

The accounts and finances of the State, which 
were in great confusion, were entrusted to a 
financial expert and the re-organization of the ac- 
counts and audit department within such a short time, 
elicited the warm approval of the Government. of 
Madras. How antiquated and inefficient the old 
system Was, can be gathered from the single fact 
that the accounts of eightcen years had not been 
audited and the advances for the period not ad. 
justed, Within a few months of Mr. Madhava Rao's 
taking charge of the Dewanship of Travancore, hé 
was able to introduce the British system of daily 
audit, 

EXCISE ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Madhava Rao’s energies were directed to 
other departments as well, A new department called 
the Excise Department was organised and was made 
responsible for tho management of salt, abkari, 
tobacco, customs arid other items of separate revenue, 
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yielding 45 lakhs or nearly half the total revenue of 
‘the State. 
EDUCATION 

Much had been done for education in Travancore 
in previous administrations and in fact, Travancore 
stood first in point of expenditure on education in 
proportion to revenue and also in regard to literacy, 
During Mr. Madhava Rao's administration, the princi- 
ple was laid down that no child in the State, what- 
ever his caste or social position, should be allowed to 
grow up without the rudiments of education. As a 
first step towards realising this ideal, free education’ 
was given to all the backward classes. 

MANAGEMENT OF TEMPLES 

. Great abuses had grown up in connection with. 
the management of temples in Travancore, Non. 
Hindus and the lower classes among: the Hindus 
had to pay fines for polluting Hindu temples and 
‘sacred tanks without being given a chance to be heard 
in their defence. In performing the purificatory rites, 
the ‘priest’s decision as regards the ceremonies to be 
performed and the sums to be spent on the same Was 
finaland the civil authorities summatily levied the 
‘fines fixed by the priests, Minister after minister had 
allowed these abuses to take their course without 
check, - Within a few weeks of his taking charge of his 
new duties, Mr. Madhava Rao had to deal with a case 
in which unjust fines had been levied from innocent 
owners of ‘animals and from. Christians who were 
supposed to:have polluted a temple. He. quashed all 
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the proceedings as illegal and the Maharaja of 
Travancore was soon persuaded to declare that the 
practice should*be discontinued, The scale of ex- 
penscs for the ‘/purificatory rites was to be fixed by a 
commissioner appointed for the purpose and thou 
sands of rupees have been saved to the .State as the 
result of this reform. 
THE SRI MULAM ASSEMBLY 
Another important measure and the one that will 
stand for ever as a memorial to the far sighted states- 
manship of Mr. Madhava Rao’s administration of 
. Travancore is the institution of the Popular Assembly 
which meets and discusses public questions every 
year at the capital, under the presidency of the 
Dewan. Mr, Madhava Rao was later on able to 
secure from the enlightened Maharaja the privilege of 
election for this unique institution. 
TAXATION 
But the measure that will ever be associated 
with his Dewanship and which has benefited the 
people most and entitled him to their lasting gratis 
tude, is the abolition of whatis known as taxation in’ 
kind, Under this system the taxes on- lands due to 
Government from the people _ were payable partly in 
money and partly in kind. The payment in kind 
was not a fixed proportion of the actual produce of 
the land for the year, but a fixed quantity assessed 
on each fieldand the ryot had to pay. it every year 
without regard tothe nature of the harvests. Even 
when there was a total failure of the crops, the ryot 
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had to find the paddy payable by him and deliver it 
into the Sarkar granary. The ryot was compelled 
to pay nearly 30 per cent, more than the quantity 
entered in his rent-roll to cover the Joss caused by 
wastage, and damage by rats; and when issuing 
paddy to the temples and feeding houscs, much less 
was actually supplied to the temples and institutions, 
than what was entered in the accounts as payable to 
them. This was managed by the village officials 
with the help of the low-paid temple servants. There 
wag in this system scope for peculation, fraud and 
fabrication of accounts. Detection was almost im- 
possible as both receipts and disbursements were 
shown in money values at rates that prevailed moe 
than half-a-century ago which were more than 500 
per cent, below current prices, 

The substitution of moncy payments at a reason- 
able rate was hailed by the ryots as an immense 
relief and when the abolition of payment in kind 
was announced, the Dewan was flooded with 
congratulatory telegrams and addresses from 
all parts of the country, While engaged in secing 
these reforms carried out, Mr. Madhava Rao waa- 
offered in March 1906, the Dewanship of Mysore, the 
State in which he had spent the best part of his life. 

On the eve of his departure from Trivandem 
Mr, Madhava Rao was given a magnificent send-off 
by all classes and communities and presented with an 
address of which the following is an extract :—~ 


All Travancore knows how energetic your adminiatration 
during these two years bas been, what wholesome and purify- 
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ing influence you have oxerolasd on the service and what 
monumental record of administrative reform and progress you 
have initiated and achieved. Among the reforms we need 
only mention your achievements in the Departments of Finance 
and Revenue Settlement; and among the boons conforred on 
the country during your Dewanship stands foremoat tho Shri 
Mulam Popular Assembly. the inception of which waa due ax 
much to your high-souled administrative polloy as to’ His 
Highnoss, well-known solicitude for the welfare of his aubjoots. 
With tho institution of the Shri Mulam Popular Assombly and. 
the uniquo’ politica) privildge ‘that has been granted to the 
poople of electing their. representatives to it, your administra- 
tion will ‘for ever be honourably and gratefully‘ assoolatod; 
while for the abolition of taxation in kind and of Viloyartham 
Trayili lands, your name wil] be bloased with forvour for long 
generations to'come, Short as your conneotion with this State. 
has been, you have helped us to infuse a new tone and apirit. 
into the admuiniatration and to inspire’ the people with some- 
thing of'your own enthusiasm for progress, While the ability, 
courtesy and dignity with-which you have. conducted yourself 
in your high office, your coolness of head and calmness of 
demeanour; your inyinoible rectitude and courage, and your 
Hberal views and high ideals, have won for you universal 
eateom and regard, your unfailing sympathy: for the people hax 
made you emphatioally the people's Dewan, . 


AS DEWAN OF MYSORE 

Mr, Madhava Rao’s return to Mysore was hailed 

by all classes of the people. This is’-what the 
Madras Madi said about his appointment in its issue 


of the 23rd March 1906. os 

The raoall of Mr, V.P. Madhava Rao, 0. 1. ¥, to take the: 
helm of the State which in atilagt confirmed to-day will moat. 
with gonoral approval, As Dewan of Travancore, Mr. Madhava 
Rao: has displayed not only thatonergetio insistance on improves 
ment, whioh all who knew, expected but. wise and atateaman- 
like forestght and patience, such as mark him out to be 
numbered with the best of native administrators, Mr, Madhava 
Rao possesses & personality of considerable dignity, and always 
commands attention and respeot, of energetio character and 
proud spirit, yet kindly and courteous to all, with a marked 
talent for muniolpal administration, a wide and sound know- 
ledge of Judiolal, Revenue and Police Departments of the 
Mysore service he hag earned tha esteem and reupoot of all. 

Mr. Madhava Rao commonoes this final and higher stage 
im his oaregr under the happiest of auspices, with all the 
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qualifications necessary to ensure the complete success of his 
administration. 
RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM 
During the three years of his Dewanship the 
‘State made considerable progress in several directions, 
The machinery of Government underwent some 
notable changes, The Civil Service was reorganised 
and the competitive system re-introduced on an im- 
proved basis. A Legislative Council was established for 
the first time*in Mysore. The first steps were taken 
for the separation of Executive and Judicial functions, 
Rules were framed for the more efficient working of 
the district and taluq establishments. By means of 
agricultural exhibitions and demonstration of the 
. working of improved implements and through the 
medium of the agricultural journal, knowledge of 
scientific agriculture was spread among the rural 
community. The co-operative movement reccived 
his special attention and a large number of so- 
cieties were brought into cxistence replacing the 
agricultural banks which had proved a failure, 
The financial system was thoroughly overhauled, 
A famine relief fund was created in 1906-07 
without dislocating the finances of the State and 
every year a sum of Rs, two lakhs is being 
added to it, A committee consisting of two Coun, 
cillors was formed with a view to effect retrencl)- 
ments in the departments in which costly establish- 
ments were being maintained without any adequate 
weturn for'the money spent.. Mr. Madhava’ Rao'y 
i 
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policy was one of Retrenchment and Reform and 
Reduction of Taxation, 
FISCAL REFORMS 

Among the more important of his fiscal reforms 
may be mentioned the abolition of the flalat tax 
which was a kind of export duty on supari and bore 
heavily on the supari industry, The abolition invol. 
ved the surrender of a revenue of nearly 4 lakhs of 
Rupees, This was the outcome of about 20 years’ 
agitation started by Mr. Madhava Rao against tha 
oppressiveness of the settlement rates imposed on the 
supari gardens of the Malnad. It was when Mr. 
Madhava Rao returned as Dewan in 1906, and had 
to deal with the Revisional Settlement of Sagar, that 
he had an opportunity for giving substantial reliof 
to the ryots and carrying out his recommendations in 
their entirety. The rates were reduced by more than 
80 per cent. and the tax abolished altogether, 

ALL ROUND IMPROVEMENTS 

The result of this far reaching relief was scen in 
the revival of the industry within a few years and the 
return of prosperity to the tract, New gardens are 
springing up and depots for supari have been opened 
in Shimoga ilsclf since the extension of the Railway 
to it. The evils of sandalwood monopoly were grently 
mitigated and the ryots were given a share in the 
value of sandalwood growing on their lands. The 
municipal regulation now in force in the State, which 
was passed during his administration, bears evidence 
of his democratic tendencies. He was instrumental 
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in giving a pure water supply to the important towns 
of Shimoga and Haripur. He was the first to realise 
the claims of outlying stations to have their require- 
ments in the way of diainage and water supply 
attended to equally with those of the capital cities. 
A scheme for the improvement of the famous place of 
pilgrimage, Melkote, was sanctioned, . 

It was during his* Dewanship that the question 
of the institution of the Department of Public Health 
assumed a pfactical shape anda regularly organised 
department with a qualified staff of sanitary officors 
for districts and talugs under the control of a 
Sanitary Commissioner was brought into existence 
and it has demonstrated its uscfulness by the good 
work ithas turned out. Indigenous medicine received 
support, anda college for teaching Ayurvedic medi- 
cine was established in Mysore. The third installa- 
tion of the Cauvery Power Scheme cost the sum of 
Rupees 12 lakhs, Electric light to the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, was supplied and for- 
mally inaugurated on the 1st January, 1906, 

FREE EDUCATION 

That important branch of the administration v¢a,, 
Education, received full attention from Mr. Madhava 
Rao, It was during his Dewanship that Primary 
Education was made free, that the minimum pay 
of the village school master was raised to Ra. to/-3 
that manual training and kindergarten were intro- 
duced in all the schools, as also religious and moral 
instruction. 
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VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT 

But the distinctive feature which distinguished 
Mr. Madhava Rao’s carecr from that of other Indian 
administrators is the recognition by him of the fact 
that no substantial or permanent good will result 
from merely improving the machinery of Governe 
ment if the people are not trained in habits of solf- 
reliance and self-help, Ilaving been brought up in 
a district in which the village communal life was 
still alive although nearly smothered by the over: 
government of the bureaucracy, his ambition 
was to see the old village panchayat and village 
self-government restored to its pristine purity, 
The utter neglect of the village tanks in Mysore 
and the hopelessness of getting their repair 
and upkecp attended to by the Government 
agency suggested to him the idea of awakening and 
bringing into full play the old communal spirit which 
had helped to cover the whole face of India with 
self-governing village communities and which were 
described by early British administrators as so many 
little republics, He worked at this idea long and the 
presence of tho Irrigation Commission at Bangalore 
afforded him an opportunity of framing a scheme bf 
village self-governmont by first formulating proposals 
for the tatiks in villages being handed dver to a 
Committee of members elected by the villagers them 
selves, This is not the place for entering into the 
details of the scheme but Mr. Madhava Rao gave 
much thought to it and had the satisfaction of seeing 
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it brought before the New Council in the form of a 
bill, The Regulation has since been passed, It must 
be a source of gratification to all wWell-wishers of 
village-self-government that a bill on the lines of the 
Tank-Panchayat Regulation has becn introduced in 
the Madras Legislative Council, The scheme con- 
tains the germs of real self-rule, and if worked 
under wise and sympathetic guidance is bound to 
restore to India the little self-contained republics 
of old. . 
TWO UNPOPULAR MEASURES 

Mr. Madhava Rao has had his full share of 
blame allotted to him in tegard to two distinct 
measures, The first is the Mysore Mines Regulation 
of 1906. In regard to this legislation no elaborate 
attempt at justification is necessary. Sufficient 
answer to the criticisms passed on it is provided by 
the fact that it isno innovation and the Regulation 
was based on the facts bearing on the working of 
gold mines in Australia and South Africa, It must 
also be noted that he was only responsible for pub- 
lishing the Regulation, it having been passed during 
the previous regime, The Newspaper Regulation is 
another measure that has been disapproved. It is 
true that certain of its features desorve to be re- 
considered and Mr. Madhava Rao himself had 
prepared an amended Regulation in accordance 
with a promise he had given in the Representative 
Assembly but his term was over before it could be 
passed, 
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A THREE-YEARS RECORD 
It will thus be seen that, on the whole, his three 


years of Dewdnship in Mysore were marked by con- 
tinued financial prosperity and he had a large share 
in the retrenchments made and reforms introduced in 
the different departments of the State. This is what 
the “ Vokkaligara Sangha,” an association formed for 
promoting the interest of the agricultyral community 
of Mysore numbering nearly a third of the total popu- 
lation, said of his Dewanship, in an address presented 


to him immediately on his retirement :— 


During your regime you inaugurated a number of reforms 
condelved fn & beral spirit, and there is no doubt, that they 
will promote tho proaperity and the good of the people. The 
establishment of the Legislative Council for making Laws and 
Regulations, the organisation of a Department of Public Health 
for the prevention of disease and improvement of sanitation, 
the appointment of a veterinary officer to look after the con 
dition of cattle, the Publication of an agricultural Gazette for 
tho dissemination of improved knowledge in agrioulturo, the 
popularising of the oattle shows and agricultural oxhibitions, the 
gradual displacement of old agrioultural banks by Co-operative 
Orodit Soofotios the creation of 1 Famine Reserve Tund, the 
raising of the minimum pay of the villago school mastora, tho 
introduction of religious and moral education in schools and 
colleges, the abolition of achool feos in village achaala in order 
to placo tho bonefit of olomentary oduoation within the roach 
of the poorost olassos, the introduction of Sloyd and Kindor- 
garton instruction into schools, tho elaboration of a aystom of 
lool self-government based on the anoiont Panohayat syaton 
in connection with the village Tank Panchayat Bill, the aboli- 
tion of the sandal monopoly and of ZZalat or duty on araonnut 
ayo all notable events in your administration for which you 
have oacued tho gratitude of the poople of Mysore, 


OTIIER ACTIVITIES 
Since his retirement from the Dewanship of 
Mysore Mr. Madhava Rao toured through the whole 
of India with a view to study the conditions of the 
different parts of the Empire. He has been of 
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opinion that for the uplift of India it is essential that 
facility should be, given to the masses to learn 
Sanskrit, as it is through that language that direct 
access can be had to the ancient stores of Hindu cul. 
ture and spirituality. He was of immense help to his 
Holiness the late Jagadguru of Sringeri, in founding 
what is known as the, Indian Sanskrit Institute in 
Bangalore, where higher learning in Sanskrit is being 
imparted under the ancicnt method. There is a 
movement on foot to make the Institute the centre for 
combining the Pandit method with the critical 
method of Western nations. 

Mr. Madhava Rao identified himself with the 
District Conference in Tanjore and delivered an 
address at the annual meeting in 1913 at Shiyali, 
His address created some sensation as it contained a 
vigorous attack on the land policy of the British 
Government in ryotwari tracts. He condemned the 
system of the recurring settlements and said that that 
system had no justification either in ancient Hindu 
practice or in the teachings of economic science, His 
contention, in brief, was that there is no such thing 
as unearned increment in regard to agricultural land. 
In the beginning of 1914, he had taken up the ques- 
tion of the necessity of imparting instruction in non. 
language subjects through the medium of the vernacu- 
lars. The society which had been formed under the 
auspices of Madras Mahajana Sabha invited him to 
take an active part in the movement and he interest. 
ed the Bishop of Madras and Mrs, Besant in it and 
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secured their co-operation, One of the reasons which 
induced Mr, Madiiava Rao to advocate the systerm 
was that it was necessary in order to bring the light 
of modern knowledge to the masses and to bridge the 
gulf between them and the English educated classes. 
In order to facilitate the making of vernaculars the 
medium of instruction, it is ngcessary, in his opinion, 
to have our provinces re-distributed on a linguistic 
basis, These and the formation of an Association for 
the benefit of the young men of India on the lines of 
the ¥. M. C. A., were engaging his active attention in 
his retirement. He is a life-member of the Y. M, I. A-in 
Madras, When he was thus engaged in public move- 
ments of various kinds, the call came from His High- 
mess, the Maharaja of Geekwar, inviting him to take up 
‘the Dewanship of Baroda in March 1914. 
MR, MADHAVA RAO IN BARODA 

Soon after he took his office, Mr. Madhava Rao 
presided over the sessions of the local Legislative 
Council when the celebrated Baroda Purohit Bill was 
hotly discussed, The object of the Bill being lauda- 
ble, the need for such a piece of legislation was accept 
ed by a majority of the Legislative Council, Before 
discussitig the details, Mr. Madhava Rao announced 
the postponement of the discussion on the Bill stne 
dia, so that both the people and the Government may 
have sufficient time to give fuller consideration to the 
details. Mr. Madhava Rao hada great hand in the 
modification of some of the objectionable features of 
the Bill, which he thought would work harshly updn 
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the people affected, and the Baroda Purohit Act as 
sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, was 
published in the local “ Government Gazette”, at the 
end of the year Igts. On August 4th, tol4, war 
broke out between England and Germany, and soon 
after its declaration, Mr. Madhava Rao presided over 
a public meeting of the citizens of Baroda, ‘when in a 
neat little speech he “voiced the deep and abiding 
loyalty of the people and appealed to the people to 
subscribe to the Imperial War Relief Fund. In the 
year 1915, a Health Exhibition was held in Baroda 
to promote sanitation under the inspiration of 
Mr. Madhava Rao, It was the first of its kind in 
Baroda and was a great success. 

In the same year Dr, Harold Mann of Poona, 
visited Baroda and gave some lectures at one of 
which Mr. Madhava Rao presided, when he, although 
the responsible minister of an important state, boldly 
advocated permanent settlement, and strongly denounc- 
ed the policy of enhancing the land revenue assess. 
ment at every revision scttlement. 

By a strange coincidence, a few days after, the 
revision settlement of Mabuva Taluk of Navsari 
District came for sanction when Mr. Madhava Rao ts 
said to have strongly advocated the cause of tha 
ryots. In the cnda settlement for sixty years was 
granted instead of for thirty years as originally 
proposed, The rates were heavy, but it was some 
consolation that they were not liable to be enhanced 
for at least sixty years, 
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During the same year, the First Sanskrit Con- 
ference was held at Baroda, and a Sanskrit Pathshala. 
was cstablishéd as a result, The credit for the 
idea of holding such a Conference was given to 
Mr, Madhava Rao, by His Highness the Gakwar 
himself. 

In 1916 Mr, Madhava Rao organised the First 
Music Conference, and it i§ noteworthy that the 
sessions of that Conference proved a great success, 

Mr. Madhava Rao, prior to retitement, went 
on a long Icave of three months from 8th May 1916 
with a reputation for sound statesmanship, independ. 
ence, and boldness, and as a tactful administrator. 

Mr. Madhava Rao is essentially the people's man 
and as such his views on Locol Self-Government and 
village panchayats and on the institution of 
Madhyastha Panchas (conciliators) are quite sound. 
and democratic, as may be secn from his remarks 
regarding these subjects in the Baroda Administration 
Report, for 1gt4-15. Inthe same Report he advo- 
cates the recruiting of the public services of the State 
by competitive examinations, a view with which all 
men with practical wisdom will concur. His vicws 
on the industrial problems of the State are full of 
sound statesmanship, and, if acted upon, it is quite 
certain, the State will very shortly reach a high stage 
of industrial efficiency. He also advocates improve: 
ments of administrative methods by the establishment 
of administrative research in order tobring the several 
departments of the State toan up-to-date condition 
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and to remove antiquated methods and gencrally 
improve the methods of work. 

It canbe seen from the facts already set forth, 
that Mr. Madhava Rao was out and out a people's 
man, A broad-minded toleration and a large-hearted 
sympathy for the wants and grievances of the people 
committed to his charge, and, a keen sense of justice 
to secure for them their just rights, are the charac. 
teristic and outstanding features of his administration, 
The establishment of the Popular Assembly in 
Travancore and the Legislative Council in Mysore 
‘was undoubtedly the outcome of Mr. Madhava Rao’s 
liberal proclivities, 

Mr. Madhava Rao thinks that the Native States 
are a great national asset and will play a great part 
in the work of National regencration. The rulers 
and the ruled are bound together by tics of common 
traditions and sentiment, and the Native Rulers are 
always accessible to the humblest peasant to patiently 
‘hear his complaints, treat him with sympathy and 
then and there redress his grievances if they are 
convinced that a wrong has been done, The chord 
of sympathy that binds the rulers and the ruled 
makes the administration not a mechanical lifeless 
thing buta living reality to the people. There fg 
greater security of life and property in well-governed 
Native States like Mysore, Baroda, Travancore etc., 
than in British India. Native Princes have a bettor 
dnsight into the needs of their country and are enabled 
to introduce social legislation for the betterment of 
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their subjects. Reforms like the Separation of Judi- 
cia) and Executive functions and Compulsory Educas 
tion, for which British India has! yet to wait, have 
been introduced long ago in progressive Native Stateg 
like Baroda and to some extent in Mysore. 

To these views of Mr. Madhava Rao, it may be 
added that the Native States have afforded the best 
fiefd for the development Of administrative gifts, 
powers of initiative and organisation in Indian adminis. 
trators, They have produced such brilliant adminis. 
trators as Raja Sir T, Madhava Rao, Raja Sir Dinkar 
Rao, Sir Salar Jung, Rangacharlu, Sir Seshadri Alyar 
and Mr, V. P. Madhava Rao himself who would have 
shed glory upon the cabinet of any European nation 
had they been born in those countries. 

WORK XN BRITISH INDIA 

Since his rétirement from Baroda Mr. Madhava 
Rao has found time to devote himself more freely to 
the political, social or religious movements in British 
India. On the publication of the well-known Memo- 
randum of the Nineteen Non-Official Members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on Post-War Reforms, 
Mr. Madhava Rao gave his opinion on the subject in: 
an oxcellent contribution to the Madras Mail, from 
which the following extracts may be read with, 
interest : 


The fortunes of India are inextrleably bound up with thom 

of England, and, whatever the short-comings of Hngland ma: 
a, it in only through her that India oan hope to bogome a aelf. 
overning nation, Anything, therefore, that may weaken 
land's power cannot but tell on the well-being and pros. 
perity of India, It is, on the other hand, to England’s own, 
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interest as an Imperial Power to do everything to atrongthon 
India's posltion ao that she may become a self-supporting 
and self-reliant nation ‘vithin the Empire, . 

What India needs, and iv ripe for, ts Government of tho 
people, by the people and the full recognition of the principle 
that there should be “ no taxation without reprosentation " 

This ia a matter of no mere sentiment oF aapiration, due to 
borrowing fine phrases from the politios of the Wost without 
understanding their meaning. It is n positive nooossity for the 
woll-being of India and for tha integrity of the Empiza. 

Mr. Madhava Rao’s interest in social and reli 
gious problems in India is well-known, During the 
Christmas week of 1916, he was invited to preside 
over the third All-India Hindu Conference at Luck- 
now. In the course of his presidential address 
he held; 

On social and religious quostions the Governmont take 
Httlo or no interest. Thi fs of course propor from thoir point 
of view, But when the Government becomes truly national, 
noclo-religious questions will booome recognised flolds of aoti- 
vity for Government as may be seon from tho logislation 
adopted in Mysore and Baroda on the quostion of infant 
marrlage, But the fact of our having an alien Govornment 
now thrown additional burden on the community as it will 
have to look after its social evolution and tho adjustment of 
sovial institutions to changing conditions, Theso functions the 
Hindu Sabha will have to exercise even on a larger sonlo when 
solf-yule has beon given to India composed us it ju of differant 
racos and oreeds. It is thus that the question of having 4 
Hindu Sabha becomes all-important, 


Mr. Madhava Rao's interest in educational mat« 
ters is no less keen. Presiding in April 1917, at the 
Jubilee Celebration of the Kumbakonain College, 
which he left over half a century ago among 
the very first batch of graduates, he laid stress on 
the need for scholarship in Sanskrit and announced 
that he would set apart funds that would yield an 
.annual income of Rs. 100 to be associated with the 
shonoured name of Mr. Porter. : 
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T soleot Sanskrit, as it holds the key to Hterature in 
philosophy and religion which affords the best solution for the 
problema of life and is calculated to proyote spiritual oulture 
inthoso that study it. Tho value of this study in the scheme 
of sducation will be all the better approctated just now when 
there {s moral chaos in the western world, where religion, 
Atvorood from sound philosophy, has undermined tho basis of 
ethios and led to the promulgation of the doctrine that, where 9 
Btate is concerned, the oternal principles of justice, meray and 
humanity have no place intho dealings of one human boing 
with another. We aro batter placed than thoso westorn people, 
As far aa our cduoation is conscrned, we oannot always 
command tho services of men of the ethical graatnosa of 
Mr. Porter, but we have in our Bpios and Puranas, not to 
montion the Vedas, oxamples of lives led, where truth, dharma 
and justice have beon placed above all personal considerations 
and mon and women, born and brought up as gentle princes and 
princesses have undergone physienl and moral sufferings of the 
co oe charactor rather than surrendar truth or perpetrate 
an injustice, 


In recognition of his ripe experience and varied 
activities in public life, Mr. Madhava Rao wasinvited to 
preside aver the Madras Provincial Congress at Cudda- 
lore in May 1917. Thereafter Mr.Madhava Rao became 
a leading member of the Congress, actively associating 
himself with the policy and programme of Congressmen 
and guiding them in their agitation for full fledged res. 
ponsible Government. He attended successive sessions 

. of the Congress. And when the historic announcement 
of August 20 opencd the road to political effort he 
threw himself wholeheartedly into ihe struggle and 
advocated the Congress cause with his wonted zeal 
and authority, Doubtless his administrative experi 
ence in three principal Indian States gave his counsel 
an authority which few Congressmen could command, 
But side by side with his Congress work he continued 
to take a leading part in the working of the Hindu 
Sabha of which till his reticement from public life 
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owing to failing health he was an undisputed prota- 
gonist, In fact during this period he was ever active 
on Congress and ‘Hindu Sabha platforms working 
with equal vigour on behalf of either institutions. 

In 1919 Mr. Madhava Rao led the Congress 
delegation to England to give evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Montdgu report 
and he took the occasion to interview Icading States- 
men in England and also to educate the British public 
on the needs and aspirations of India. His advocacy 
of the Congress cause was all that could be 
desired. His lead doubtless gave a special weight and 
significance to the Congress demand as his unique 
record of statesmanship in three states had established 
his reputation. 

When we have realised all that Mr, Madhava 
Rao asked for in his scheme we can be fairly said to 
have achieved that measure of self-rule to which the 
country has been aspiring. 

Mr. Madhava Rao is now nearing four score 
years, His has been a crowded and eventful life, 
For some years past he has lived in retirement 
at Bangalore and seldom taken an active part 
in public work. Age has wrought its work on him 
and he is now in the enjoyment of a well-carned 
rest, 


Sit M. Visvesvaraya. 


AN ENGINEER-STaATESMAN 

ryNhe outstanding fact about the lifeand career of 

Sir 'M, Visvesvaraya is, that born ina Native 
State, he devoted a great part ‘of his life to the service 
of that State; and what is more, contrary to the 
usual practice his services have been frequently in. 
dented upon by other States and by important 
bodies in British India as well, Dewan Rangacharlu 
and Sir KX. Seshadri lyer, Messrs V. P. Madhava Rao 
and T. Ananda Rao were outsiders, while the ancestors 
of Dewan Puinaiya and his descendant Sir P. N, 
Krishnamurthi were comparatively recent settlers in 
the State, Sir Visvesvaiaya and his people on the 
other hand have becn residents of Mysore from time 
out of mind. Ile is therefore in a sense the first 
Mysorean to reach the Dewanship of the State, Again 
it is common knowledge that when things go wrong 
with the administration of a Native State, the services 
of a British official arc invariably lent to that State, 
The order seems to bo revorsed in tha, case of Sir 
Visvesvaraya. Tor on his retirement from Mysore his 
experience as engineer or administrator has been 
availed of by Bombay and Karachi and generally by 
the Government of India, The great Enginecr-Dewan 
of Mysore is to-day an outstanding figure among the 
statesmen of India. 

i 
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A BRILLIANT EDUCATIONAL CAREER 

Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya was born of an 
indigent Brahmin family of Chikballapur on the Ith 
September 1861. His father was a Sanskrit pundit 
and a well-known physician. After finishing his 
course at the local High School, Visvesvaraya joined 
the Central College at Bangalore and graduated in 
1874. He took his Arts Degree with Mathematics 
for his optional subject and was selected as a State 
scholar to be trained as an LEnginecr, by the late 
Mr. Rangacharlu who thought it would be a consum- 
mation anda pride to train up local men for the 
various technical professions and posts of res 
ponsibility, to obviate the necessity of maintaining a 
costly paraphernalia of foreign agency. Mr. Visves- 
varaya had a very successful career in the Enginecr- 
ing College at Poona; and as he topped the list of 
successful candidates in 1883, the guaranteed appoint. 
ment of the year was awarded to him, He thus 
abundantly justified his choice, 

A SuccessruL ENGINEER 

His striking success at College and the Univer. 
sity (where besides passing the F, C, E, and L. C. E, 
Examinationg in the first class, he also.won the 
Berkley Prize) led to his immediate appointment as 
Assistant Engineer in Bombay in 1884, During 
the next twenty-five years, says one who knows 
him, he did unceasing work in various professional 
appointments he held in Western India. He served 
asan Engineer in the Irrigation Branch in several 
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‘Districts of the Presidency, and in this capacity renders 
ed exccllent service to both people and Goyernment; 
Between 1gdt and 1903, says the same writer, 
he designed and constructed a system of automatic 
gates patented by him at Lake Fife, which is the 
storage reservoir for the Moota Canal and the source 
of water supply to Poona City, The design attracted 
considerable attention at the time. It very soon 
received the approval of the Government of India and 
was carried out at a cost of about five lakhs of rupees, 
In 1903, he devised a new scheme of irrigation, which 
has since been called “the Block System of Irriga- 
tion” to meet the needs of certain irrigation works in 
the Deccan, ‘This system has also been introduced 
into the Mysore State in connection with lands 
irrigated under the well-known Marikanive Dam in 
the Chitaldrug District. It is acknowledged to be a 
highly efficacious system in reclaiming new lands 
brought under irrigation and it won the approval of 
the Indian Irrigation Commission of 1903. In their 
Report, the Commissioners state that the general 
principle on which it is based was sound, and add that 
the system afforded an excellent illustration of the 
views which they had themselves set forth, The 
scheme took three years to be fully introduced in the 
‘Deccan, but it proved a complete success, as was 
acknowledged by the Bombay Government at the time 
cand has since been demonstrated by the returns pro. 
duced, The success of the scheme enlarged not a little 
‘Mr. Visvesvaraya’s reputation in the engineering line, 
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Naturally he had the rewards of a successful service 
and honours coupled with responsibilities came thick 
upon him. In 1904 he was appointed" as one of the 
three 1epresentatives of the Bombay Government to: 
the Simla Irrigation Conference before which he read 
several noteworthy papers. | Mcanwhile he had 
become an Executive Engineer and had acted, 
besides, as Sanitary Engineer to the Government 
of Bombay and Member of the Sanitary Board, 
in addition to his own dutics. In 1905, he again 
acted in this capacity, and was, besides, in addition 
to his duties as Sanitary Engincer, on special duty in 
the Public Works Department Secretariat, in connec 
tion with irigation projects. In the same yea h¢ 
reached the rank of a Superintending Engincer, In 
1906 he was deputed to Aden to advise the Executive 
Committee of the Aden Settlement with regard to 
certain sanitary matters. His good work there was 
recognized by the bestowal of the K. I, H, medal, 
After a brief period there, he returned to Bombay as 
Offg. Sanitary Engineer to Government. Two years 
later, in the middle of 1908, he went on a world tour 
and visited most of the countrics of Europe and 
America. 
IN THE SERVICE or THE NiZAM 

While he was on his tour in America he received! 
the appointment of Special Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of H. H. The Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The devastating floods of the Musi called for imme- 
diate preventive works. He joined the Hyderabadi 
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‘Service in April 1go9 and in six months he worked 
‘out a complete scheme for flood protection and 
reservoir works as well as a’ drainage scheme 
for Hyderabad City, all estimated to cost about 
1s0 lakhs, About the same time he prepared 
at the request of the Resident a report on the drain- 
age of Secunderabad Cantonment. In October 1909 
he relinquished his deputation wok in Hyderabad 
and also retired from the service of the Bombay 
Government. The Government of Bonibay obtained 
for him a special higher pension on the “ ground of 
meritorious service, " 
IN Mysore SrrvicE 

Already Mr, Visvesvaraya's reputation in Bombay 
and Hyderabad had marked him out for a distinguished 
place in Mysore. More than once the Govern- 
ment of Mysore had solicited his services which had 
won such golden opinion abroad, The circum- 
stances under which his services were requisitioned 
by H. H. the Maharaja may now be recalled, 
We are told that when Mr. McHutchin severed 
his connection with the Mysore Public Works 
Department in June 1909, Captain Bernard Dawes 
was appointed to officiate as Chicf Engineer of 
Mysore pending the selection of a suitable successor 
tothe former. It was then that several candidates 
appcarcd on the scene and inspite of the overwhelm. 
‘ing Influence brought to bear in favour of certain 
individuals, His Highness the Maharaja, in pursuance 
‘Of a settled policy of advancing Indian gentlemen of 
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the Province to administrative appointments, thought 
about the propricty of appealing to Mr. Visvesvaraya’s , 
sense of patriotismt and inducing him to accept 
the Chief Engineer's appointment in Mysore. 
Mr. Visvesvaraya closed with the offer, the more 
so as it was his wish to give of his best to his. 
own State, i 

He joined the Mysore® Service in November 1909 
and began his accustomed 1ound of work, He set: 
about it in a* cautious way. He had heard of in- 
numerable abuses in the Department. He was not 
satisfied with the rut and routine of the local men, 
says one who had watched his carecr at close quarters. 
He had cherished dreams of improvement of the 
Department and its efficiency and of launching forth 
gigantic schemes of productive. works and developing 
the material and economic condition of the country ; 
but all this he kept to himself as yet. 

After making a careful study of the men and 
materials he had to deal with and after fairly getting 
the reins into his hands he set about his business in 
right earnest. He very s00n came to realise that the 
administrators he had to serve were what a fellow- 
official described as “hoary voluptuaries in politics,''— 

men who were only joalous of younger and more vigorous. 
persouslities intruding and climbing {nto their fold and usurping 
their places, They at once resorted to thoir old game of 
throwing cold water over the young onthusiast's sohemes and 
did their bast to allay his ardent spirits and degrade him to 
their own level and include him In thelr own rank; buthe who 


had travelled ail over the world, observed tho inoossant aoti.! 
vity, ceaseless struggle for improvement and rewards of hard 
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atronuous work in other lands would not yield to the “ Peace 
firat and progress next propaganda of these local celebrities". 

It was very soon apparent to those around him that in Mr, Vise 
vasvaraya they had a man of meroutial wotivity, a man whohad, 
adopted for his life's motto “ Botter wear out than rust out”. 
His painstaking attontion to the mloutles of his buslnoay, hia 

wonderful patianso, his inaistence ofa high standard of excel- 

lence in work and correspondence and environment, were things 
to whioh they had been strangera and such a man was very 

irksome to work with.” 


GREAT ENGINEERING Works 

Immediately after his advent into. Mysore, says 
our chronicler, he had two difficult works to tackle— 
the slip in the Ramasagara tank bund and the restor- 
ation of the breach at Krishnarajkatle, For both of 
these he devised suitable designs and made arrangement 
for their timely and successful completion. Public 
attention was firs drawn to his methods of work 
by his memorandum on a complete sewerage scheme 
for the Mysore City. A warm admirer writes thus:— 


Simplicity, order, method, thoroughness, persptoulty uf sbyle 
and a happy knack for marshalling atatistioa] information 
woro the charactoristlos of the man. Whatover reports or 
momorandum he drow up, whatoveraddrossos he delivored! 
wero alwnys characterised by these qualities and oold-stoal 
logio of facts, sclontifio precision, conoiseuosa of oxprosaiom 
intonsion and compass woro ovalved by a bratn which “ scorned 
dolights and lived laborious days.” For romanos, sentiments, 
emotion and'rhotorio there was no room ina man who scamed 
to havo been disciplined in the School of John Stuart Mill, 


CAUVERY RESERVOIR Project 
While working at its development he was 
equally assiduous in pushing forward the necessary 
action to mature the Cauvery Reservoir Project. He 
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worked unwearyingly at these and by systematic or 
ganisation, persistent presse and unflagging work 
he carried on a delicate and difficult Correspondence 
with the Government of [adia and Madras to obtain 
the necessary sanction fora reservoir across tha 
Cauvery. The printed volumes of his correspondence 
will show what a doughty champion he whks amidst 
the chaos of discowagements, objections and por- 
fect want of the least moral support from men who 
ought to have known better, The way in which he 
carried all obstacles in his way, made it apparent 
that even as a Chief [Engineer he wielded a 
truly amazing influence with His Highness, the 
the Resident and the other authoritics and his 
influence soon eclipsed that of his detractors 
whom he managed to completely throw overboard 
and many of them wise in their worldly ways soon 
came to be accommodating. He succeeded in 
obtaining the sanction of the Government of India 
toa reservoir of 51,000 me, ft. capacity. {f for 
nothing else Sir Visvesvuraya is entitled to the pro« 
foundest gratitude of all Mysore and the sincere res. 
pect of allits inhabitants for thus securing to Mysore 
one of its most valuable assets, far botter and infinitely 
‘more valuable than the best gold mine in the world. 
He also appointed a Committee and matured a scheme 
of technical education in the State and organised a 
Mechanical and Engiscering School at Bangalore 
and the Chamarajendra Technical Institute at 
Mysore. 
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Raltway PROGRAMME 

A comprehensive Railway Programme and the 
formation of @ Railway Construction Department 
next engaged his attention. Such a programme of 
Railway Construction was drawn up and sanctioned 
and a special Railway Departmant formed with one 
of the most enlightened officers at its hcad and it has 
alveady done most valuable wotk in the last 3 or 4 
years. , 

IRRIGATION IMPROVEMENTS 

There then remained the last but not the least 
important of the developments indicated by him—one 
that concerns tte vital interests of the agricultural 
population in the State and is of paramount impor- 
tance to the prosperity of the 1yot and the finances 
of Government. He was most anxious that a 
detailed policy should be laid down for future adoption 
and wanted it should be drawn up and published 
before ‘he laid down his office of Chief Engincer 
and took np the responsible post of the head 
of the administration, He worked at it with 
an ‘amazing persistency and submitted a compre- 
hensive note which was the basis of his work 
for the relief of the agricultural population, Thus 
before he came to guide the destinies of the State 
he had chalked out in great detail the work that 
would keep him fully employed during the remain- 
ing few ycars of his official life It was a 
programme worthily conceived and as worthily 
-executed, 
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DEWAN OF MYSORE 

Immediately after his term of office as Chiof 
Engineer was over the was appointed "Dewan on the 
toth November 1912. He saw in this high office an 
opportunity for the fulfilment of many of his ambi- 
tions for the State. That was in fact the main reason 
for his accepting this high office. As we shall sce 
he fully justified the expectations and raised Mysore 
to the status of a model State which it was his aim to 
make of her." In his very first statement in reply to 
a public address soon after his acceptance of office 
Sir Visvesvaraya said: 

T notice that.....,000 you refer to yet higher honours and 
rewards for me. It will, I hopo, not be regarded as an affeota. 
tion of modesty on my partif I say that oll Thavo wantod Ia 
opportunity for work, and that thoughts of poraonal advanco~ 
ment have not influenced my actions in recent years, With the 
important duties now graciously ontrusbed to me by His Bigh- 
ness the Maharaja, I havo all scope for work that I may havo 
ever longed for, The pleasure of working for a few years moro, 
of swerving my Sovereign and my country, Js enough forme, 


Their intwrests will be my constant thought, and their approba- 
tion, if I am able to ssoure it, my best reward. 


At the end of six eventful years he was able to , 
prove that so far as the exigencies of the times 
permitted there has been no discrepancy between the 
principles professed here and the practice of them 

CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMANSHIL 

We shall now consider in some detail Sir Visves« 
varaya’s distinct contributions to Mysore during his six 
years' Dewanship. His Memorandum on Public Works 
in Mysore was a notable contribution to constructive 
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statesmanship, He expounded therein the great possibili- 
ties of development in the State, adumbrated what steps- 
should be taken to give practical effect to his proposals. 
He was never for doing things by fits and starts 
but wanted to proceed on a well-organised and compre. 
hensive programme. He advocated therein a forward 
policy as regards 

(1) Development of industries. 

(2) The construction of a reservoir across the 

Cauvery, . 
(3) Railway Construction in Mysore. 
(4) Technical Education, 
- (8) Irtigation developments. 

all of which he brought to fruition in his regime, 

THE Mysore ECoNoMIC CONFERENCE 

He gave strong impetus to every branch of the 
administration, Railways, Industries, Agriculture Edu- 
cation, Banking, Village Reorganization and indeed. 
sought to make Mysore a model State in every respect, 
Already, during his Chief Engineership was inaugur- 
ated the Mysore Economic Conference with its in- 
numerable committees for tackling various problems of 
State improvement, A word about its organization 
and working may not be out of place. For itis a unique 
institution of its kind in India bringing officials and: 
non-officials together, and reaching the expert on the 
one side and the ryot on the other, 


It works on the Oommittoo system, each Oommittes having 
& number of members and a Seorotary attached to it. It corros- 
ponds to a Department of A Government and its work ia to- 
thresh out questions or propositions likely to mako for advanoe,. 
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work them up to success and then hand them over to tho 
Departments concerned for their being absorbed into their 
general routine of duties. Thus there are Committees for 
Agrioulture, Education and Commerce and Industries—corron- 
sponding to the three Departments of Agrioulturo, Eduoation 
-and Oommeroe & Industries. Each Committee has ite own 
annual budget and is responsible in its turn to & General 
Seoratary of the Conference, who is usually the Scoretary 
to Government in tho Agrioulture, Education and Induatrion 
Departments, Tach Comnfittes acta through a Chairman, who 
‘is usually a high offiolal of Government, ‘Chore is, bosidos, a 

Standing Committee which meete regularly avery month and 
doliberates on all mattors affecting the Conference, The Con- 
ference has two Journals of ita own—ono in English and the 
other in Kannada which do much propagandistic work, The 
‘Conference meets once a yoar in June, at Mysore when its 
work is reviewed, as it were. by the,Dowan. Propositions of 
whioh previous notice has beon given are disoussed and the 
work for the coming year is Inid down, The members aro 
partly elected, The disoussions show the general treud of 
»public opinion in regard to economic matters gonorally, Those 
who say that there is ttle publio opinion behind tho back of 
Indian {intellectuals when they claim political or economic ad- 
vancement would do well to attend a session of this Conference, 
If they did so, they would go away diaillusloned to a largo 
extent, The keenness with which subjects relating #o im- 
provements in agriculture, education, trade, commorce, 
Andustries, eto, are diseugsed at this Oonforenco has often 
thaen an eye-opener to people new to its work, ‘Tho ox» 
‘pert is, in this Conference, brought face to faco with tho 
raiyat and has to defond his position as boat he may. Ite {x 
not allowed to reign supreme in his region; his suggestions 
are subjected to oritioal examination and their flawa are morol- 
leasly exposed, The result iw that the general tendency for 
debates to degenerate into mere academic discuastons is 
cheoked and real progress is marked in an Inoredibly short 
vtlme. The best official and non-official opinion is brought to 
bear on the disouasions of important public questions in which 
there is otherwise likely to be a difference of opinion, Tho 
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power of the purse is also given, and thix gives the membora- 
and Committees a senso of responsibility which counteracts any 
tendenoy towards ytatonary ideas, Then, again, the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of all Yeople interested in the prograss is secur. 
ad and thua « step forward {a rendered possible. 


Such, in brief, is the Mysore Economic Confer: 
ence, of which the Dewan is the President. 


* VILLAGE RECONSTRUCTION 


In these days of rural reconstruction it is interest- 
ing to observe Sir Visvesvaraya’splan of rural im- 
provement. Addressing the Mysore Economic Con- 
ference in June 1917 he adumbrated a practical pro. 
gramme to be carried out by the State under his 
immediate direction. In every self-respecting village 
the following minimum result was to be insisted on: 


(1) Atleast 10 per cent of ihe population should be at 
wohool, Ifthere is no sohool in the villago itself, the pupils 
should attend one in the neighbourhood, 


(2) There should bo a school, or othor arrangomont, for im- 
parting a knowledgo of the three R’s to tho adult population of 
tho village, 


(3) Tho caonomio officionoy of ovory village should be oxa. 
mined annually by proparing rough aatimotes of produation: 
and no village, whore the annual output is loss than, say 
Ra, 33 per head of population should bo considered aconomianlly 
aafo, 


4, There xhould be at least one trained blacksmith and 
one carpenter in every village having a population of 300 and 
more, 


8. Evary agricultural family should have some subsidiary 
oooupation to supplemont its income from the land. Roughly 
speaking, there should be one minor or subsidiary industry 
practined is a village for every 250 inhabitants, 
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6. Every ralyat should be induced to atore at least two 
years’ supply of food grains to provide Against tho calamities 
sof the seasons. The tontenoy to contract dabts, excopt for pro- 
ductive purposes, should bo severely discouraged, 

His ACHIEVEMENTS 
‘When he became the Dewan of the State 
-every department was overhauled and improved 
and his vigorous personality was felt in every 
branch of the administration, The KARNATAKA, 
on his retirement gave a list of his achievements 
which may here be recounted ; 
1. New Mysore Treaty, 
2. Establishment of the Mysore University. 
3. Larger powers and Half-ycarly Scssion of 
the Representative Assembly, 
4, Expansion of the Legislative Council, 
sy, Reconstitution of Municipal bodics, 
‘6. Railway extension, 
7. Krishnaraja Sagara, 
8 Iron Scheme, 
g. Bhatkal Harbour Project, 
to. (i) Village Improvement (ii) Minor Tank 
Restoration, 
ut, Public Libraries, 
1% Mysore Bank, Sandal Oil Factory, Paper 
Factory Scheme etc, 
His Financia Poricy 

Sucha vigorous and aggressive administration could 
hardly have gone on without some bitter criticisms, 
The Bhadravati Iron Works and other projects have 
naturally been assailed as white elephants and critics 
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‘charged him with extravagance and reckless waste of 
public funds, But Sir Visvesvaraya held to the maxim 
“ that a Goverhment forfeits its claim to be called 
national unless it has a public debt. The greater its 
spending capacity, the more progressive its 
character will be.’ And he was never in want of 
funds for his gigantic projects. In this connection it is 
appropriate to quote the fgurés which a writer in the 
Hinpustan Review who was apparently in the 
know of things, gave in justifying Sir Visvesvaraya's 
financial policy. But for Sir Visvesvaraya’s unflinching 
resolution, he says, Kannambadi would to this day 
have been no better thana paper-project. Here are 
facts and figures justifying his policy : : 
I—ASSETS AND LiABILITIES 

Periods Assets , Liabilities 
(a) During Sir Visvesva- Rs, 1,194 lakhs, Rs. 560 lakhs 

raya’s Decennium ‘ 
(b) During the Pre-Vis- ,, 672 yy 4, 335» 

vesvaraya Period 
Excess of Assets over » 634 yy » 337 

Liabilities 

Il—Propuctive Works 

Periods Total ixpenditure Revenue 
(a) During Sir Visves- 

varaya's Decen- 

nium Rs. 354 lakhs, Rs. 30 lakhs 
(8) During the Pre-Vis- 

vesvaraya Period ,, 339 mom oo” 
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“The total expenditure on productive works 
during the decennium was 384 lakhs. Much of this 
expenditure has already begun to pay/as the increase 
in the Revenue from Productive works shows and 
the rest will bring in its return in due course,” (Extract 
from the Financial Review and Forceast.) 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE: ' 

(a) Growth of Revenue during Sir Visvesva- 
raya’s decennium was Rs. 95 lakhs. To this the 
principal heads of revenue contributed a little over 53 
lakhs and the productive works nearly 30 lakhs, 

(t) Growth of expenditure during the decennium 
was Ifglakhs. Of this, making allowance for 45 
Jakhs added to Departmental Balances and Revenucs 
in 1917-18 the increase in expenditure has been less 
than the growth of Revenue, (In other words, the 
actual expenditure was 74 lakhs.) 

(0) Excess of Revenue over Expenditure 
Rs, 95°74 or 21 Jakhs (during the decade there was 
an extra-ordinary expenditure of 74 lakhs on account 
of War.) 

RETIREMENT AND AFTER 

Sir Visvesvaraya retired in January 1gtg after 
six eventful years of service during which Mysore 
had made for itself a name second to none among 
the premier States of India; nay more, it was held up 
to as the model of an efficient and progressive adminis« 
tration which it would be wisdom on the part of 
British Government to follow and copy in certaim 
important directions, 
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His services to Mysore were duly appreciated by 
His Highness, the Maharajah as evidenced by the 
following Gazette Ratraordinay announcing his retire- 
ment with effect from the toth June 1gtg. The 
Gazette, afler recounting his previous record goes on 
to say of his nine years’ work in Mysore: 

During all this period Sir M. Viavesvaraya laboured with 
unwearying zealand single-mindtd devotion to inorease the 
matorial resources of the State, His administration as Dewan 
has resulted in important and far reaching , developments in 
education, irrigation work, railway communioations, and indus- 
tries and has laid the foundations for 4 prosperous and progres- 
sive futuro for the State, Sir M. Viasvesvaraya oarries with him 
in hie retiroment the esteem and best wiahes of H, HH. the Maha 
raja and all classes of his subjects, 

As a mark of appreciation of Sir M. Visvesva- 
taya’s valuable serviccs His Highness was pleased to 
grant him a special pension of Rs, 1250 a month. 
Indeed Sir M. Visvesvaraya diove the chariot 
of the State for six years with remarkable success, 
His single-minded devotion to the interests of Mysore, 
his marvellous energy and driving power coupled 
with his genius for organization and uncommon 
industry, as well as his clear perception of the goal 
have enabled Mysore to attain a measure of pro- 
gress which could not have been achieved with a less 
gifted person as the head of the executive Government, 
In the speech which he made subsequent to his retires 
ment he said: ‘It is occasionally stated in private 
circles that T am pro this and anti that community, 
Time will show that I have tried to hold the 
scales even.” That was the true key-note of hig 

Ww 
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administration. After retirement Sir Visvesvaraya 
did not cease his activities; indeed, they had a 
wider field for their operation, His is perhaps one 
of the most active brains of the age and we always 
see him at his comparatively grent age (he is now 66) 
busy with schemes of public benefaction, He travelled 
again in Europe and America and the East to refresh 
himself, to add to his stock of knowledge, to see the 
advance that the West has made in the intervening 
years and find the means whereby his own country- 
men could be redeemed from poverty and decadence, 
“ RECONSTRUCTING INDIA” 

His plans of Reconstructing India are embodied 
in a book of this name (published by P.S. King & 
Co. Ltd. London) which is packed with information 
onall topics of public interest and full of cogent 
seasonings. His deductions have something of the 
definiteness and finality of a mathematical proposition 
and in spite of all his enthusiasm and characteristic 
idealism are never vague nor merely soothing. His 
suggestions for political, social and economic reforms 
are so many and so various that they, afford ample 
material for the statesmanship of the future. New 
ideas on co-operation and agricultural improvement, 
ion domestic economy and labour saving devices, on 
home insurance and compulsory education, schemes 
for the uplift of women and the depressed classes, and 
work for unemployment, methods of progressive 
political and cultural association besides means for the 
progressive realisation of economic and __ political 
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ffreedom for social and material well-being—all find 
their place in this amazing book of ideas, Nor are 
they mere dreams of a retired DeWan. They are the 
fruits of years of practical experience as administra- 
itor and wide knowledge of world conditions applied 
ito the needs of this country, with due regard to its 
ipeculiay conditions, We see in them the marks of a 
statesman who is himself a ‘practical idealist, His is 
indeed a rare combination of genius with method, 
and industry, keenly sensitive to public” interest, 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


Sir Visvesvaraya believes in the efficacy of 
education to renovate the country. He deplores the 
present condition of illiteracy and accuses the Govern- 
ment of apathy with regard to this most important 
item of national programme. 


One of the greatest deficiencies which India hay to make 
up is her laok of facilities for seouring oduostion. To-day three 
villages out of every four are without a achool-house, and abaut 
$0,000,000 childran of school-going ago are growlng up without’ 
any instruction, Tho officials have been so opposed to com. 
pulsory oduontion that, until quite rocontly, they were disin« 
olined oven to pormif Muniolpalities willing to bear the cost to 
introduce such a syatom. No wondor that barely soven por 
cont: of the Indian population oan read and write, whoreas in 
progrogsive countries cighty ta ninaty per cent, of the popula- 
tion is Hterate,” 

“Tho provision for toohnioal and commorolal education js 
meagro in tho oxtremo, 

Laok of Iiberality in this respeot, and absence of offictal 
encouragement of indigenous entorprisos, have kept Indians 
from developing new and expanding old industriow and oxtend- 
ing commerce, At the same time, the world-vompetition' tae 
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made it impossible for the indigenous industrios to thrive, 
Indians have, therefore, been driven moro and more to the: 


land.” , 6 
HELP TO INDUSTRIES 


Next to education, industries. He proves that it: 
js a mistake to gauge the wealth of the country by the 
total output of her commerce. Most of Indian capital 
belongs to Britishers in.Britain. 

How backward we are in industrial and com. 
mercial concerns is evident from the fact that in 1914, 
the capital of all the Joint-Stock Companies registered’ 
in India and held mainly by Indians did not exceed 
860,000,000. ‘“ The total capital of all the Joint-Stock 
Companies registered in India was 471,000,000, th 
greater portion of it, namely 411,000,000 being: al 
companies registered in England and presumably hold’ 
by the people of the British Isles,” 

Sir Visvesvaraya suggests among others the 
following methods by which Government in India 

_ can render direct help. 


The principal Govornments may make a start by ploneor~ 

{ng some of the larger industries like ship-building, machinery, 
engines, motor transport, chemicals, paper, eto, and also some 

ofthe many key industries noeded, with the objoot of making 

them a success and subsequently transforring thom to the 
" people. There are few technical saorets that aro not readily 
available, or that cannot be scoured by the oxpenditure of 


,money. 
His SCHEME OF INDIANIZATION 


He puts forward a complete-scheme of Nation- 
puilding modelled on the methods adopted in 
America where the hetrogenecous immigrants are 
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being “ Americanized " by a process of unifying the 
taste and mentality of the population. Acting on 
the same princfple, India, he says,.must recognise 


that osrtain standards of taste, thought and sentiment are 
necessary to union, and should devise and oarry outa come 
prehensive scheme of “ Indiinization,” with a view to oreatiog 
a new type of Indian citizenship and building up an efficient 
unified Indian nation, 

The principal oharaotoristics fo bo developed in the life 
and habita of the people under an “ indianization” programme 
should, in essential, be as follows :— 


“L, Love and pride of country (nation, provinos, olty, town, 
or village) ; a high sense of self-respect and personal honour, 
and a spirit of service, combined with loyalty to the Sovereign 
and to the British conneotion. 


2, Use of acommon language in every province, and of 
English as the lingua franca, 

3. A minimum of six years’ compulsory goneral education, 
‘and a further two to four yoars’ vocational course for every boy 
and girl, due attention being paid to games and sports and 
phyastoal development, and to moral discipline, 

4, Training in civios and thrift in schools, and, for adults, 
in spoolal institutions, or by leotures and olnemas, 

5. Organized offort to eradicate unhoalthy ideals and prao- 
tloas known to handioap the Indian and to standardize oxisting 
good traits, practices and traditions in the country, and protect 
them from disuse or decay. 


6. Onitivation of 0 spirit of Initiative and hablis of closer 
assoolation ; untformity of dress, as far as possible ; acquisition 
of businoss discipling and the usages of oivilizotlon; travel 
among all olueses of people, including the ostablishmont of 
hotels and botter ratlway faollities for the middle and pooror 
classes. 

% Equipping all classes of the people with correct ideals 
and objectives to work for, xo that individual and looal effort 
aay be in consonance with national objects and asplrations. 
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8. Training all leading mon and women to take part in {n- 
tornational life and intercourse, 


A Luar From Japan, 

Sir Visvesvaraya reviews the problems confront 
ing us, from every point of view, and exhorts us to: 
take a lesson from Japan and America and other pro- 
gressive countries with a view to develop our, resources 
in the light of modern knowledge and the lessons of 
experience abroad :— 

Do the poople of India proposo to profit by the lessons 
whioh world experience has to teach thom, or will they be 
content to allow matters to drift and themselves grow weaker 
and poorer year by year? 

This is the problem of the hour. Thoy have to choose: 
whether they will be educated or remain ignorant; whothor 
they will como into closer touch with the outer-world and 
become rospousive to its influenoos, or romain scoluded and 
indifferent; whether they will bo organised or dispassive; an 
industrial or an agrioultural nation; rich or poor; atrong and 
respeoted, or weak and dominated by forward nations, Tho 
future is in theirown hands, Aotion, not sentient, will be the 
determining factor, 

Nations are made by their own efforts, 

PRESIDENT, INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

On his return home from abroad he began to 
take a more active interest in the affairs of British 
Thdia, Invited to preside over the Indian Science 
Congress at Lucknow in January 1923 he delivored 
a remarkable address in which he surnmed up the 
achievements of science and called upon his-country~ 
men to march with the times. He is indeed tha one 
statesman among us who is at ‘home in all the tech- 


nical arts and sciences of this age. He recounted 
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recent advances in physical, chemical, astronomical! 

and electrical sciences and put ina vigorous plea for 

the organisatien of research institutcs and research 
‘ 

scholars. 

Speaking of Indian scientists he remarked : 

We may be proud of the galaxy of reputed scientists, who 
are responsible for maintaining the standard of ressarch ot a 
high level {n India, Mon like Sir Ronald Ross and the past 
genoral and seotional Presidents of this Oongross naturally form 
the piole of the scientifio workora in the country, Other leading 
names may be chosen at random, Sir J, O, Bose in Physiology, 
Sir P. G, Ray in Chemistry and Dr, 0. V. Raman in Phyaios are 
representative apecimens, Dr, Alfred Hay in Wleotrioal Engi- 
neering, Dr. Sudborough in Pure and Applied Ohemistry, Dr 
Harrison; the Howards of Pusa and Dra, Coleman and Mann in 
Agrioulture, along with Dr. Simonson in Forest Researoh, 
Mr. Hutchinson in Histology, Sir John Marshall in Archevology, 
Dr. Walker in Meteorology and Mr. Everahed in Aatrophyaios 
are reaponsible for the high level of solentifio resenroh main- 
tained in India. Nor oan we afford to forgot men like Glenliston 
and W, I, Harvey of Kasauli, Grig and Row of Bombay who 
aro the leading names in the flold of Medioal Sotence, 

He urged for the closer co-operation of the 
work of the many isolated scientific bodies and the 
starting of one authoritative Indian publication for 
each science ; and he regards the following problems 
to be of fundamental importance to the material 
prosperity of the country, 

1. Application of Soience to Industry, 

2 Application of Sotence to Agrioulture, 
8, Population and Food Supply, 

4, Low Standard of Living, 

5, Undeveloped Resourned 

6, Untrainad Citizens, 
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He is convinced that India’s poverty is mainly 
due to her undeveloped resourcesand untrained popula- 
tion and her lack of elementary educatian. He said: 

Wo want viston, we Want enterprise aud we must abandon 
“‘tho old and beaten paths” which have paralysod offort in the 
past, Itis now for the Oongress to consider what praatioal 
action it should take regarding the further dovolopment of the 
Congress itself and the ropreaontations it should make to the 
Government to do their share of the work for the solentific 
equipment which the country heads, A futuro Congrova should 
be able to suggest scientific remedies to all the ila referred to 
and the suggested Advisory Council of Governmont should 
advice practical action, Tho Congress will do the scientific 
work without prejudice or bias; tha Advisory Council will 
formulata practical ramedias, ‘Tha one body will ahow what te 
theoratioally poasibla and the othor what may be practically 
expedient, The Oongress should also keop in touch with 
agsoatations and inatitutlend engaged tn atmilar activither 
abeoad, This will halp the country with ready-mado solutions 
‘to many a problem, and prevent the publication of work now 
occasioned by our failure to study experience ontalde India, 

He then gave an account of the recent grent 
achievements of Science which included, hydro. 
electric schemes, long distance transmission of high 
voltage current, masonry dams, bridges, harbours, 
sky-sceapers and other engineering wonders of the 
‘century and concluded with a comprehensive survey 
of the internal combustion engine, the advance in 
wireless telegraphy and telephony, the harnessing of 
volcanic and tidal energy and the manufacture of 


synthetic food-stuffs. 
An INDUSTRIAL PoLicy 
But Sir Visvesvaraya is not a mere theorist 
He believes in the efficacy of applying Science to 
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Industries. In an article in the INDIAN Review for 
August 1923, Sir Visvesvaraya wrote on “The 
Urgency of Pndustrial Awakening ” outlining an 
industrial policy for the people and Government of 
‘this country. No policy could be regarded as com- 
plete, he wrote, which does not provide for the 
following »—~ 

Protection. 

Other helps from the political power of Govern- 
‘ment. 

Enlisting co-operative power of the people 
represented by Chambers of Commerce, manufacture 
ers’ associations, &c, 

Financia! assistance, Government loans, bonuses 
‘on manufactures exported, &c 

Help from the banking power of the country, 

A comprehensive system of Technical Education. 

Provision for Original Research. 

Experimental and Demonstration stations, 

Pioneering key industries. 

Starling industrial museums and holding exhi- 
bitions, 

Industrial Survey, Census and Statistics. 

Reviews and stock-taking by Responsible Minis- 
ters and members of Government (annual and 
periodical). 

These facilities are afforded in all the British 
Dominions and he demanded that the people of 
India should net be bereft of them. 
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Three out of every four persons in the couniry, 
he wrote, 


are dependent for their livelthood on agioulture ; tho soil 
is ovortaxed and large ‘numbors of the rural population are 
without adequate employment for threo to afx montha In the 
year, Thero is no census taken of production, no attempt made 
to framo ostimates of income and wealth, auch ng aro available 
in the Dominions, and thoro aro no statistios of unemploymant 
maintained in times of distress asin tho United Kingdom. If 
auoh information were avalléble, it would show that production 
hadnot kept pace with the growth of population, that the 
standard of living for the vast majority was appallingly low, 
that employment was rifo in all grados of lifo and that !t rose to 
calamitous proportions in seasons of scarolty, 

The country should bo awakened to thoso truths and a 
stronuous offort made in the diroation of industrial equipmont 
and diffusion of genoral and toohnioal knowlodgs. For this 
purpose, both Government agenoies and pooplo’s nssooiations 
should spread a correct knowledge of the conditions under 
whioh industrios thrive in foreiga landy, and jointly strive to 
utilise all matorial resources, all talent within tho country, and 
all inventions and discovaries that como from abroad. 


PRESIDENT, EcONOMIC ENQuiRY COMMITTER 

It was not long before he was offered an oppor- 
tunity to conduct an official enquiry into the economic 
* conditions of the country, under the auspicies of the 
Government of India. On the 4th February tgaq. 
the Council of State in a resolution on the subject of 
an enquiry into the economic conditions of British 
India urged the appointment of a Committee, This 
‘Was approved and confirmed hy a resolution in the 
Assembly in September, and in January 1925 the 
Government of India announced the appointment 
of such a Committee with Sir Visvesvaraya as- 
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Chairman. Nothing could have been more appro- 


priate. The terms of reference were: 


To examine the {natorial st prevent available for framing an 
eatimate of the economic condition of the various ‘classes of 
people of British Indla; to report on its adequacy; and te 
make recommendations as to the beat manner in which it may 
be supplemented, and as to the lines on which s goneral oco- 
nomio survey should be oarrled out with an estimate of the ex- 
penditure inyolved in giving effoot to suoh recommendations. 


The Committee submitted their condensed 
Report in August 1925. It is needless to say that the 
document is one of absorbing interest and, of profound 
import. It is hoped it will serve as the basis of a 
considered policy of industrial and economic develop- 
ment in the future, 

A PRACTICAL REFORMER 

Sir Visvesvaraya’s pre-eminent interest in ad- 
ministrative and industrial reform should not make us 
forget the importance he always attached to social 
reform. Healthy social conditions are necessary for 
social well being, and he holds that it is the duty of 
the state to provide such constions. He is by no 
means indifferent to the duty of the individual citizen 
in the matter of wholesome conditions of civic life 
but a well ordered state should always keep an eye 
to the requirements of the average citizen, He warns 
the country against the danger of creating slums in 
urban areas; but he is sternly against the cry of 
* back to the land." 

Conpirions or Town Lire 

For he believes it is yet possible to develop 

urban life without the slums and the con- 
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comitant miseries of modern industrial cities, He 
would have all the advantages of civilized life for the 
dwellers in towns For he says “that ‘Parks, 
playgrounds, theatres, museums, art  gallerics 
and other means of public recreation and instruc- 
tion should exist in: every urban ‘area, together 
with readily accessible railway and tramway facilities, 
‘boulevards and other ‘means of transit and com- 


munication.” 
At present, urban areas are allowed to grow up 


without regulation or organization. Serious attention 
needs to be given to the question of housing not only 
the industrial workers, but the people in general. 

“Tn order to raise the standard of living, a desire 
for better housing must be aroused and the people 
taught to appreciate the advantage of substantial 
masonry houses with tiled or terraced roofs. Such 
dwellings promote the health and comfort and thore- 
fore the efficiency of the people, whilst overcrowding 
weduces 2 nation’s efficiency and working capacity, 
wand leads to many other evils,’ 

Domestic Rerorms 

And thon he insists on a high standard of 
sanitation and civic utilitics, He would minimise 
the waste of human labour involved in the manage« 
ment of house-holds by time-saving appliances. 
He would give a course of cducation to women in 
civics and domestic economy and afford every 
opportunity “ to improve the national working habits 
so that productive power and earnings may be 
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increased,” Sir Visvesvaraya thus adumbrates a: 
scheme of social reform in consonances with the 
requirements of the age. In order.to qualify ourselves 
for the new type of citizenship we should! 
bring our life more in line with modern condi- 
tions. Caste, of course will go and along with it 
the prejtidices and idiosyncrasies of a narrow 
social outlook. The joint family system he 
, says tends to produce drones, And _ therefore 
‘Society should take immediate measures to put 
a Stop to this degenerating state of affairs. Begging 
ought to be prohibited by law, as in Japan, anda 
suitable allowance made for indigent persons by the 
State and local authorities or civic organizations. 
Persons suffering from blindness, sickness, mental? 
disease und other infirmities are better cared for in 
institutions specially maintained for them, In parti- 
cular, institutions should be provided for defective 
or friendless children, facilities afforded for medical 
examination in schools, and, where necessary, separate 
hospital treatment for those little ones who require it.” 
He would modify the laws of marriage, sanction” 
the re-marriage of widows, and altogether discounten- 
ance the prejudice against foreign travel. He would 
offer better opportunitics to women to educate and 
improve themselves and facilitate the conversion of 
the untouchables into respectables, Above all he 
would urge the need for social discipline in an age in 
which respect for even wholesome traditions is losing 
ground under the impact of western education, 
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SociaL Discipline 

Social discipline can be easily enforced among 
college-educated young men, but even they will need 
authoritative guidance from the Ieading men of the 
country. Among the rural population, much can be 
done along the lines of agricultural and craft edu- 
cation but there ig no doubt social discipline will 
come mainly from devélopment of the co-operative 
movement. 

Among ‘the industrial workers, he thinks it must 
as inevitably come through their own industrial 
associations. 

He recognizes that the necessity of Indian trade 
unionism must be faced, “ The spirit of industrialism 
will mean the continual danger of anarchy and 
violence unless the employing class goes out to meet 
the problem frankly by peaceful methods of negotia- 
tion and conciliation.” , 

Such are his methods of social regencration and 
they deserve the immediate attention of political as 
well as social reformers. For to his mind they are 
closely linked together, and no social progress is 
possible without politi¢al action as political freedom 
is uscless without social well being. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Thus, as We have seen, Sir Visvesvaraya’s 
recent activities have been India-wide and rarely con~ 
fined to Mysore. He took part in the historic 
Round Table Conference in Bombay following the 
spoignant fast of Mahatma Gandhi. Indeed wherevér 


By 
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‘there was any special work requiring special talent 
his services coyld be counted upon. In response to 
the invitations of the Corporatiorls of Bombay and 
Karachi he placed at their disposal his financial 
genius to set them in order. In either case his recom- 
mendations have been thankfully accepted and acted 
upon. The Corporation of Madras also made a 
similar request to him to examine and report upon 
its finances but for some reasons he could not accept 
it. His hands have been too full with other work to 
permit him the time and the energy needed for the 
affairs of this Municipality, Only the other day 
was published a report of the Back Bay Com. 
mittee of which Sir Visvesvaraya was a distinguished 
member. Indeed he has given freely of his 
ripe experience of affairs and men, and_ his 
administrative and financial talents have been 
ungrudgingly given to the service of his countrymen, 
And so we see him at his post,nowin Bombay, now 
in London, busy with important schemes, active ag 
ever, giving of his best to the service of his fellowmen. 
‘What a splendid record of work is his | 
CHARACTERISTICS 

We may conclude this sketch of his carcor and 
achievements with a brief note from the pon of a 
Mysorean who writes with intimate knowledge of the 
character and personality of Sir Visvesvaraya, His 
countenance, says he, “is not massive and his 
glance mot fascinating. He ts middle-sized, thin, 
unassuming, simple, and modest. He is neat, grave, 
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strict, and remarkably scrupulous. His temperament 
is analytical and exact, and his statements of facts. 
neither passionate rfor ornate, but simply oracular. 
His speeches are like the steady flow of the river, or 
the calm breathing of the wind. His striking origin. 
ality is evinced by the mechanical and economic 
inventions, theoretical or material, which stand to 
his credit, His disciplined life and his steadiness of 
conduct, make him irreproachable, and enable hin 
to enforce obedience even from the unwilling. We 
rarely sce one Who has such absolute freedom, such 
marvellous control over his feclings and passions, 

“Sir Visvesvaraya is not good humoured nor 
is he tangry, He is not weak or sensitive nor is ho 
cold or hard-hearted. He is not merciful, nor is he 
cruel, He does not weep for social reform and the 
condition of women, as many social reformers do, 
But his theories of it go farther than any of theirs, 
He secms the spirit of the twentieth century taken 
shape and composed of no other qualities tut juatiog, 
duty and the idea of national regeneration," 
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Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao 


re mene 


AJA SIR'T. MADHAV RAO,—" the Turgot of 
India,” as the late Mr. Fawcett justly styled 
him,—outshone his compeers in intelligence and! 
culture, Peering above his contemporaries in ad- 
ministrative tact and political sagacity; Sir Madhay 
Rao was an imposing figure in the arena of Indian 
politics. Towards the close of his life he suffered in 
the estimation of some of his couhtrymen and was 
attacked by some as an enémy to réform and was set 
down by others as but a mediotre thinker. ‘T'wo 
circumstances combined to produce this erroncous 
view,—Sir Madhav Rao’s contributions under the 
nom de plume of “A Native Thinker,” and his 
secession from the Madras Standing Committee of the 
Indian National Congress. The reflections, which 
Sir Madhav Rao published under the pseudonym 
mentioned above, were too cautious, not to say 
commonplace, for the ardent social reformer ; nor 
were they such as to please the enthusiastic, political 
reformer of the day in any greater degree, To this 
cause for dissatisfaction was added Sir Madhav Rao’s 
withdrawal from the Congress Committee. Sir 
Madhav Rao, as is well-known, withdrew because he 
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, * Abridged from an artiole published in the Journal of tho 
Poona Sarvajantk Sabha, on the death of the great atatowman, 
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disapproved altogether of the radical clection scheme 
for the reform of the Legislative Councils in India, 
which was proposed by the Madras Committee and 
adopted by the National ‘Congress assembled at 
Bombay in 1889. The position which he had taken 
jn this respect brought on him attacks from many 
quarters. Persons, who ought to have known better 
and thought better, misjudged him as an enemy of 
the Congress movement,—misjudged the man, who 
only a coupte of years before had acclaimed the 
Indian National Congress as “ the soundest triumph 
of British Administration and a crown of glory to the ° 
great British Nation.” It is not our purpose here to 
examine Sir Madhav Rao’s position with reference to 
latter-day political movements in India. We propose 
only to take a brief survey of his remarkable career, 
and to portray, as faithfully as is possible within the 
limits of this sketch Raja Sir T, Madhav Rao, the 
administrator, the politician and the statesman, 
I 

Madhav Rao was born at Kumbakonam in (828, 
He was a Mahratta Brahmin by caste’ and belonged , 
to one of those adventurous families, which in the 
palmy days of the Mabratta ascendancy in India 
followed the national flag to the southernmost corner 
of this Peninsula, settling at Tanjore and making 
that city the chief outpost of the Mahratta Empire in 
the South. During the troublous times of the latter 
part of the last century, when the British Power was 
making efforts to assert itself in South India, Venkat 
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Rao, the uncle of Sir Madhav Rao, cast in his lot 
with the Beitigh. Recommended by his official superior 
to the Resident of Travancore, Venkat Rao entered 
the service of that State. By his remarkable ability 
he soon rose there to the postof Dewan, Venkat Rao's 
brother, Ranga Rao, later on won laurels in the Travan. 
core service. Madhav Rao was the youngest of Ranga 
Rao’s sons. With the advantages of these brilliant 
family traditions, young Madhav had the rare good for. 
tune to combine the benefit of a careful training under 
thecare of that eminent educationist, Mr. E. B, Powell, 
The school career of Madhav Rao extended over only 
half a dozen years, but during that short time he 
made remarkable progress, and, according to Mr. 
Powell, showed such proficiency in Mathematics and 
Physics as would have secured him an honourable 
Position even in the University of Cambridge. But 
Mr. Powell paid him a still higher compliment by 
getting him appointed to act for some time for himself 
as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Madhav Rao was hardly nineteen when he received 
this substantial recognition of his merits at the hands 
of his teacher. To this testimony might be added 
that of a former Resident of Travancore, who said 
* he had never met with a native of India who had 
obtained so thorough a mastery over the English 
language and so full an appreciation of English views 
in regard to politics and political economy.” Thus 
equipped, Madhav Rao began life early in 1849 in 
the Accountant-General’s Office at Madras, There he 
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remained for a little over two years, when an offer 
was made to him to take charge {of the education of 
the Princes of Travancore. Madhav Rao left British 
setvice and accepted the offer gladly enough ; for the 
prospect of making his debut on the stage, where his 
uncle and father had played so conspicuous a part, 
could not but be pleasing to him, Well qualified as 
he was for the part he had undertaken, he acquitted 
himself most satisfactorily, and was four years later 
(in April 1853) appointed by the Maharaja, with the 
hearty concurrence of General Cullen, the Resident, 
toa responsible post in the Revenue line under the 
Dewan. Two years later the Maharaja recognized 


his services in the following terms: 


The unaffected zeal with which you undertook and satls- 
faotorily succeeded in improving my nephews by imparting to- 
them useful aud liberal education, the ardour, intorest and 
integrity manifested by you in the onpaoity of a public aorvant 
and the akill with which you have been conducting the affalrs. 
immediately under your guidance to my full and entire sutie~ 
faotion are services too valuable to pass unnoticed or un« 
rewarded, 


And the Maharaja promptly rewarded Madhav 
Rao's services by promoting him to the office of 
Dewan Peshkar or Naib Dewan,—a post next in 
importance only to that of the Dewan, The work 
which Madhav Rao did in his new capacity marked 
him out asa man possessing extraordinary adminis- 
trative talents. The State of Travancore at this 
time was hopelessly rotten, Numerous petitions had 
been sent to the Madias Government by the subjects 
of the Rajaand by Christian Missionaries, complaine 
ing of the misrule which prevailed in the State. The 
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police force, it was complained, was a tremendous 
erigine of oppression; prisoners were confined for 
very long periods without investigation, and many 
were acquitted after torture and long imprisonment 5 
the regulations of the State were systematically set 
aside ; appeal to the Resident brought no relief, since 
the Dewan was the Resident’s protege; convicted 
criminals were suffered to.be at large; the ryats’ 
complaints were unheeded ; the system of the, forced 
labour was rampant; incalculable evils arose from 
the pepper, salt and cardamom monopolies; the 
higher Government officials were corrupt ; men of the 
worst character were in some cases appointed to 
responsible offices; every appointment had its price; 
and, as a consequence, official power was abused, 
bribes extorted, justice perverted, the weak oppressed, 
the guilty shiclded, and royal favourites amassed 
large private fortunes. When this distressful tale of 
anarchy and misrule reached the ears of Lord Dal- 
housie, he almost made up his mind to annex the State ; 
but a second thought suggested milder measures, 
Through the Local Government he warned the Maha~ 
raja that the contingency of annexation was inevitable, 
unless averted by timely and judicious reforms. It 
was on such a scene and at such a time that Madhav 
Rado began his work of administrative reform. The 
Peshkars at the time we speak of varied in nutnber 
from two to four and were all stationed at the head» 
quarters. They did little responsible work and spent 
their time and energy in intriguing ‘against the 
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Dewan. Madhav Rao was disgusted with this state of 
things and suggested to the Maharaja that each 
Peshkar should be given responsible charge of a 
separate District, or group of Districts, subject of 
course, to the general control of the Dewan. The 
suggestion was adopted and Madhav Rao was 
appointed to the Southern Division, comprising the 
very Districts from which complaints to the Madras 
Government had been most serious and numerous. 
And before even a dozen months had rolled by, the 
hand of a skilled administrator was sepn at work im 
these Districts, The Political Officer described 
Madhav Rao’s work in these words :— 


. Within the short space of a yoar, Madhav Rao jhas oalled. 
‘orth order out of disorder ; has distributed justice botwoen man 
snd mon, without fear or favour; has expolled dacolts; has 
‘alsed the revenues; and his minutes and State papora show the 
iborality, the soundaess and the statemanship of his views and 
orinoiples. He has received the thanks of his sovercign; ho has 
»btained the voluntary admiring teatimony of some of the very 
Mixsionaries, who memorialized to tho excellence of his 
administration, 


. Now, here is a man,” remarked Mr, Norton, 
“raised up, as it were, amid the anarchy and confu 
sion of his country to save it from dostruction. 
Annexation, looming in the not far distant future, 
would be banished into the shades of night, if such an 
administration as he has introduced into two of the 
Districts were given to the whole kingdom by his 
advancement to the post of Minister. He is indeed 
a splendid example of what education may do for the 
native.” The hope, expressed here by Mr. Norton, 
Was soon realised, Dewan Krishna Rao died in 18573. 
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and though Madhav Rao was then only twenty-nine 
years old and had a senior competitor in the field, the 
choice of the Maharaja fell on him. It was approved 
by the Resident and finally confirmed by the Madras: 
Government towards the end of 1858. Thus Madhav 
Rao surpassed the traditions of his family by reaching 
the high position of his uncle and father at the early 
age of thirty. 
Il 
DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE+ 

In most cases thirty would certainly be deemed 
too early an age for so high a trust as that of a 
Dewan, But Madhav Rao’s extraordinary talents and 
intellectual attainments more than made up for his 
immaturity of years, The task he had undertaken 
was one of rare difficulty ;—it was that of rehabilitat- 
ing a rotten State, of reforming and re-modelling an 
entirely disorganised administration, The picture 
that has already been presented of the condition of the 
districts, which Madhav Rao undertook as Dewan 
Peshkar to administer, did not represent the state of 
misrule only in an isolated spot; it applicd to the 
whole State of Travancore, as it was at the time we 
are speaking of. With the public treasury nearly 
emptied; with payments and collections largely in 
arrears; with the public service made up, from top to 
bottom, of an army of voracious place-seekers, with 
whom corruption was second nature; with pecula- 
tion, torture, false accusations and compulsory benevol- 
ences on behalf of the Sirkar as matters of every day 
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occurrence; with the courts of Justice turned into 
bazars of corruption; with dacoits and marauders 
‘scouring the country by hundreds; and with the so. 
called Police requiring to be protected against instead 
of affording protection, the Travancore State was in 
a perilous plight indeed. When Madhav Rao wag 
placed at the helm, he guided the State bark with 
such wisdom that it avoided the shoals of danger and 
entered into the haven of prosperity, How Madhav Rao 
did this we shall presently describe, Fully as he had 
imbibed the spirit of Western life and Wstern thought, 
and perfectly convinced as he was of the behevolent 
intentions of the British Indian Government towards 
the subjects of the Feudatory States, Madhay Rao 
discerned instinctively what was best in the British 
administrative machinery, and assimilated it gradual- 
ily and wisely into the State under his control, In 
his letter to ‘the Governor-General-insCouncil, dated 
gth August 1879, in connection with the transfer of 
Mysore to Native tule, Viscount Cranbrook observed :, 


The absoluto socurlty against Internal revolt, which ta now 
enjoyed by native rulors, entails upon them obligations towards 
thelr subjects whioh they cunnot be allowed altogether to dig» 
xegard Itisin the gradual and judicious oxtonsion in the 
Native atates of the gonoral principles af Goyernmont which aro 
applied in British territory that their rulors.will find tho anroat 
guarantee of thoir administrative fndopandenva, and the boat 
dafeguard against intervention on the part of the paramount’ 
power ¢ . . | 


i .What’ Viscount Cranbrook enunciated in 1879, 
Madhav Rao practically anticipated in 1858, He saw 
that the country) had entered or was. entering. 
upon a new era, and.that.the old ways of thought 
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ind life, the old machinery of administration and the 
gid methods of government were unsuited to the 
shanged circufnstances and new, requirements of 
Native States. And the very first thing that he did 
on assuming the reins of office showed what high 
ideal of Government he had set before himself, 
Travancore, like most other Native States, was given 
dyer to superstition and castedominance, The Brah-« 
mins had dictated different modes of wearing clothes 
to the different castes, any deviation from which was. 
jealously watched and checked not only by the 
Brahmins but by the different castes themselves. 
The Shanars or toddy-drawers of Travancore 
proved an exception to this debasing servility.. 
The women of these Shanars were, by custom 
and by agelong religious ordinances, prevente. 
ed from covering the upper part of their per- 
3on, When the Quecn’s Proclamation of 1858 was 
declared, the Shanars, encouraged by the Protestant 
Missionaries residing in South Travancore, protested. 
against the practice and openly disregarded the degrad- 
ing custom to which they had been subjected. The 
other superior castes pretended to read the great Pro- 
clamation as rivetting anew the bonds of custom and 
spiritual tyranny, They thought the Proclamation. 
guarantced British non-interference in matters religi- 
ous under any and every circumstance, and thus gave. 
them the right to do what they liked, provided they 
did it in the name of religion. Things took a serious. 
turn and turbulent affrays ensued. Madhav Rao.wag 
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now on his trial as an administrator. His difficulties. 
were increased by the fact that the Resident and the 
Maharaja did not fayour the cause of thé Shanars, But 
Madhay Rao rose superior to caste-prejudices, He saw 
that the Shanars were right, and that important 
principles wete at stake in the struggle, At the same 
time, he saw the difficulty of quicting the disturbed 
state of feelings. There was serious rioting and it 
was a question how to conciliate the disputants. 
Madhav Rao went to the scene of the disturbance 
himself, A detachment of the Nair Brigade had, 
preceded him to the spot. Some of the leaders of 
both parties were arrested, and without having 
recourse to extreme measures, Madhav Rao succeeded 
in restoring peace, The Shanars were granted 
liberty to dress as they chose, and the Maharaja’s 
consent to this change was secured, though not with. 
out pressure from the Madras Government, The 
Resident, for his want of judgment, was asked to- 
resign, and Mr, Francis Maltby, a man of talents and 
great official experience, succeeded him in the post. 
About six months after this appointment, the 
Maharaja died; and his nephew, Prince Rama 
Varma, was placed on the gad on the 1gth of 
October, 1860, With this young prince-pupil as his. 
master, anda Resident of high character and enlight- 
ened views as his supporter, Madhav Rao began the 
work of administering the State with vigour and with 
skill. The most striking feature of the first few 
years of his administration was his great fiscal re» 
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forms, for which he was praised by Mr. Fawcett as 
“the Turgot of India.” 

After uproeting oppressive monopolies and re- 
forming the fiscal system, Madhav Rao turned his: 
attention to the improvement of the Public Service. 
The Travancore Public Service, as we have stated 
above, wasiunder-paid and, as a consequence, thor- 
oughly corrupt. Madhav Rao removed the main: 
cause of corruption by raising the salaries to a respec- 
table standard. The increase in the cost of the 
Police establishment was more than cent. per cent., 
and in the establishment charges of the Judicial 

Service, it was nearly as great. Next came the 
organisation of the Public Works and Educational 
Departments. Under the former head, the expendi- 
ture trebled itself in the nine years, 1861—7o, and 
the expenditure on education was doubled during the 
six years, 1864—7o. Besides the legitimate expendi- 
ture of the State on its large departments, Madhav 
Rao had to provide for a very extravagant expendi- 
ture of public money (amounting on an average to 
something like three lakhs and three quarters per 
annum) especially on the State charities, for 
which Travancore has always been renowned, for 
feeding Brahmans gratis all the year round, WNot- 
withstanding these heavy demands on the Treasury, 
Madhav Rao managed to pay off the whole of the 
public debt of Travancore amounting to many lakhs 
of rupees Within a few years. During the reign of 
the previous Maharaja, the State had been brought to 
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the very brink of ‘bankruptcy, and when Lord 
Dalhousie warned him that if matters were not 
speedily mended, the British Goverament would be 
compelled to resort to annexation as the only remedy, 
a sum of five lakhs of rupees was borrowed from the 
Pagoda to meet the exigencies of the moment. This 
sum, together with the interest which amounted to 
half as much, was paid off by the end of 1868, This 
was no small financial achievement. When Madhav 
Rao assumed the administration, he started with an 
empty treasury, a heavy debt, and a voracious system 
of fiscal policy, which ate into the very vitals of the 
tyots Ina few years, the debt was liquidated ; 
oppressive monopolies were abolished; numerous 
minor taxes were removed; and the customs duties 
were greatly reduced. All this involved a large 
sacrifice of public revenue, And yet, except in the 
case of the enchancement of the price of salt, for 
which Madhav Rao, was not responsible, not a 
farthing was added to public taxation, Salaries were 
argely increased to improve the tone of the Public 
Service: large sums were devoted to works of public 
utility, and to the furtherance of education; a fright- 
ful waste of public funds for the purposes of mistaken 
charity, which Madhav Rao was not {rea Lo stop, had 
to be reluctantly sanctioned; and yet, with all this, 
the State finances were so carefully managed that 
haridsome surpluses were left to accumulate each year 
in the State coffers. In 1866, the Secretary of State 
for India expressed himself satisfied with the financial 
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results of Madhav Rao’s administration and con- 
gratulated him on his “enlightened and able 
administration of the revenue department.” Coimpa- 
risons are generally odious but still one cannot always 
avoid them, and we hope it will be thought excusable 
if a countryman of Sir Madhav Raa remarks with 
pride that thegreat Mabratta statesman, in the narrow 
field in which he was called upon to work, did with 
ease and skill what has taxed to the utmost the 
resources and talents of British Indian statesmanship, 
which, again, has achieved no better result than 
barely to make the two ends meet and this with the 
public debt and public taxation doubled all round. 
The success of the financial policy pursued by 
Sir T, Madhav Rao was not marred by any inatten- 
tion to the paramount claims of improving the 
efficiency of the Public Service generally. The 
reorganisation of the Police Department was taken 
up by Sir T. Madhav Rao in the early years of his 
administration. The wants of the Department were; 
“ First, increased pay ; secondly, increased strength; 
and thirdly, more method and discipline.” And all 
these defecis were removed in the course of a few 
years by a steady and watchful attention to details. 
The administration of justice was placed on a sound 
basis, The Civil Procedure Code of British India, 
the Criminal Procedure Code, the Law of Limitation 
and the Registration Act were introduced one after 
another with such modifications as the conditions of. 
the State demanded. An experienced judicial officer 
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-from the Madras Presidency was nominated to the 
Post of Chief, Justice, Well qualified men were 
‘appointed as Zillah Judges; qualified Vakils . were 
admitted to plead in their courts, and the number of 
Munsiffs was doubled, each Taluka being provided with 
one,Civil Court. . The jurisdiction of these Munsiffs, 
.as also that of the Zilla Judges, was defined and en- 
Jarged and placed undér check by a careful aystem of 
appeals; and lastly the Munsiffs were invested with 
powers to decide small causes finally, No less note» 
worthy was the reform in the administration of the 
Jand-revenue. The Travancore Sirkar does not claint 
‘to be the sole land-lord of public land. More than half 
of the cultivated land belongs to private owners and to 
Pagodas. The remaining State lands are farmed to 
tenants, and were, previous to Madhav Rao's adminisr 
‘tration, subjected to an arbitrary and a constantly 
increasing rack rent. It was not uncommon for one 
ryot to dispossess another of his land simply by offers 
ing to pay more tent to the State, The feeling of 
insecurity, to which this gave rise, told heavily on 
agriculture, and greatly reduced the saleable value of 
the’ Sirkar lands, Madhav Kao fixed the assessment 
‘on these State Jands, and their holders were recognised 
4s, possessing heritable, saleable and otherwise trans‘ 
‘ferable property in, their lands, The ryots werd 
-assured that they would. be allowed to enjoy ‘their 
lands undisturbed so long as they paid the prescribed. 
assessment, Which was:to continue unaltered till: :cirs 
-cumstarices required a general revision.. The land-taxy 
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jt may be there noted, was fixed ‘very moderately, 
being in most cases below one-fourth of the net: pro- 
duce. Side by Side with this wise measure, regulations 
were made to facilitate the sale and reclamation’ of 
waste lands, The cultivation of coffee, which before 
Madhav Rao's administration was almost unknown, 
received great encouragement under the new roiime, 
In’ 1869-70, nearly seventeen thousand tubs of coffee, 
valued at about three lacs and a half of rupees, wete 
exported, and the export duty on this article brought 
in something like seventeen thousand rupees. Along 
with coffee, tea-cultivation also. began’ to: flourish. 
Experiments in cinchona-gardening were also made 
under Sirkar management. Thus, While a great impe: 
tus was afforded to the extended cultivation of lands 
and the growth of new and remunerative crops, taxa- 
tion was kept within very moderate bounds, and the 
security of possession and freedom of transfer were 
fully guaranteed to all the Ryot-holdets of Sirkar 
lands. Asa consequence, the land revenue. went on 
rising year by’ year, In 1861-62, it brought iha 
little over fourteen’ lakhs anda half of rupees to the 
State treasury; and in 1869-70, this amount rose Bi 
no-less than seventeen lakhs of rupees. 

Since the regime of Venkat Rao, Madhav Rao's 
uncle, no public works of any importance or magni: 
tude’ had-been undertaken’ by the Travancore State, 
excepting one masonry bridge.’ Madhav Rao ot- 
ganised a regular Public Works. Department in 1869 
and. he made large grants of State money for pushing 
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on a fotward P. W. policy. A trunk road ftom the 
Capital to the southern extremity of the State éxtend- 
ing over more than fifty miles, Was thoroughly 
repaired, A netework ‘of branch roads, extending iw 
all to between a hundred and hundred and fifty miles, 
was laid in South Travancore. Two ghat-ronds, 
together with a road crossing and connevting these 
latter, were also constructed ,at great expense, To: 
these trunk roads, measuring several hundreds of 
miles, were added many lines of village and town 
roads. Alarge scheme for the extension of water 
communication was also projected. A splendid fron 
girder bridge was erected in South Travancore and 
smaller bridges of the same sort were put up by 
scores over many rivers and streams in the State, 
Alight-house was constructed at Aleppey. A comniod- 
jous College building was commenced, and ‘numerous. 
public offices were built throughout the State, 
Altogether Madhav Rao undertook " great and endur- 
ing works" during his ministry, and “ estimably 
enhanced the material prosperity of the country" 

" “Tf the public works in Travancore owe to 
Madhav Rao so much,” remarked the writer of the 
article on Sir Madhav Rao in the Oaleutia Review, 
“education owes to him still ‘more. There’ was 
but one English school worth the name in the 
whole of Travancore, and as for vernacular schools 
there were none. Alive to the great importance of 
education, as exemplified in his own case, he strove 
ceaselessly to extend its benefits to Travancdre.” 
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We have said in a previous part of this sketch 
that the State expenditure under this head went 
on increasing year after year. The old English 
school was re-organised and a full-blown Arts College 
was added to it, As feeders to this central institution, 
sixteen English shools were opened in the districts. In 
1868-66, qn annual outlay of twenty thousand rupees 
was sanctioned for the furtherance of vernacular 
education. In addition to this provision for the 
education of males, three girls’ schools were started, 
All these additions doubled the State expenditure on 
education in the course of half a dozen years, 

This brief review of the leading features of 
Madhav Rao’s administration of Travancore for 
fourteen years will give an idea of the high ideal 
aimed at and the great success achieved by him during 
this period of’his life. In his own words, it was his 
cherished aim “ to provide for every subject, within a 
couple of hours journey, the advantages of a doctor, a 
school-master, a judge, a magistrate, a registering 
officer and a post-master.’’ Progressing steadily 
towards this ideal, he ‘' banished annexation into the 
shades of night.” He found Travancore a den of 
misrule jhe left it a model Native State.” The 
Madras Government went on complimenting Madhav 
Rao on his administrative success from year to year 
and the Secretary of State echoed the praise in no 
faint voice, In 1862, when Madhav Rao visited 
Madras in company with the Maharaja, he was 
appointed a Fellow of the Madras University, When 
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he next visited Madras, following the Maharaja, who 
proceeded thither for his investiture with the Insignia, 
of the “Star of India, ’ he received his own Knight- 
hood. Sir Madhav Kao resigned his office a few 
months after, and the Maharaja settled on him a 
pension of a thousand rupces per month. The retired 
Minister settled in Madras with a reputation already 
made, < 
The high ideal that Sir Madhav Rao had placed 
before him, though not fully attained, was well nigh 
reached. The State was set in order and it was for 
his successors to perfect the administrative machinery 
he had so skilfully adjusted, Cen’est que le premier 
pas qui coute, as the French proverb rightly says, and 
the " first step ” taken by Sir T, Madhav Rao in the 
work of reforming and re-modelling the Travancore 
State was indeed a giant stride. 
DEWAN OF INDORE 

After his retirement, Sir Madhav Rao was offer 
ed a seat in the Viceregal Legislative Council, but for 
some reason or other he was compelled to decline the 
honour, He was only forty-five years at this time 
and that was hardly the age for him to retire from 
public life. He was not, therefore, to remain inactive 
long. Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar offered him the 
Dewanship of his State. Sir Madhav Rao accepted 
the offer and went to his new field of activity in 
1873. 

At Indore he had not much scope for his adminis. 
drative talents, hedged round as he was in every 
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‘dopartment of administration by the \aipowerhal will 
of the Maharaja. Yet when he left the State, evory 
‘department of the State showed the work of his re- 
formingihand, It was during his administration that 
he brought about the reconciliation of Tukoji Rao 
Holkar with Jayaji Rao Scindia, and thus put an 
‘end to long-standing disagreements. While at Indore, 
Sir Madhav Rao was invitedeto go to England to 
igive evidence before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Indian Finance, but he was not able to 
accept the invitation, 
I 
DEWAN OF BARODA 

Just at this time, a storm was brewing in a 
Native State of considerable importance, Under 
Maharaja Mulhar Rao, Baroda was realizing all the 
thorrors of despotism, The cancer of corruption had 
entered into the vitals of all departments in the State 
and oppression was rampant. Numerous petitions 
were sent by the Gaekwar's subjects to the Resident 
at Baroda, complaining bitterly of misrule. 

When the bold step of deposing Mulhar Rao 
Gaekwar was resolved upon, the next question which 
‘had to be considercd related to the form of the ad- 
ministration to be set up. Annexation was out of the 
«{uestion as opposed to the most solemn pledges given 
by Government. Lord Northbrook wisely resolved to 
conciliate public sentiment by discarding the usual 
plan of setting up a British officer to rule the State 
‘during the young chief's minority, and proceeded to 
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try the noble experiment of entrusting the work to @ 
native statesman who enjoyed the confidence of the 
Government and the good will of the people, Sir 
T. Madhav Rao was called upon accordingly to under- 
take the work as being the best and perhaps tl’e only 
man for the post. 

Sir T. Madhav Rao’s work at Baroda did not 
differ in kind from the work he had to do at Travan- 
core twenty years before, but it much differed from 
the latter ix dimensions, Sir Madhav Rao, being the: 
trusted nominee of the British Government, had the 
disadvantage of going to his work at Baroda with the 
people around him full of suspicion and fear, for they 
looked upon him as the representative of an intruding 
authority, Besides, the tyranny and misrule, which 
he had to undo at Baroda, was much greater and 
much more wide-spread than at Travancore, and the 
difficulty of strengthening the foundations of a good: 
Government jwere immensely more trying. There 
were claimants to the Baroda Gadi, who were busy 
in intrigues, fancying that the stars might favour 
them some time and that they would have their day 
of good luck. These had to be quieted and ultimately 
defeated. Sir Madhav Rao dealt gently with these 
intriguers, He relieved them of heavy accumulated 
debts, made liberal provision for their maintenance, 
and treated them with consideration. Madhav Rao. 
had also to face the difficult problem of depriving a 
large number of the ex-Maharaja's dependants, who- 

shad lavish grants conferred on them during the 
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Previous ragime, of their unmerited allowances with- 
out at the same time provoking general discontent. 
This was done By means of cash grants and by giving 
them in addition a moderate subsistence allowance on 
condition of good behaviour. Next, there were 
various complicated pecuniary claims pending against 
some of the'leading members of Mulhar Rao’s adminis- 
tration, These were got rid vf by summary com- 
promises. There were, again, the complaints of 
Native bankers to be disposed of. Under the old 
order of things, rich banking firms were entrusted 
with the management of public funds on behalf of the. 
State. The allowances of several of these had been 
discontinued by the late Maharaja and their services 
dispensed with. These prayed for the. restoration of 
their allowances. Some of them also claimed the 
restoration of their private property which had been 
confiscated during the past regime. The settlement 
‘of these complaints was really a difficult affair, but 
Sir Madhav Rao did the work with consideration and 
tact. ' Equally difficult was the work of settling the 
claims of jewellers, who complained that their jewels, 
taken away for inspection, had been neither purchased 
nor roturned by the ex-Maharaja, but were necdlessly 
detained. In deciding these applications, Sir Madhav 
Rao had to make his way through scattered and 
uncertain data, and, in many instances, where tho 
‘circumstances would not brook delay, he had to lay 
down a rough basis of settlement and order payments 
with reference thereto, pending a closer scrutiny at 
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leisure. The allowances of some of the near relatives. 
of the late Maharaja had also to be satisfactorily 
settled or re-adjusted, The claims of some of the 
members of Maharaja Khanderao’s family, who had 
their allowances stopped by Mulhar Rao and were 
treated with unjust severity by him, had also to be 
considered and decided. Besides these complicated 
claims, there were cascs in the nature of private suits, 
the main complaint in which was that the cx-Gaek- 
war had misdecided the suit, or that he had unjustly 
abrogated a. decision of his predecessor. The disputes 
between the Sirdars and their bankers were a further 
source of vexation. These difficulties were all success- 
fully met by Sir Madhav Rao, and the British officers, 
who watched events carefully in the carly years, were 
most favourably impressed with the Minister's 
wonderful tact, 

When these difficulties were settled, Sir Madhav’ 
Rao undertook the formidable task of forming a well. 
regulated system of administration. He well know 
that it would be unwise to hastily thrust a foreigm 
administration upon the people of the State, and he 
therefore proceeded slowly but surely. ' We have 
resisted the temptation,” he wrote in his first Adminis. 


tration Report, 


to enter upon an ambitious course of legislation, It would 
be premature to make and promulgate rogular and rigid laws, 
A simple population must be unablo to undoratand and thore. 
fore unable to avt up to minute, elaborate and intricate provi. 
sions. What they .desire ie substantial justicen, What thoy 
dislike is aayatem of technicalities, the object of whioh is not. 
apparent to their rough intelligence and the aotion of whioly 
thoy conceive to be only the defeat or the delay of justios, 
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So that the programme of administration which 
Sir Madhav Rao marked out was mainly intended to 
maintain public’order and tranquillity, to redress the 
evils of the past mal-administration; to establish a 
machinery for the proper administration of justice 
and create a Police commensurate with the extent of 
the country ; to promote education, to provide suit- 
able medical agencies; to redute taxation and enforce 
economy in expenditure; and permanently to keep 
the expenditure fairly below the receipts, so that a 
surplus may become available as a provision for 
adverse seasons and available also for’ further ad. 
ministrative improvements. 

The administration of justice under the old 
rulers occupied a very subordinate place in the list of 
public duties, Sir Madhav Rao allottedto it the 
position and importance to which it is entitled ace 
cording to the ancient Hindu and modern European 
ideas, The Public Works Department was brought 
into being for the first time and adequate resources 
were’ placed at its disposal. The finances of the 
State, which had fallen into utter disorder, were 
placed on a sound footing, and all existing resources 
carofully husbanded. Previously revenue farmers 
made cnormous gains and a venal and selfish order of 
officials favoured them and enriched themselves at 
the cost of the State and its subjects. Sir Madhav 
Rao wrote a very telling paragraph on this subject in 
his first Administration Report. “It was an ex- 
chequer,” he wrote in the words of Burke, “ wherein 
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extortion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, confu- 
sion the accountant, concealment the repcrter, and 
oblivion the remembrancer.* Sir Madhav Rao faced 
this most difficult financial problem with confidence, 
tescued the finances from all the old em)arrassments 
and confusion, introduced honesty and integrity into 
the administration and assured the solvency of the 
State as thoroughly as he had done at Travancore. 
He placed the land-revenue system upon a sound 
basis, substituting the ryot-wari for the old farming 
system, thus making a clean sweep of all the vexa- 
tious and extortionate incidents of the latter system. 
The following was the triangle within which the 
lines of his financial policy were laid out: (1) to 
simplify and purify the taxation of the country and 
to so fix it that it may last unaltered for a good 
period of years, (2) to fix scales of expenditure for the 
several departments of the State so that the limits 
thus imposed may continue unchanged also for a con- 
siderable term of years; and (3) to insure in ordinary 
cases a fair surplus over expenditure, so that a surplus 
may accumulate and be available in bad seasons to 
meet extraordinary demands, 

It is hardly necessary here to go further into the 
details of Sir Madhav Rao’s internal administration 
at Baroda, to tell how he evolved order out of chaos, 
introduced honesty and efficiency into the administra- 
tion, improved the finances of ihe State, relieved the 
pcople from vexatious taxes, carried out a vigorous 
Public Works policy, made provision for the protec. 
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tion and education of the people, afforded them 
medical relief free of charge, placed the administra- 
tion of justice on a sound footing and assured 
continuous progress and prosperity all round. We 
‘shall content ourselves with only sketching, in Sir 
Madhav Rao’s own words, the broad outlines of 
the work he did during the five years he was at 


Baroda. 

It would he false modeaty, to dinguiee the fact that during 
these five years, our work haw been exceedingly hgavy and trying, 
for the fact accounts for our visible delays and deficiencies, It is 
not simply that we have had to carry on ordinary ourrent 
‘buainosa, We have had to investigate and decide a multitude 
of mattors inherited by us, whiob in number and complexity are 
prubably unsurpassed in any other Native State, We have 
‘had to organise the machinery of Government, We have had 
to carefully considor and carry out vital reforms, We have 
‘had to bring under control a vaat expenditure in all its dark and 
intrloate ramifications, We have had to reotiry our relations 
with our numorous and diversified neighbours, In this respeot, 
grave and embarrassing aberrations from sound pringiples had 
in course of time and nuglect, sprung up, and thelr correction 
presented peculiar dificulttos, We have had to bring them to 
tho notice of tho authorities concerned, to explain, to discuss, 
convince and somotimes to respectfully oxpostulate. The 
extra strain thus oansod has, however, begun now aonsibly to 
diminish, and it fs therefore hoped that we shall be {noreasingly 
enabled to devote our time and energies to the devolopment of 
internal improvements, It must be frankly admitted that 
thoro is still abundant scope for our oxortions in thia direction. 
All we claim to havo done is that we have fulfilled tho primary 
obligations of a olvilized Government, 


Such is the tale of Sir Madhav Rao's adminis- 
‘trative work at Baroda. We would have gladly 
recorded in detail the strength and completencss of 
‘the wark he did there, but we must resist the tempta- 
tion as our space is but limited. There was one 
feature of his administration, however, in regard to 
which Sir Madhav Rao has been strongly attacked in 
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some quarters, and it is necessary to dwell upon this. 
subject with more fulness of detail. 

It is contended by some critics that Sir Madhav 
Rao failed to safeguard the interests of tho Baroda 
State, when they clashed with those of the Imperial 
Government, that he yielded without a protest to the 
aggressive policy of the British Indian Government, 
that, in a word, the State was nothing to him if only 
he .could win a smile in high ‘quarters. We think 
Such a charge could only be made by those who ara 
ignorant about the actual facts of the situation. 
Sir Madhav Rao was not at all responsible for what~ 
ever injuries the State might have suffeed during his 
vegime, Wherever and whenever he thought that 
the interests of the State were in jeopardy, he protest 
ed against outside pressure in the strongest terms 
possible, Beyond this he was powerless to do any. 
thing. He had to yield, as any other politician in. 
his situation would have had to do, when the 
Supreme Government's ruling was peremptory and: 
inexorable. In most cases, however, his protests. 
resulted in 2 compromisc,-~a great achicvement, when 
we remember how difficult it is to get the Govern- 
ment of India to budge tan inch from their superior 
position in their dealings with Native States. So 
that what ignorant and irresponsible critics have 
blamed Sir Madhav Rao for is precisely that which 
brings him out as a high-class politician. 

To exemplify our remarks, let us take the salt. 
question. The British Government, besides prohibit- 
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ing the manufacture of salt in the Baroda State, 
claimed the right to work salt-pans within the Gack- 
war's territory, and demanded the exemption of salt so 
manufactured fromthe Baroda duties. Sir Madhav 
Rao protested that the right to levy these duties. 
belonged exclusively to the State and that the British 
Government was not justified in demanding exemp- 
tion. ‘Apart from the question of right," he added, 


it fa olear that the opening by the Beltish Government of 
salt works within the Guokwar tecritory is undesirable, How- 
ever affairs may have boon managed in past years, when nolther 
the ruler nor the subjects had any preoise ideas of right and 
justico, in these daya auch mattora are better understood, and a 
steady progress (0 doubt the result of the close oontuct with 
the British Government) has set in towards the definition of the 
rights of the State and of individuals, Such being the o4se the 
opening of the salt works, whioh will render necessary the pre- 
aonoe of the servants of the British Government within the 
territory of the State, and transactions of various Kinda batween 
them and Gaekwar ryota, may lead to collisions and conflict of 
jurisdiotion, It appears to me that there is overy reason to 
depreoate such a source of probable trouble and unplaasantness, 


Throughout his tenure of office, Sir Madhav Rao 
fought sturdily in the interests of the State, A 
number of instances might be cited, which would 
make it clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that Sir 
Madhav Rao endeavoured energetically to safe-guard) 
the interests of the State in spite of cynical asper- 
sions cast on his attitude towards the suzerain power. 

Another point on which Sir Madhav Rao has 
been roundly found fault wilh was the fact of his 
having sent for the sanction and approval of Lord 
Ripon's Government a draft-constitution proposed to 
be enforced in the Baroda State on the installation of 
the young Gaekivar to the Baroda Gadi. It was 
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-contended that Sir Madhav Rao's constitution would 
‘have reduced the Baroda State to a mete Zemindari, 
“We have no space tq discuss that constitution here and 
show the hollowncess and unwisdom of this criticism, 
It is but fair to note the contention of the adverse 
‘eritics that enough time had not been givon for a 
constitution to grow from within, and that it was 
‘premature to enforce a tut and dry system of alien 
ideas of Governmenton an ignorant people, Side by side 
‘with this, it is equally fair to remark that Sir Madhav 
Rao’s constitution was entirely the same in spirit and 
nearly the same in detail as the one promulgated in 
Mysore when those territories were restored to Native 
Rule, and we all know how beneficially that constitu. 
tion has worked there in the best interests of the 
State. 

Sir Madhay Rao retired from Baroda in 1882, 
soon after the installation of the present Maharaja, 
He passed his days of retirement at Mylapore, where 
he died at the age of sixty-three. 

: Iv 

We have given a sufficiently clear presentment 
-of Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao, the administrator, the 
politician and the statesman. Evolving order out of 
chaos in two, if not three, important Native States, 
and skilfully sowing the seeds of an advanced system 
of Government—this was the work of Raja Sir 
T, Madhav Rao, the administrator. Destroying 
silently the elements of disturbance and discontent 
by laying the malcontents under obligations to the 
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State, and securing for the State under his control! 
the utmost possible good under the utmost possible. 
pressure of the Simla Foreign Office without pro- 
ducing friction, was the work of Raja Sir T, Madhav 
Rao, the politician, And perceiving beforehand the 
relations which would come to subsist between the 
British Government and their Feudatory States, and! 
adjusting accordingly his system of administration so: 
that it may suit the changed circumstances under 
which Native States had begun or were soon to live, 
and forestalling, through the force of his extraordinary 
talents, aided by the high education he had received: 
and acquired, such reforms in the States, placed 
under his charge, as time would sooner or later have 
made imperative; as also fore-stalling the relations 
which increased cducation in Native States would: 
bring about between the Maharajas and their sabjects, 
and proposing accordingly a constitution which, while 
preserving what was good in the old order of things, 
would so fashion the State introducing it as to make it 
capable of moving with the movements of the age 
and rising with the rising aspirations of its subject 
people,—that was what constituted Raja Sir 
T. Madhav Rao’s title to statesmanship. 

Sir Madhay Rao, in our opinion, was a greater 
man than cither Sir Salar Jung or Sir Dinkar Rao. 
These latter did not possess that familiarity with the 
English tongue and hence with European thought on 
politics and polilical matters, which was Sir Madhav 
Rao’s forte, Sir Madhav Rao’s acquaintance with litera. 
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sture bearing on Native States and policy puraned to- 
wards them from time to time by the British Indian 
Government, as also his knowledge of Zuropean views 
-on economics and finance, was, it will be clear ta those 
who study his official writings, simply perfect, and 
that circumstance gave hima great advantage over 
‘the two other native statesmen of his time,- He could 
-appreciate better than they could all that was best in 
the British administrative system. And having the 
-capacity to appreciate that, he could inaugurate, with 
less difficulty and more confidence, an era of reform 
and progress in the States which were entrusted to 
his care, In a way, Sir Salar Jung laboured 
under greater difficulties than Sir Madhav Rao. 
His lot was cast amid less cnlightened and less 
peaceful population ; so that he could not effect re- 
forms-as smoothly as Sir Madhav Rao succecded in 
-doing.: Yet we are not under-rating the great politi- 
- cian of Hyderabad, when we repeat that he was, on 
the whole, a smaller man than Sir Madhav Rao, 
- smaller in intellectual attainments and perhaps in 
talents. Sir Dinkar Rao represents the old school of 
native politicians, which becomes extinat with him, 
Sir Madhav Rao was a perfect politician of the new 
school. Sir Salar Jung plicd between the two. 

To educated natives, Sir Madhav Rao’s life is a 
rich mine of knowledge and experience. Those who 
study his State papers will not fail to be impressed 
with the vast store of information and the keon 

- observation of men and things which he brought to 
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‘bear on his ministerial work. His life will also teach 
them to be, especially in politics, more , practical 
than theoretic, more accurate than wordy, more 
moderate than. enthusiastic, nfore cautious than 
precipitate. 
Vv 
: DEWAN ANANDA RAO 

In due course the mantle of the illustrious 
‘statesman fell on the shoulders of the eldest of his 
‘three sons. Dewan Ananda Rao lived to a ripe old 
age and retired as Dewan of Mysore. Born on 15th 
May 1852 in Travancore Ananda Rao received his 
early education in Madras and Trivandrum. He had 
a brilliant career at school and college having passed 
his Matriculation, r.A. and B.A. in the first class, 
He took his degree in 1871 taking a first class in 
History, Logic and Psychology, After a brief stay in 
Indore as tutor to the late Maharaja Ananda Rao 
joined the Mysore service in 1873 as an attache under 
the British Commission, He served in several Dis- 
tricts, as Magistrate and earned reputation for 
-calmness and courage especially in quelling a strike in 
Mysore. He was subsequently Chicf Secretary and 
‘Director of Statistics and later rose to be Revenue 
Commissioner and first Councillor to His Highness 
‘the Maharaja. Ananda Rao suceceded Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao as Dewan and his two years’ regime 
‘was marked by peaceful and steady progress though 
there was no large departure of policy, Silent and 
useful reforms were enacted, The one great service 
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which earned for him the gratitude of the Mysoreans. 
was that he reserved the Mysore Civil Service for 
Mysoreans born and domiciled in Mysore. Ananda 
Rao did much to ifnprove the service and during his. 
tenure of office Mysore also witnessed the birth of the 
Mysore Economic Conference, Ananda Rao! retired 
after two years of Dewanship and received a speciat 
pension from the State, He was also honoured by 
the British Government with the titleof Gum, He 
died on July 20th 1919 mourned by the whole State. 
Ananda Rao left no children, and he stoutly refused 
to adopt, holding the view that ‘fiction cannot be a 
fact and adoptions are unnatural,” 
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KAZI SITAHABUDIN 


Kazt Shahabudin, C.L.E. 


MONG the great Indian statesmen of the last 
century Kezi Shahabudin deserves a high place, 
Born of comparatively poor parents he rose by sheer 
dint of character and ability and persevering indus. 
try to positions of trust and responsibility, Like 
many other statesmen in India he first won distinc. 
tion under the British Government and latterly 
devoted himself to the service of an Indian State of 
which he became the Dewan, By education and 
training he equipped himself to the high office to 
which he was called and he proved an administrator 
of no mean repute even in an age when Indian talent 
for administration was keenest. 
EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 

Kazi Shahabudin was born in 1832 in the family 
of an Arab Kuresh in Savant Wadi, a small but 
histoyically important Native State in the Southern 
Maratha country. Like so many of his co-rcligionists 
he received his early education in Persian and under 
went a course of studies in Islamic theology. Later, 
he entered the State Marathi School where he at- 
tracted the notice of the then Political Superintendent - 
of the State—Sir G. Le Grand Jacob. Closer contact 
confirmed Sir Jacob's judgment of the character and 
ability of the youth who had attracted his notice at 
school, 

16 
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Thereupon Sir Jacob sent him to be educated at 
Poona, where having finished his school course 
‘Shahabudin entered the Poona Collegs, There also 
the displayed the“ same remarkable aptitude for 
Jearning which gained for him the friendship and 
regard of the Professors. Subsequently, says his 
biographer in the '' Representative Men of India,” 
he joined the then newly-opened Engineering School, 
and in the year 185 left it, after having passed a 
* highly creditable examination.” He could without 
difficulty have obtained an appointment in the State 
Public Works Department ; but “ thero’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends.” He preferred to serve under 
Colonel Jacob as Head Clerk at Bhooj, which placed 
him on the high road to his future carcer as a states« 
man. Shortly afterwards he was appointed Secre. 
tary to a Council of Regency—with the Political 
Agent, the late General Trevelyan, as its President— 
which was formed to conduct the affairs of the State 
of Kutch, in consequence of serious dissensions bet- 
ween the reigning Chief and the heir-apparent, 

IN THE SERVICE OF BHOO} 

The duties of a Political agent were, as might be 
expected, both difficult and delicate and the services 
of-Mr. Shahabudin were of especial value to the 
Regency. For it was a time of great trouble, Tho 
Mutiny had broken out and the whole military and 
other resources of the Bombay Government were ree 
quisitioned for service outgide the }Presidency, It was 
natural for the people to be uncasy under the circums« 
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tances, Fortunately in every respect the hearty loyalty 
of the Chief, His Highness Rao Desuljee, enabled the 
Government of Bombay to withdraw the whole of 
the British troops from Bhooj for’ service elsewhere, 
and arrangements had to be made to guard the Resi- 
dency, the Treasury and the Fort, with the Durbar 
troops, and to raise with the least possible delay a 
small contingent under the command of European 
officers for local service. 

The strain on the Kazi might well be imagined 
and it is no wonder that he continued to possess the 
utmost confidence of the Political Agent. In fact he 
was so popular and withal so serviceable to the ‘State 
at the time that when an appointment in the Educa- 
tion Department was offered to him, the Political 
Agent directly wrote to the head of the Depart. 
ment that the Kazi could not be spared. 

JOINS THE BOMBAY SERVICE 

The great services he had rendercd were, how- 
ever, subsequently rewarded by his appointment 
as an Assistant in the: Revenue and Financial 
, Department of the Bombay Secretariat, Here again 
he speedily came to be appreciated by ‘the well. 
known Sir Barrow Ellis of the Bombay Service, 
.Mr. Ellis offered ‘Mr. Shahabudin ‘a first-class 
Mamlatdarship in Gujarat, which he accepted. In 
this new sphere the Kazi ‘made such good use of his 
, opportunities that within’ two years after his: ‘appoint. 
ment as Mamlatdar he was nominated | a Deputy 
Collector on probation, subject to passing the Lower 
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and the Higher Examinations at the expiration of 

one year. He, however, offered himself for: the 

higher examination within nine months, and having 

passed it “with credit,” was confirmed in his appoint- 

‘ment, and posted to the Collectorate of Surat, under 

Sir Theodore Hope, then Collector of that district, 
WORK IN KUTCH 

The good work done by the Kazi in Kutch, as 
Head Clerk to the Political Agent, and as Secretary 
to the Council of Regency, had left its mark, and 
when towards the end of 1868 the post of Minister 
became vacant, His Highness the Rao selected hin 
to fill it. 

But this office was no bed of roses. In those 
days intrigues in Native States were frequent. The 
story of the Kazi’s work for the State of Kutch may 
well be told in the words of Mr. Sorabji Jehangir, 


In addition to conflicting parties ond intrigues at tho 
Durbar, the relations of the Prince with many of the Zamindars 
palled the “ Bhayads” or kinsmen, to whom oortain rightw had 
been guaranteed by the British Government in tho oarly part of 
the century had become # matter of controversy botween the 
Politival Agent and through him the Governmont of Bombay, 
and the Durbar, The relations betwoon the Rno and the Pallti- 
cal Agent were greatly atrained in oonsequonoe of this cuno, 
Known au the “ Bhayad oneo, Being unable conaclontiously to 
aupportithe polloy of tho British representative, and rightly wn. 
willing, ata servant of tho British Governmont, to oppore that 
policy, the newly-appolnted Dewan requeatod to be pormittad 

revert to hin post at Surat, but was dissuaded from_dolng so 
by the earnest solicitations of Tis Tighnoss tho Rao. The 
situation became really grave, and with tho viow of oxtricating 
‘himself from his embarrassing poaltion ho rosigned the British 
service, and resolved, in addition to him ordinary duties as 
Minister, to proseoute the Rao's appoal in the Bhayad oaro, His 
labours, however, being unsuccessful In India, ho was diapatoh- 
ed to England jn 1860, where he had 4 fair hoaring, whigh 
siacothed the way for a xatisfactory sottlomont of the ouse, + 
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ACTIVITIES ABROAD 

While in London he was for three years Honor- 
ary Secretary fo the East India ,Company and for 
two years Professor of Oriental Languages at the 
University College, 

About the year 187! a Parliamentary Committee, 
presided over by the Right Honorable Sir M. E. Grant, 
Duff, sat to inquire into thé financial condition of 
India, and first amongst the few natives of the country 
who gave evidence was Mr,’ Kazi Shahabudin, 
‘On the eve of his return to India in 1873 he received 
an appointment as attache to Sir Bartle Frere’s 
Mission to Zanzibar for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and during the short period he was with the 
Mission he acted as Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, contributing some interesting letters, 
especially on the question of slavery, From Zanzibar 
the Kazi proceeded to India, and resumed his duties 
as Dewan of Kutch, There, however, he found a 
state of things existing which compelled him to 
resign After a delay of some months, the Rao reluct- 
antly accepted his resignation, and jn March 1874 
the Kazi left the State. 

IN BARODA 

Soon after his retirement from Kutch, Mr. Kazi 
Shahabudin was invited by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the then Dewan to the unfortunate Mulhar Rao, 
Maharaja of Baroda, to assist him in the administra- 
tion of that State, especially in the Revenue and 
Financial Department. 


fl 
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Owing to the utter incapacity of Mulhar Rao, 
Dadabhai's administration was a short-live done. 
The Dewan and hig colleagues including the Kazi re- 
signed and left Baroda, But on the deposition of the 
Maharajah arrangements were made to carry on the 
" administration and Kazi Shahabudin was invited to 
be the head of the Revenue and Financial Depart- 
ment. The interregnum ceased on the appointment 
of Raja Sir T, Madhav Rao, as Minister, who wad 
invested with almost full powers of Government dur- 
ing the minority of the present Maharaja, Mr. Shaha~ 
budin continued at the head of the Finance Depart- 
ment and became one of the most trusted Councillors 
of the Minister. In his Administration Report, for the 
year 1876 Sir Madhav Rao wrote :— , 


Mr. Kazi Shahabudin has moat successfully managed the 
Revenue Department, The important offlcer combinas In a rare 
dogree a thorough knowledge of detatls with a thorough know+ 
lodge Of principles, His energy and his keen perodption make 
thomaelves folt through all the gradations of the service ovor 
which he presides and hie application to business haa been au ald 
that ho has found time to render me valuable assistance in the 
consideration of important questions not pertalning to hiv own 
Department. 


Not long after, Shahabudin’s salary was raised 
.at the instance of the Minister who again bore testi- 


mony to the Kazi’s services. 


T need not say that I rogard Mr, Kazl's services as very 
valuable, He haa worked hard and incossantly, Ho has brought 
great intelligence and oxperignoe to bear on his work, Hlefamil- 
iarity with the great prinoiplea which must govern public maa+ 
aures enables him to rapidly ovoke order out of ohnos, I have 
largely consulted Mr. Kazi in making appointments and pro- 
motions, and { have obsorved with much satisfaction that his 
selection and recommendation of mon are just what thoy 
ought tobe, He iva vory relfable and auto judge of morlt and 
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character. Anothor valuable feuture in Mr. Kazi is, that he 
knows how to seoure the cordial co-operation of the public 
servants he comes in contact with, He is conciliatory, while 
firm where firmnefs is required, 


Sir Madhav Rao had good reason to speak ‘of 
Shahabudin in such high terms, For, the latter cor- 
dially co-operated with the Minister in carrying out 
those reforms which have since made Baroda what 
it is, A regular revenue survey was organised and the 
anomalous systems of collecting reyenue were replaced 
by an accurate and definitely ascertained system. 
Large tracts of waste lands were reclaimed according 
to a very judiciously framed set of rules, The secu- 
rity of life and property was ensured according to a 
code of rules formed for the guidance of the Police 
Department. The benefits of educatioa were largely 
extended, Schemes for making railroads and metalled 
roads were started. Several large works of public 
utility were started, 

In fine, as an English journal pointed out at the 
time, it might be said truly that the work begun by 
Sir 'B. Madhav Rao had been successfully carried 
on by Kazi Shahabudin, One particular trait of the 
Kazi deserves special mention. During his tenure of 
office in Baroda, extending over a period of thirteen 

+ years, he rose high above the general run of officers. 

Indeed ‘“ Whenever Sir T, Madhav Rao was 
absent on leave or on duty, the Kazi was put in 
charge of the Minister’s work: no small responsibility 
when the state of transition through which the 
Baroda State was passing is borne in mind.” 
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He had no predilection for any particular caste or 
creed, He appreciated merit wherever he found 
it,, whether in the Brahmin, the Mussalman, the 
Maratha, the Parsi, or the Gujarati, 

HONOURS AND FURTHER SERVICES 

Doubtless such services were duly appreciated by 
the Government who conferred on him a Khan Baha- 
‘durship in 1877. Thre@ years later he was made a 
Companion of the Indian Empire. 

The same year he, as officiating Dewan, was 
invited to a conference with the British Delegate on 
the question of the Baroda State entering into a Cus« 
toms Union with the British and the Portuguese 
Governments in connection with the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty of 1879. 

Sir Madhay Rao resigned his office in April 
1883, and the Maharaja appointed Khan Bahadur 
Kazi Shahabudin his Minister, which post he occupied 
for upwards of three years. Continous hard work, 
however, began to tell on his health, and in July 1886 
he was allowed to retire on a handsome pension. 
In July 1886 Kazi Shahebudin left Baroda with the 
best wishes of the people and the Durbar, 


Lakshman Jagannath 








> Y a curious coincidence, one who was a fellow- 
student with Kazi Shahabudin was destined in 
after life to be his fellow-worker and subsequently 
his successor in office in the Baroda State. The career 
of Lakshman Jagannath was, in fact, in many res 
‘pects, similar to that of his predecessor. He, too, 
rose fram humble beginnings by sheer dint of character 
and ability. His father was an old and faithful 
servant of Government in the Bombay Presidency. 
Lakshman was born on the 15th August 1835 and 
after the usual school course joined the Poona College 
where as we said he was fellow student with Kazi 
Shahabudin. Like the Kazi, Lakshman also won the 
Warm appreciation of his professors “ for diligence, 
progress and exemplary conduct.” The story of his 
carly’ career is Lold with vivid interest by Mr. Sorabji 
Jehangir in his “‘ Representative Men of India.” 


IN BRITISIL SERVICE 


We learn that soon after he left College he entered 
British service asa clerk in the office of the Superinten 
dent of Police in Poona. He was subsequently employed 
in the newly created department of the Inam Com- 
tission; he afterwards went to Sind where he seems 
tto have successively served as Accountant to the 
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Karachi Municipality, Deputy Accountant in the 
office of the Collector of Shikarpur and later Account 
ant in the Harbour Works. In all theso offices he 
conducted himself with praiseworthy diligence and he 
naturally won the unstinted appreciation of the 
authorities, In 1863 we find him appointed a 
Mukhtiarkar. He then left for Hyderabad (Sind), on 
promotion and we find the Colleclor and Magistrate of 
Hyderabad acknowledging the services of Lakshman. 
Jagannath in terms of admiration of his qualities 
and talents, We next see him in Karachi as Dufter- 
dar to the Collector. Here too he was found 
invaluable.” He was confirmed soon after and the 
Collector Mr. Lambert used these words in commend» 
ing Lakshman Jagannath to the notice of the 
Government, 


“T have wo often oxpressod my high approointion of* 
Mx, Lakshman Jagannath’s sorvicos in this Collootorate, that 
Ioan only repeat here what Ihuvo said on former ooonslons, 
Whon ho came hare overything showed tho want of offlolont 
supervision ; the Tuppudar's accounte had beon unolosmd for 
two years, and large balances of rovenuo wore dno, Io 
brought the accounts into order tho first your, aud roducod the 
outstanding balanoon to one-half, to loss than a quartor tho 
second year, aid to trifling auma during the suogooding yours 
of his administration, He took a leading part dn introducing 
the new system of accounts, and he gavo mo tho utmont ageia« 
tanoe in drawing up a complete sot of village forma on the: 
infroduotion of tho rogular settlomont. Hin stoady Industry, 
combined with his undoubtedly groat ability, enabled him to 
effeot improvements in evorything which camo under his vlow, 
4nd the assistance he rendered me was invaluable, Ifo is tho- 
beat Native publio servant I have ever had under mo,” 
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After ten years’ stay in Sind, Lakshman 
Jagannath was transferred to Bombay, and in 1869 
we find him at Sholhapur as Hoozur Deputy Collector, 
Here he so endeared himself to the’ people that they 
called their market after his name—"* Lakshmanpet.’” 
Ayear later he was called away to the Belgaum Col- 
lectorate, He then passed the Departmental Examina- 
tion “ with credit ” coming ost first in rank among 
the successful candidates, After some rapid promo- 
tions, he was appointed Income-Tax Collector and: 
subsequently Chairman of the Municipality, To say 
that Mr, Lakshman Jagannath performed all his duties 
satisfactorily is to speak very inadequately of all the 
services he rendered. Whether as an officer of 
accounts, a Magistrate, or a Chairman of the Munici- 
pality, he was a paragon of a public servant. His. 
energy was indomitable, and his judgment, temper, 
and tact were perfect, Performing hie duties. 
with unswerving fidelity, he gained the good-will 
of all. 

Thdeed in evory office he was employed he won 
the approbation of his superior officers, These 
repeated commendations, says the writer of the 
sketch in “ Representative Men of India,” brought 
him prominently before the notice of the Govern. 
ment, so that his name was submitted to the 
Government of India as that of a person well 
qualified to appear as a witness before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed to inquire into the 
financial condition of India, The next year (1874): 
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Mr, Lakshman Rao was selected by Government to 
rBll the responsible and onerous post of Assistant 
Revenue Commissioner N. D,, one til then rarely, if 
sever, conferred upon a Native. He wasscarcely two 
months in this position when he was indented for by 
tthe Baroda State. 
IN THE SERVICE OF BARODA © 
We need not linger long over the circumstances 
‘which called him and somo others to Baroda. It was 
a very critical period when all the best available 
talents had to be employed in tiding over the crisis, 
Mulhar Rao’s misrule had just come to an end, The 
Commission of Enquiry had recommended certain 
‘reforms Which had to be urgently carried out in order 
‘to stabilise the Government. Dadabhai Naoroji was 
‘invited to form an administration consisting entirely 
of educated Indians. The British Government, says 
the writer of the sketch from which we have quoted 
-already, was persuaded to afford facilitios for the 
formation of such a Government as the Dewan 
suggested by lending to the Baroda State the sérvices 
-of such of their officersas might accept posts therein, 
Xt was under there circumstances that Kazi Shaha- 
budin wrote to his old school-fellow Mr. Lakshman 
‘Jagannath to join the newly formed Government, 
After recalling past times he said: “ This is a fine 
opportunity for one of your talents to show what 
-educated Natives can do, and to da an immense deal 
-of good to large numbors of the poor." There could 
‘be only one » nawer to this impressive call. Lakshman 
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Rao took charge of the Navsari District as Scobah, 
hat is io say, he was invested with revenue and judi« 

cial powers equad to those enjoyed by the Collector and 
Judge of a British District. In fa&t he was virtually 
the head of the whole District, responsible for its 

administration, And by training and capacity he 
was best fitted for this onerous task which he per-- 
formed with distinction. Buf not long after, affairs. 
in Baroda took a serious turn, The alleged attempt on 

the life of the British Resident brought the adminis» 
tration of Dadabhai to an end and the new Soobah 

of Naosari was left to fight the battle of reform single-. 
handed, Mulhar Rao was subsequently removed 

from the gadi and Sir R. Meade assumed charge of 

Government, The crisis over, things took their normal 

course and Lakshman Rao continued to do his bit to. 
further the work of reform he had begun. Not only 

in his District but in the head office as well, his work 

was by no means negligible or slight. He brought to 

his task no inconsiderable tact, judgment and 
regousgce, 


To evolve order out of chaos, to eliminate the elements of‘ 
anarchy, and to introduas peace and contentment among an 
oppreased people, ix a task whioh, as it falle to the lot of only 
a few, ia alao one which oalls for the oxorcise of rare adminias- 
trative abillties. Mr, Lakshman Rao was by his previous. 
training and varied experlence well fitted to undertako suoh a 
task, and, as the results prove, he has porformed It with oredit. 
to himself, honour to the Government which he serves, and with 
henefit to the ryots and to the State. 


Though his work was welcome to the peace+loving- 
citizens of the State she was not left undisturbed by 
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the rowdy elements of the population. The farmers 
of revenues, whose prosperity depended on the conti- 
nuance of misrule and anarchy stottly opposed his 
reforms and it was not before his iron will was 
exercised that they ceased to oppose them. We 


tread: 
The ringleader was fnoaroerated, and this salutary step 
atunned them all. Tho land was over-taxed ; justion thero was 
next to none, Seourity of life and property had not boon 
known for years, Mr. Lakshman, thorofore, applied himadlf to 
remedy these ovils, Tho assessment on land was roduced 
by nearly forty per cont. A police force was organised, Liboral 
rules were made to enaourage tho oultivation of waste lands. 
Those and several cognates measures brought peace and pron 
pority to the district, The town of Navaarl, by {ts oloaniinoss 
and well laid-out roads, attracted visitors, pooplo from Bombay 
and othor districts going thore to enjoy thoir holidays. In the 
Kadi Division, whore Lakahman Rao was subsoquontly trans- 
torred, he had to deal with a dangerous style of outlawry, 
besides the confuscd state of Rovonya administration sand 
outstanding account work, but ho coped mucoossfully with 
those ovils, as was tontificd to by Raja Sir 'T. Madhav Rao, 
He waa then called upon to fill the position of tho hoad of the 
Revenue Department, whoro ho Introduced uniformity of proce. 
dure in tho work of that dopartmont. Many Irrogular taxen, 
inequitable in thelr Incidonco on persons and property, wore 
olthor abolluhed or equalised, and a thorough vigllanco wan 
exercised on the work of the subordinate oMoors, Dopartmental 
examinations wore introducod in tho Revonue Borvieo, which 
was also graded and organised, so that tho mubordinate oMoors 
may bo rewarded uocording to thelr morits and the soundnoss 
of their work, ‘ 
Naturally Lakstiman Rao's vigorous and success« 


ful administration drew the attention of the authori. 
ties concerned, In August (886 H. H, Sayaji Rao 
‘Gaekwar selected him to succeed Kazi Shahabudin as 
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Dewan. His administration was marked by quiet 
and unobtrusive work. Substantial reforms were 
introduced, Writing of the jreforms carried out 
in his regime Mr. Sorabjee” Jehangir points 
‘out -—~ 

Trade in transit used to be encumbered by heavy Oustoms 
duties, which have since been abolished, The system of 
popular education has been put upon a sound basis, anda 
Uberal Joxpenditure upon Jt sanotioned. Inoreased provision 
has boon made for affording medical relief to the people, The 
Excise Departmont has bean brought more in harmony with 
that of the Bombay Presidency, which, while securing peaceful 
velations with the neighbouring British authorities, has also 
proved dnanocially profitable to the State. 


Lakshman Rao’s responsibilities were even more 
onerous than those of other Dewans, The Gackwar, in 
consideration of his health, had to be away from the 
State for long periods. The administration had there- 
fore to be conducted by the Council with the Dewan 
at its head. The Dewan had always directed the ad. 
ministration with marked ability. So admirable was 
Lakshman Rao’s administration that Col. Berkley, in 
a, letter 10 His Highness wrote:— 


"The work of the administration hore hag gone on perfeotly 
amoothly sinoe you loft. My interference or advice have boon 
soldomneeded In your Dewanyou have an excellent and loyal 
sorvant, who novor for a moment loses sight of your interosts,” 


To this may be added Col, Oliver St. John’s 
observations culled from his own letter to the 


Minister. 


“T gongratulate you personally on the near return of Hin 
Highness, which will relieve you of the heavy rosponaibility 
you have borne during his absence, He isto be congratulated 
on having had ao honest and capable a Minister to rule his 
State during his absence.” 


{ wens “deg, 
. ‘ 


“Sopa 


Romesh Chunder Dutt. 





EARLY YEARS 

4) OMESH CHUNDER DUTT comes from a 
KR cultured family of Caleutta which was distin- 
guished even in the days of Clive and Warren 
Hastings. His great grandfather, Nilmani Dutt, was 
a kind-hearted, broad-minded, distinguished Hindu 
leader -of Calcutta, well-known in the latter halt 
of the eighteenth century. His great uncle, 
Rasamoy Dutt, was the first Indian who held 
the high posts—first of Principal of Sanskrit College 
in Calcutta, and then of Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes, His father Isan Chunder was one of the first 
Deputy Collectors in Bengal, when that service was 
created for the higher employment of Indians by Lord 
William Bentinck. Miss Toru Dutt a cousin of 
Romesh Dutt, wrote English verses which were much 
admired in England a generation ago; and several 
others of the gifted family distinguished themselves 
in literary pursuits, 

Mr. Romesh Dutt was born in Calcutta in 1848 
(August 13,) but his early boyhood was mostly passed 
in many Bengal Districts, where his father was 
employed as Deputy Collector, Those were pre- 
railway days, and Mr. Dutt had always pleasant 
recollections of long journeys by land and river, and 

16 
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of many villages and towns and Districts visited in his 


boyhood. 

Losing his mother and father soun afler, young 
Romesh and his brothers and sisters lived under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Shashi Chunder, himself a 
man of literary pursuits and greatly devoted to 
English literature, Romesh’s successes in the Uni» 
versity examinations were marked ; he was the first 
‘of his school at the Matriculation IExamination of 
1864; and he stood second in order of merit among 
all the students of the University at the first Exa- 
mination in Arts held in 1866, But he never graduas 
ted ;—an event happened which changed his future 
life and career. 

DEPARTURE FOR ENGLAND 

One fine morning in 1868, (March 3,) three 
Bengali youths left India and sailed for England, 
One of them, Surendranath Banerjea, went 
with his father’s consent; the two others, Bihari 
Lal Gupta and Romesh Chunder Dutt had simply 
tun away from their homes under the ‘cover 
of night! We can scarcely realise in these 
days tho risks and the difficulties, the social and caste 
prohibitions, which young Hindus had to face, sixty 
years ago, before they could cross the sea, We have 
heard that the three berths in the steamer wero 
engaged in the name of ‘ Surendranath Banerjca and 
+wo friends,” because the two friends foared ta havo 
their names published before they had effected their 


escape! But they were determined, all three of 
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them, and calmly faced all the risks that lay before 
them, and it almost seems as if the hand of Destiny. 
impelled them fo the bold venture which shaped their 
future life, The name of Surendranath Banerjea is a 
household word to-day all over India; as a patriot, 
an orator, and a journalist he has nobly pers 
formed his life's duty. .Bihari Lal Gupta had a 
distinguished career, and iretired from the Indian 
Civil Service, full of honours, some years ago, as a 
Judge of the High Court of Caleutta, Romesh 
Chunder Dutt algo retired from the same service but 
won fame and distinction is his varied labours in 
more fields than one, : 

All the three succeeded ‘a the open competi. 
tion of 1869. More than three hundred English 
candidates had appeared at that’ Examination, but 
“Mr. Dutt won the third place in order of merit; and, 
he stood second among all the English candidates 
in English Literature, In Sanskrit he easily 
stood first. 

STUDY IN ENGLAND 

The Indian students found easy introduc- 
tions to English homes, and Mr. Romesh Dutt was 
welcomed by many English families, He witnessed 
the great Parliamentary Election of 1868 which rea 
turned the Liberals to power, and Gladstone became 
Prime Minister’ for the first time. The young Indian 
student had admission to the House .of Commons, 
listehed to the speeches of Gladstone and Disraeli; 
and had personal introductions to John Bright and 
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Henry Fawcett, the greatest friends of India in those 
days. He attended mestings where John Stuary 
Mill spoke or Charles Dickens gave readings from his 
novels; he was present at receptions at the India 
Office, given by the Duke of Argyle, then Secretary 
of State for India ; and he made many fricnds among 
the eminent Englishmen of those days. Among Pro- 
fessors of the London University College under whom 
he studied, he knew Henry Morley and Theodore 
Goldstucker most intimately; and altogether he 
carried away with him very pleasant recollections of 
his first sojourn in England, 
EARLY OFFICIAL WORK 

For eleven years, from 1871 to 1882, Mr. 
Romesh Dutt served in various capacities in varioug 
Districts in Bengal. His first experience of famine« 
relief work was in the District of Nadiya in 1874; 
but a more arduous, work was imposed upon him in 
1876, when a terrible cyclone and storm-wave swept 
over south-eastern Bengal, and carricd away over a 
hundred thousand people. Mr. Romesh Dut was 
selected o re-organize administration in the island of 
Dakhin Shahbazpur in the mouths of the Ganges, 
The whole island was covered with dead bodios like 
a vast battlefield, and dead men and women hung 
on trecs, floated on tanks, and were carried up and 
down by the tides. A cholera broke out almost 
immediately which was scarcely loss fatal than the 
cyclone; the looting of property which had been 
washed away from private homes was a daily occurs 
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rence, and a famine due to the loss of crops ended the 
tale of disasters. Amidst all these terrible disasters 
the young offcer of five years’ standing worked 
almost single-handed; he rebuilt villages, restored 
order, relieved the sufferers and re-organized the 
administration, Peace and prosperity smiled once 
more on the island before he left, 
EARLY LITERARY WORK 

In the midst of official work in various Districts, 
Mr. Romesh Dutt's pen was not altogether idle even 
in those early years. He wrote small works in 
English about his Three Years in Ewropa and about 
the Literature and the Peasantry of his own Province; 
but his first serious work as an author began with his 
well-known Bengali Novels. The famous Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea, the greatest Bengali writer of the 
1gth century, was an intimate friend of Mr. Romesh 
Dutt. They met one day in Calcutta, and Bankim 
Chandra urged his young friend to try his hand at 
Bengali, “ Write in Bengali !|—exclaimed the latter,— 
“but I hardly know the Bengali literary style |" 
“Style!” “—rejoined Bankim,—*' why, whatever a 
oultured man like you will write will be style. If you 
have the gift in you the style will come of 
itself!" Mr. Dutt remembered this conversation 
and between 1874 and 1880, he produced his four 
historical Novels in Bengali which are now a part 
of the permanent literature of Bengal, One of 
them, Tho Slave Girl of Agra, has since appeared in 
English. 
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DISTRICT MAGISTRATE 

Bleven years had passed sincé Mr, Romesh Dutt 
had commenced service, Within this time he had 
twice acted as’ District Magistrate for short periods, 
and other Bengali officers had also acted in such 
capacity fora few months. Was it safe to place 
Indians in charge of Districts for long periods? Was 
it safe to make Indiam officers permanent District 
Magistrates? These uneasy thoughts rose in the 
minds of many English administrators, and many 
Anglo-Indian journals scoffed at the idea | Fortunately 
the question was solved, not by angry controversy, 
but by fair trial; and Mr. Romesh Dutt was the 
first Indian officer who held exccutive charge of 
District for a prolonged time, Irom April 1883 to 
April 1885, (with a very short interval) he was kept 
in charge of Barisal, (Backergunj,) the most turbulent 
and difficult District in Bengal, Tho timo, too, was un- 
favourable, and race-feclings ran high during the Ilbert. 
Bill controversy. But the experiment ended in complete 
and marked success, The Indian Magistrate worked 
in perfect harmony with his English subordinates,— 
Joint and Assistant Magistrates, the Civil Surgeon and 
the Police Superintendent. He secured peace, and 
cases ‘of rioting and disturbance in that turbulent 
District were fewer under his administration than 
they had been for many years, He won the love and 
respect of the people, and the Annual Resolutions 
published in the Government Gazette commended in 
high terms the results of his rule, 
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The Marquis of Ripon was then Viceroy of 
India. He was pleased to send for the Indian Magis- 
trate, and expréssed his high approval of his work in 
a difficult District, and during a time of great tension 
of race feelings, “Isent for you,’—Lord Ripon 
was pleased to remark,—" as I wished to see you and 
know you before leaving India, Your work should 
bé known in England; thee fitness of Indians for 
high administrative posts would not then be ques- 
tioned.” It isa pleasure to record that the fitness of 
Indians to hold charge of Districts has never been 
questioned since 1885. 

THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT 

Perhaps it was a higher gratification to Mr. 
Romesh Dutt that he was able to render some 
help towards the final triumph of a cause for 
which he had laboured for years. Very carly in his 
career, he had written on the condition of the 
Peasantry of Bengal, and had pointed out the need 
for some security of their tenures and some fixity of 
their*rents. The book had little influence at the time, 
and had been scoffed at by Zemindars and ignored by 
Government, but the writer never lost heart. Many 
years had not passed, before Government awoke to the 
necessity of the reforms and Mr Dutt had many 
opportunities of reiterating his arguments and passing 
for legislation. Sir Anthony Macdonnell (later Lord 
Macdonnell,) then Revenue Secretary of Bengal, at 
Inst took up the work of drafting a Bill. No reports 
were more valuable to him than those of the young 
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Magistrate of Barisal; no help was more cordially 
acknowledged by him in the Government Gasoéto 
than that of Mr. Romesh Dutt, The Jil! was at last 
passed by Lord Dufferin in the Legislative Council of 
India; and the protection needed by cultivators was 
secured by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. 
THE RIG-VEDA CONTROVERSY 

After fourteen yearmof service, Mr, Romesh Dutt 
took two years’ furlough, 1885 to 1887, and the first 
of these years he spent in India, He at once plunged 
into literary work, and produced a social Novel which 
has since been rendered into English under the title 
of The Lake of Palms. But this was mere literary 
pastime; he entered on a more formidable undertaking 
when, with the help of some Sanskrit Pundits, he 
began a Bongali translation of the ancient Hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. Orthodoxy took alarm at the prospect 
-of the sacred hymns being Inid open to laymen: and 
the idea of a non-Brahman like Mr. Dutt laying 
sacrilegious hands on the holiest of holy books raised 
a perfect storm of opposition, Turious arvicles 
appeared week after week in Vernacular newspapers, 
sarcasm or invective was poured on the devoted 
head of the daring translator; and the translation 
itself was condemned and vilified before it had 
appeared in print! Mr. Dutt faced this opposition 
in the way in which he faced all other opposition 
through life. And before the year 1885 was out, hig 
first volume astonished all orthodox world. The 
very attacks on his book had added to the list of his 
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subscribers; and before he sailed for Europe, early 

in 1886, the complete translation of the work was in 

the Press, It i& the only complete translation of Rig- 

‘Veda hymns published in the Bengali language. 
SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE 

Early in 1886, Mr. Romesh Dutt, accompanied 
by his wife and children, and also by his elder 
brother Jogesh Chunder, the laborious translator of 
the Sanskrit History of Kashmir, sailed for Europe. 
His old friend Bihari Lal Gupta had preceded him 
and received him in London. 

The English summer was passed in a quiet sea- 
side place, but Mr. Romesh Dutt wished to see more 
of the world. First he made a trip to the North Cape, 
and travelled through the delightful countries of 
Norway and Sweden; and later on he made a pro- 
longed tour through the Continent. 

HISTORICAL WORK ON ANCIENT INDIA 

On rejoining work after leave, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
was posted for a short time to Pubna, where he was 
remiftded of the days of his boyhood; and then was 
transferred to Mymensingh, perhaps the heaviest 
District in Bengal. It is a vast District with a popu- 
lation of nearly four millions ; and Mr, Dutt was sent 
there when the indiscreet acts of a senior English 
‘Collector had embittered feelings between Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Within a few months the breach was 
healed, and peace was restored. 

Tror two years and-a+half, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
worked in this heavy District. His administration 
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was marked by repression of crime, increase of pros- 
perity among the people, and by a great development 
of roads and communications,—tho" new District 
Boards and Sub-Disirict Boards working satisfactorily 
under his sympathetic guidance, One would think 
such heavy work would suffice for any officor, but 
Mr, Romesh Dutt undertook and completed, in this 
District, what is perhaps his greatest literary work. 

The translation of the Rig-Veda hymns had 
first inspired him with the iden of writing a History 
of Ancient India, based on Sanskrit Litcrature and 
the researches of European scholars. A fow essays 
from his pen had already appeared, but it was now 
that ho fairly began the ITerculean task and the book 
at last appeared in three volumes, between 1888 and 
1890, Itis called Civilisation in Anciont Trilia, 
and remains to this day a complete and comprehen. 
sive history of Ancient India. An cdition appeared 
in London a few years later, and several editions 
have been published and sold in India, 

DECORATION 

In 1890, Mr. Romesh Dutt was transferred to 
Burdwan; and as the Maharaja of Burdwan was 
then a minor, the Collector had to look after his edu. 
cation and his eslate. From Burdwan he went to 
Dinajpur, and thence to the heavy District of Midna- 
pore, of which he remained in charge for nearly two 
years, His long and meritorious service in some of 
the most important Districts in Bengal, as well as his 
brillignt literary work, was known to Government, 
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and in 1892, Mr, Romesh Dutt was made a Com-- 
panion of the Indian Empire. 

But his &rduous work at, Mymensingh and 
Midnapore, as well as the malarial climate of Burdwan’ 
and Dinajpur, had told on his health; and in the 
autumn of 1892 he was compelled to take furlough 
again, 

THIRD VISIT TO EUROPE 

During that autumn and winter, he visited 
Kashmir and Mussourie and Hurdwar and other places 
in Northern India with his friend Mr. Bihari Lal 
Gupta; and early in 1893 he sailed for Europe, 

The inclement spring of England brought about 
a fresh attack of the malaria he had contracted in 
Burdwan, and for weeks he was confined to his 
room in the seaside place of Bournemouth. Recover- 
ing from this attack, he proceeded to Germany, and 
went through a course of mineral baths and mineral 
drinks at Wiesbaden, 

DIVISIONAL COMMISSIONER 

"Restored to his usual strength and health 
Mr. Romesh Dutt returned to India in 1893. 
And it was about this time that he founded the 
Bangtya Salitya Parishad, or the Academy of 
Bengali Literature, now one of the most flourishing 
and useful literary institutions in India. But it was 
his administrative career which excited intense 
interest at this period, Hehad done 22 years’ service, 
and established his reputation 4s a strong, sound, 
and thoroughly efficient officer. His opinion and 
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judgment were valued by Government on large 
questions of administration ; his sympathies with the 
cultivating and Jabouring classes wéte known; his 
work in difficult Districts under difficult circumstances 
had been uniformly successful. “ He is perilously 
near a Coramissionership! "—remarked many an 
Englishman with bated breath. ‘ Will he be passed 
over for a Commissionership ?''—asked his country- 
men in their own circles, The question went up, in 
some shape or other, to the India Council al While- 
shall, and it was the view held there that the Indian 
‘Officer should not be passed over if he was fit. 
Accordingly, when the time came, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
was appointed Commissioner of the Burdwan Division 
in April 1894; and he was the only Indian who rose 
to the rank of a Commissioner of a Division, in all 
India, in the nineteenth century, 

Tt was when he was Commissioner of Burdwan 
that Mr, Romesh Dutt was appointed a Member of 
the Bengal Logislative Council, His great experience 
in District work enabled him to render much hap in 
District questions, which the then Lieutenant. Gover. 
nor of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott, gracefully acknow- 
Iedged on more than one occasion, But he had to 
resign his Membership when he went to the more 
distant Division of Orissa, as there was no railway 
connection then between. Orissa and Calcutta, 

The Commissioner of Orissa is also ov-oficto 
Superintendent of Some twenty Native States called 
the Orissa Tributary Mahals. Aud Mr. Romesh 
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Dutt was appointed to the guasi-political appoint- 
ment over the head of a senior English Officer who. 
was not considered quite fit for the work. 

Both in Burdwan and in Orissa, the first Indian 
Commissioner maintained the high reputation he had 
won by his long previous work. Early in 1897 he 
went again on furlough; and in October of the same 
year, after a service of 26 years, he retired from the 
Indian Civil Service. 

RETIREMENT FROM SERVICE 

Much surprise was felt at Mr, Romesh Dutt's 
retirement after 26 years’ service, when under the 
rules of the service he might have continued nine 
years more, 

The fact is he wished to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to literary pursuits which he always called: 
his “ first love.” He had formed the ambition of 
leaving some durable works behind him, which his 
countrymen would value, even &fter his death. He 
was in the fiftieth year of his life and had earned his 
pengton ; and he decided to devote the remaining years 
of his life to earning literary fame rather than to earn- 
ing a fortune, 

In the second place he wished for greater inde- 
pendence and larger opportunities tostrive for that 
progress in self-government and those liberal Reforms 
for which the time was ripe. His long experience in 
administration had convinced him that British Rule 
in India could be more efficient and more popular by 
the admission of the people to a share in the control. 
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cand. direction of that administration, . And. he 
Aelt an irresistible impulse to. take part in the 
‘national endeavour .to. secure this: share for: his 
-countrymen. = |! 

«Those who had watched hia career, since 1897 
‘till the last.day of his death in 1909 will admit that 
‘he decided rightly in meying the impulses which he 
ifelt within. himself. ; 

PROLONGED STAY IN EUROPE . 

For seven years, from the early. months of 1897 
:to the commencement of Igo4, Mr. Romesh Dutt was 
wmostly in England, Twice within this period he 
came to India, once to the Lucknow Congress of 1849, 
cand again in 1902; but most of his work during 
these seven years, literary and political, was done in 
England, 

Mr. Romesh Dutt’s wife and youngest daughter 
vaccompanied him to England in 1897; his only son 
had preceded him in the: previous ‘year, The young 
vrnan was admitted to Christ Church, Oxford, whore 
the eventually took his degree, and afterwards same 
-out to India as a Barrister, Mr. Dutt himself was 
-appointed Lecturer on Indian History at- University 
College, London; and he lectured on that subject for 
-w number of.years before many English: students ine 
‘cluding selected. candidates: for the Indian Civil 
Service. He also co-operated with Mr, W.' C. Bone 
norjee in all endeavours for the reform of Indian ads 
‘ministration ; and-his. paper.on the separation. of the 
_ Judicial and Executive. furictions in: India, published 
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as far back as 1893, brought the question into pro: 
minence. : iat 

They and* Mr, Romesh Dutt were the. three 
Jeaders of the Indian party in ‘London,—earnest, 
‘devoted men who laboured in England for the Indian 
‘cause in the closing years of the nineteenth century, : 

THE INDIAN EPICS 

But Mr. Romesh Dutt never lost sight of his 
literary pursuits. Ancient Sanskrit Literature was 
his favourite study, and he conceived the bold idea of 
presenting the two ancient Epics of India, the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, in a readable form to the 
modern world. His plan was not to give a condensed 
version, but to make a’full and literal. translation of 
the’ essential’ portions of the epics, and to link them 
together by short explanatory notes, He tried several 
English metres, till he: hit on the one, most closely 
xesembling the Sanskrit Anustubh. metre; and he 
laboured for years together till he completed this self» 
imposed task, He consulted Professor Max: Muller 
whiles his work was still in. progress; and. the 
venerable Oxford scholar wrote back that it was 
scarcely possible to. present within readable limits 
even the main: story of the Mahabharata an epic. of 
ninety-thousand verses |. Mr. Dutt, however, quietly 
went on with his work, and when the Mahabharata 
was completed, he presented a copy. of it to the 
Oxford Professor, Dr. Max Muller was so charmed 
and astonished with the result, that he readily 
consented to write an Introduction, It is a. valuable 
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little eassy, all the more valuable becattse it was one of 
the last things that Professor Max Muller lived to write. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt had wisely areanged to issue 
his metrical transldtions in the well-known Temple 
Classics series. They. were much appreciated in 
England and America,: and:.15,000 copics of the 
Mahabharata and’10,000:.copies of the Ramayana 
were sold in a fewyears. . Mr. Dutt's purpose was 
fulfilled ; the ancient Indian i were made known 
to the modern world, 

THE. CONGRESS OF . fees ; 

. Throughout the .years 1898 and 1899 Mr. 
Romesh Dutt was invited to speak on Indian subjects 
on many English platforms; and he succeeded to 
Some extent; in-arousing an interest -in the state of 
India,: the ‘in ‘the throes of a famine, a plague, and a 
frontier wars: Mr. Dutt’s. speeches. were valued, 
more for their: lucid and vigorous exposition of facts 
and arguments, :than for any flights of eloquence or 
rhetoric; ‘and:he established'a-roputation’ ns a gate 
and trustworthy and sound cxponent.of Indian yiews. 
His countrymen read his speeches with delight, and 
hailed this. new advocate of the Indian: cause, so 
‘strong in facts, so ‘rich: fi -official experience and 
knowledge, .And .towards. tha closa.of 1899 they 
bestowed upon him the highest honour’ in their power 
by electing him President of the Congress which was 
to be held at Lucknow. 

Thousands of his countrymen, who had only 
known. him by. name or by his works, saw him fur 
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the first time when hestood on the Congréss platform: 
in December 1899. He had passed the age of fifty,. 
but his tall figure and vigorous erect form struck his 
audience. He did not belie their expectations ; and he 
gave almost a new turn to Congress politics when he 
pleaded vigorously for the cultivators and landed 
classes of India, exposing the excessive and uncertain 
assessments on Jand which necessarily led to chronic 
agricultural poverty and accentuated frequent 
famines. Mr. Dutt’s Congress speech was a virtual 
declaration of war against excessive land assess. 
ments in India; and those who knew him felt that 
he meant to fight. 
CONTROVERSY WITH LORD CURZON 

Mr. Romesh Dutt had a long audience with 
Lord Curzon on his return to Calcutta, and he 
pressed two points before the Viceroy. In the first 
place he pleaded for some reagonable limits to the 
Government demand from land, both in Ryotwari 
and in Zemindari tracts,—limits which would control 
theoperations of Settlement Officers, and could be 
enforced by impartial tribunals. Lord Curzon listened 
courteously to the facts and arguments urged, promised. 
to give them consideration, but was not prepared 
to give an immediate reply. In the second place 
Mr. Dutt pleaded for some share for his countrymen 
in the control and direction of the administration, 
some room in the Executive Councils of the Viceroy 
and of the Provinces, in fact all those reforms,which 
have since become of such momentous importance in 
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ithe scheme of Self-Government for India. There was 
some debate on this point, and Lord Curzon ended 
the debate by asking the question which he has often 
asked since :+—~"' After all, isnot the rule of ono man 
ithe best form of rule for India?” 

Mr. Dutt was not to be ousted in a field in 
which he was master, He followed up his verbal 
representations with thusa Open Lotéers on Land 
Assessments in India which have now become his- 
toric. Returning to England, he published these 
wen Letters in the shape of a book, with a vast deal 

f additional information compiled from Blue Books 
thich was a revelation to most readers in India. 
urthermore, he associated himself with a number of 
igh Anglo-Indian administrators who had retired 
‘om India rich in renown and experience, and on the 
oth December, Igo0, they jointly presented o 
Vemorial to the Secretary of State for India demand« 
ing reasonable restrictions on Jand assessments in India. 

The India Government was thus forced to make 
areply. The reply came in Lord Curzon’s famous 
Resolution on the Land Revenue Policy of India in 
January, 1902, It admitted certain definite principles 
in the matter of Land Assessments for which Mr. Dutt 
and his colleagues had contended. It Inid down 
certain authoritative rules regulating future assess. 
ments, It was a document which could henceforth 
be appealed to for fulfilment of the pledges it 
contained, So far the result of the controversy was 
satisfactory. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. OF BRITISH INDIA 

But if Lord Curzon had hoped to have the 
fast word in this famous controversy, he had mistaken 
his opponent. Mr, Romesh Dutt had not been idle 
after the publication of his Open Letters and the 
submission of the Memorial, He had put forth all his 
energies on the task he had undertaken, He had 
‘collected a vast library of Indian Blue Books, dating 
from the commencement of British Rule in India, and 
consisting of over two-hundred bound bulky volumes. 
He had ransacked these invaluable records, and 
studied the history of Land Settlements and Industries, 
and the Finances of India. And he prepared an 
exhaustive Heonomto History of India from the date 
of the Battle of Plassey to the dawn of the 2oth 
century. The great work appeared in two volumes, 
the first in 1902 and the second in 1904. It was the 
crowning work of Mr. Romesh Dutt’s patience, 
industry, and literary ability. It was a lucid history 
of the industries, trades and manufactures of India, 
It“was the last word on the history of Land Settle- 
ments. Lord Curgon’s Land Resolution is scarcely 
ead to-day except for official reference. Mr. Romesh 
Dutt’s Heonomio Itstory has already passed through 
two or three Editions, and is studied by every Indian 
desirous of knowing the economic condition and 
history of the people of India, 

BARODA ADMINISTRATION 

After seven years of arduous and incesyant 

work, done mostly in England, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
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returned to India early «in 1904. He had passed 
the age of 55 years, but rest is not for such 
as he. One of the most enlightened Princes of 
India, the Gaekwar of Baroda had watched the 
career of this earnest worker, had studied his books, 
and on more than one occasion had welcomed him to 
the Palace of Baroda as his guest. And now, when 
Mr. Dutt returtted to Cal¢utta, he received a message 
from the Gaekwar inviting him to take a share in the 
administration of Baroda. Such an invitation,—to 
1elp in the administration of one of the foremost 
ative States,—Mr. Dutt could not refuse, And from 
jugust 1904 to July 1907,—for three years,— 
air, Romesh Dutt was Revenue Minister of Baroda, 
He took charge of his new office with evident enthu- 
siasm for the new opportunities opencd out for him’ 
to do ina small scale all that he wished to realise in 
British India, He sketched out the plan of his future 
labours in glowing colours and followed it up with. 
onflagging diligence. .Thus he wrote to Sister Nive. 
dita a letter remarkable for its tonc of confidenco and 
anthusiasm :— 


Tam trying to strike out new Inox of progroas, to dovelop 
now polfolos and roforms, and am detorminad to move forward 
and to oarry the State forward. Iam trying to gathor togeathor 
the'soattered foroos whloh wore prosent hore, to encourage 
enterprise and talent in younger mon, te welcome now ideas 
and new achemes, to Initiate progress {n all linss, and to make 
Baroda a riohor and happler State, I go among the people, 
print and publish my schomos, face the Maharaja with my pro» 
posalw, and manage to have my way {n a mannor which old 
officors of this State pronounce quite ‘unoonvontional’! I am 
trying to relieve the agrioulturista of excessive taxation on 
their land, I am endeavouring to get together capitaliats to: 
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start new mills and industries, and if I can build up the Legis. 
lative Council [ will make the work of the state proceed in the 
interest of the people and in touch with the people. Averything 
shall be open and above-board,—nothing done in dark, tortur- 
ous, ssoret, autocratic ways, Dreams dreams!! some will ex- 
olaim. Well, let them be so,—it is better todream of work and 
progroas than to wake to inaction and stagnation, This last 
shall never be my vooation, {t fa not in my nature, 

The reformer wasas good ashis word. The 
results of his three years’ administration are shown in 
the Annual Reports of the State, but some of them 
will bear recapitulation. It was on Mr. Romesh 
Dutt’s advice that the Gaekwar made large remissions 
of outstanding arrears of land revenue, to the extent of 
over thirty lakhs; anda vast burden which had weighed 
down the cultivators was thus removed. Taxes on vari- 
ous professions, paid mostly by poor artisans, traders 
and even labourers, were abolished ; and an Income- 
Tax, payable by the richer classes was imposed. The 
minimum of taxable income was proposed to be 
Rs. [goa year; but it was #aised successively to 
Rs. 300, Ks, 500, and then to Rs. 780, before Mr. 
Dutt left Baroda, The rate of tax was one pice 
in the rapee for ovcry class of income, and assess- 
ments were made by Government servants with the 
help of a Panchayet in the town or village con- 
cerned. The advantages of this new system were 
that— 


(1) It mado « clean sweep of all the numerous and oppras- 
aive Veros, except rent for homostoad lands and tho pilgrim 
tax. (2) It exempted the poor from taxation, (3) It imposed 
on the richer classes a proportionate burden which they had 
evaded bofore, (4) It imposed on official olasses thelr fair 
ahare of the burden which they had esosped, 
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A whole series of cugtoms dutics, harassing to 
trade, were donc away with, and duties wera 
limited to a few principal articles which brought 
a substantial income without detriment to trade. 
Octroi duties were abolished in all small 
towns in the State. And itis remarkable that in 
Baroda, as in larger countrics this reduction of 
duties actually brought in an enlarged revenue, as it 
led to an expansion of business and trade. 

In the important department of Land Revenue 
Assessments he showed the same anxiety for the 
tiller of the soil as he had done while criticising the 
system prevailing in British India. He recommended 
that— 


(1) Tho Land Revenvo domand of a Taluka should bo fixod 
aftor oonsidosing what the Taluka had paid in the past taking 
good years with bad, and oan pay in tho future without 
detriment to agricultural prospority, 


(2) No enhanooment should be mado unless thoro had boon 
4 rigo in pricos, or there sro othor reasons, Ike tho Inoreasa of 
produce or of oultivation, juatifying an onhancomont. 


(8) No oulfivator should be askod to pay more than ono« 
half of tho net produao of his fleld, ay 


Great encouragement was given to induatries 
and industrial enterprises, and State competition with 
ptivate companics was abolished, Tho State 
Cotton Mill of Baroda was sold ton private com. 
pany, and two other cotlon mills sprang up with. 
ina short time, A great number of new cotton. 
ginning factorics and varions other factories also 
rose under the impetus given by the now 
administration. The demand for labour increased 
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accordingly; wages rose and the condition of the 
labouring classes was thus improved. 

The revegue and judicial services were improved 
and graded, and none but graduates were ordinarily 
admitted to these gazetted services, But by far the 
most outstanding reform that he effected in the State 
was the complete separation of the Judicial and Ex- 
ecutive services. The policy was cautiously and 
gradually carried out. First the bulk of the criminal 
work was transferred to trained judicial officers 
with no executive authority. The work of revenue 
and executive officers was gradually increased till at 
last they were relieved of all criminal work, 
Finally complete separation was effected. This. 
important reform naturally attracted the attention of 
the Government of India more particularly because it 
‘was one of the constant themes of Congress agitation. 

He built up a complete system of Self-Govern- 
ment from the bottom tothe tep. Village Boards 
were re-organised in all villages in the State, and were 
entrusted with powers of Village Administration, 
Groups of these Village Boards elected Members for 
the Taluka Boards, and the Taluka Boards returned 
Members to the District Boards, The proceeds of 
the Local Cess were handed over to these Boards, 
and local public works, small primary schools, and 
other duties were cntrusted to them. Numerous wells 
for drinking water were constructed, year after year 
from this fund by the Village Boards themselves ; 
and the success with which the villagers constructed 
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‘such works for themselves surpassed the expectations 
of the officers, and showéd the fitness of villagers 
when they were trusted. From the Yillage to the 
Taluk, from the Taluk to the District from the 
District to the State asa whole—thus was ,built up 
a chain of institutions linking the whole fabric [rom 
bottom to top. The last superstructure of this edifice 
‘was not long in coming. An Executive Council 
‘supervised the entire administration of the State; and 
‘an Advisory Legislative Council, consisting partly of 
‘elected members, has since been formed. 

Lastly the great idea of free and compulsory 
Primary Education throughout the Siate was initia- 
ed by the Gaekwar himself, by orders issued by him 
rom Europe, where he saw such education cata~ 
blished, These orders were faithfully carried out, 
In tgos free and compulsory education was 
ordered to be extended over the whole State; 
and to-day there are ¢chools in almost all villages in 
the State, and boys and girls within certajn ages are 
compelled to attend under penalty for absence, 


Tho annual grant noooasary for thls purpose waa Inoroasod 

>noarly five lakhs of rupoos, and was dividod batwoon tho 
duoation Dapartmont, which looked aftor towns and largo 
Aages, and tho Local Bonrds, which lookod ultor ordinary 
villages, Tho rulo adopted was that all boys betwoon sovan and 
twelyo, and all girls betwoon aoven and ton, should go ta schools 
under penaltios for non-attendanco, and roosive inatrnotlon In 
reading, writing, and arithmetic in the firat throo atandards, In 
that yoar there worn over two thousand Village Bourds oonati- 
tuted by the Local Self-Government Aot of 1904, and the Idon 
waa to establish a Village School or Gramyashala wndor cach 
‘Villago Board. The total number of auch schools alroady eata- 
blished up to that year (excluding those in towns) exceeded 
fourteon hundred, 
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Thus it will beseen that there was not a single 
department of the State which was left untouched. 
And Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt touched nothing 
which he did not adorn. The administrative, judicial, 
revenue departments and local _ self-government, 
education and industries—every one of these—came 
ins for re-organization and improvement. When, 
after his labours of three years, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
left Baroda in July 1907, all “classes felt that they 
were losing a friend, a friend of the poor (Daridra ha 
Dost) as he was called, 

DECENTRALIZATION COMMISSION 

If Mr. Romesh Dutt hoped for retirement when 
he left Baroda on long leave, he was disappointed., 
He, was spending a few days quietly with his friend 
Mr. Bihari Lal Gupta at Simultala, when he was 
appointed a Member of the Royal Commission on De- 
centralization, Mr. Dutt had however already planned 
a tour in Southern India ; and hewisited the interest- 
ing Native Statcs of Mysore, Cochin and Travancore, 
receiving the utmost kindness and hospitality from the 
Rulers and Officers of those States. He then pursued 
his tour as far as Rameswaram, Hundreds of young 
men at Trichinopoly and Madura, Tanjore and 
Kumbakonam heard him speak; and a thousand 
assembled at the Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, 
when he made his great speech there on the ‘' Study 
of Indian History.” Mr. Dutt then hurried to 
Bombay, and met his colleagues on the Commission in 
November 1907. 
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The Commission came from Bombay to Madras, 
and commenced their atduous labours. From Madras 
they went to Burma, and thence,to Bengal, the 
Central Provincesand the United Provinces, After 
a bricf rest they proceeded to Bombay, Sindh, 
Baluchistan and the N. W. Frontier Province, and 
finished with Simla and the Punjab. Everywhere 
they took voluminous evidence, both of official and 
non-official witnesses; and in April tg08 they pro- 
ceeded to England to discuss and deliberate, and to 
frame their Report. 

The Commission made many excellent sugges 
tions for improving the administration and broadening 
the basis of Government ; they at the same time, made 
some retrograde and very undesirable recommendations, 
tending to increase the autocratic and almost irres 
ponsible powers of Commissioners and Collectors. 
Mr. Romesh Dutt cordially agrced with his colleagues 
in all liberal recomntendations, and vigorously dissented 
from them in those that were illiberal, 

LORD MORLEY’S REFORMS 

It was a fortunate circumstance that Mr. Romesh 
Dutt was in London all through the summer and — 
autumn of 1908; and his labours on the Commission 
did not prevent him from taking an active intercst im 
the scheme of Reforms which Lord Morley was pre» 
paring for India. Lord Morley himself was ever ready 
to see and consult all well-informed men, Englishmen 
or Indians, wlio could speak from personal experience 
on Indian questions and Indian administration. 
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Mr. Dutt kept up a constant and valuable corres. 
pondence with Lord Morley. In one of his letters to 
the noble Lordedated Calcutta, 20th January, 1908, 


Mr, Dutt pointed out :— 
5 Large changes in the policy of the administration are 


effected by executive orders, and in such matters the people are- 


kept aloof. Important details in the Land Revenne and Irriga- 
tion departments, and in mattera concerning the Police, Public 
Works, Education, Medicine, and Forests, are acttled by the 
Exesutive Councils of India, Madras, and Bombay, and by the 
Lieutenant-Governors and Ohief Commissioners in other Pro- 
vinoes where there are no Executive Counoils, We may run 
our eye over all this vast executive machinery in this great 
empire, and we shall not find a aingle Indian anywhere who is 
trusted to take a share in shaping the polloy of administration, 
How much is lust by an alien government both in popularity 
and inthe adaptability of its measures through this needless 
exolusivenoss is known only to those who are of the people, and: 
who feel the pulse of tho people 


Why should not the British rule be a popular rule in this 
loyal country, British officers consenting to share with the 
leaders of the people tho task of settling the policy and the 
details of administration? Why should not Indian leaders 
proudly stand by the side of devoted British administrators, and 
work for the great Empire whioh they may then both oa!l thelr 
own ? Such questions recieve no responae from officials generally, 
The history of the world seldom revord® instances of men in 
power consenting to share 1t with those over whom they rule, 

ut it isa New Yesr's hope to me, as it has been my lifelong 
aspiration, Either such co-operation, or a widening gulf with 
inoreasing discontent and disorder is before us,:there is no other 
alternative, * 


Here is another to the noble Lord under date 
February 22, 1908 :-— 


f have always thought a buld siep would also be a wise step 
at the presant juncture, and that it is possible to crush discon. 
tent and disaffection dnder foot by one or two acts of real and 
tangible concession. The present time {s most appropriate. For 
two years, over since the Partition of Bengal, the country has 
undergone looal disorders, alarms, coercive measures and pro- 
acoutions. It is time now that a paciflc remedy waa tried, The 
nations of India recall the fact that this isthe fiftieth anniver- 
nary of the late Queen's gracious Proclamation: may not some 


‘ 
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real acta of grace in thls your onco more obliterate bitor 
rmomories ? 


Mr. Dutt also interviewed some Members of the 
House of Lords, including Lord Courtney and Lord 
‘Macdonnell whom he had known for many years, 
He discussed reform proposals with the Members of 
the India Council; and he was in closo touch with 
several Members of the House of Commons who took 
an active interest in Indian affairs, All through the 
summer and autumn of 1g08 he exerted himself pers 
sonally, and through friends, to secure some real 
reforms for Indin, some share for Indians in 
the control and direction of their own Administra. 
tion. 

In all this work Mr. Romesh Dutt laboured 
‘hand in hand with Mr. Gokhale who was doing 
yeoman’s service in the same great cause, No two 
men were better suited to work together in such a 
cause than Mr. Rorfiesh Dutt and Mr, Gokhale, Both 
‘moderate in their views, practical in their aims and 
‘methods, accurate and well-informed in facts, ionaci« 
ous and persevering in their ondeavours,—lthey wore 
in complete agreement in their opinions, and were 
often strangely similar in their style of expression, 
Both of them had been Presidents of the Indian 
National Congress, and both were listoned to with 
attention as to tho reasonable domands of their 
countrymen. Mr. Romesh Dutt had now counted 
sixty years, Mr. Gokhale was a little over forty but 
the elder and the younger man worked as fast friends 
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in 1g08, as they have ever done in life, in the cause 
of their common country. 


The Reforms came out at last. Notwithstanding. 
. the limited scope of the Morley-Minto scheme, the re- 
forms gave general satisfaction as a first step in the 
right direction and though much yet remained to be 
done they were accepted by the Indian public as a 
prelude to further measures of constitutional advance. 
Mr, Dutt himself, in the course of an article in the 
January number of the Indian Review, was enthu-- 
siastic over the Despatch of Lord Morley. He 
wrote ;— 


The Reforms announced by Lord Morley in his Despatoh of 
November, and in his speech of December are solid and subs- 
tantial, and are precisely in the direction in which the Indian 
Naional Congress has demanded Reforms during tho last. 
twenty yeara and more, In one word, the changes an- 
nounced are oaloulated to give the people of India a substantial: 
share in the control and direction of their own concerns. The- 
voice of the people will find expreasion through recognised: 
official channels; the wishes and opinéonsa of the people will 
influence and shape the internal administration of the couptry. 


In the light of subsequent history we can only 
say tat he was generous toa fault in his appre-- 
ciation of the whole scheme. Little did he imagine 
how the purpose of the scheme would be thwarted 
by‘stringent and restrictive regulations framed by the 
Bureaucracy, regulations that have nullified all pros- 
pects of the success of the scheme and which have 
made the tremendous agitation for Self-Government 
inevitable. 

It is intéresting to recall at this time the im. 
portant interview that Mr, Dutt had with Lordt 
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Morley, touching the Times’ sinister reflections on 
Mr, Gokhale’s Note on the Times' scheme, In cx 


plaining the real facts, Mr. Dutt said :— 


But Lord Morley, what the oorrespondont in tho TIMES 
suggeate ia absolutely untruo, Mr. Gokhale laid his suggostlong 
before you jike 200 other mon of all olasaoy and shades of 
opinion, You have novor refused to soo any ono—TTindu or 
Moslem, Englishman or Parsi--who had any valuable sugges- 
tiod to make, You have considered al) oplnions and framed 
your own conclusions, =, 

Lord Morley: That itis. Isit to be anid that I am not to 
aco a single Hindu? F 

Then the question of the omission of clause 


3 about Executive Councils came up. Mr, Dutt 
informed Lord Morley, that the people of India 
unanimously objected to the omission of clause 3, 
and that a great meeting would be held in Caicutta 
to protest against that omission. 


Lord Morloy roplied: Your people nood not do that, tho 
clause will bo restored, 

Mr, Dutt added: And Sir Oharlos Stovons, who waa our 
Lieutenant-Governor, also supports tha Idea of « Oounall 
Government, I saw fim this morning. Ho submitted a note to 
Mr, Brodrick (now Lord Middloton); Ihave brought « copy of 

‘the note with me, 
* Lord Morley: That is vory important, vory valuabla, whore 
is 1G? And the note was givon to Lord Morloy. 


But when Mr. Dutt mentioned that the Indian 
Parliamentary Commitice were going to have a 
meeting about the matter on the following day, Lord 
Morley pointed out that it would be hotter if they 
“ showed thair teeth " when tho Bill was before the 
House of Commons, and not just on the day when it 


comes to the reporting stage in the House of Lords. 


Lord Morley: Mr. Gladatono usod to any,! Man {¢ the most 
inicomprehouniblo of animals and a politiolan ls the most inoom- 
prelensible ofmen,' Somebody added, ‘Mr, Gladstono waa the 
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aioat incomprehensible of politicians.’ Your friends of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee are incomprehensible politicians! 
They will add to,my difficulties by holding a meeting to- 
morrow. 


They talked about the work of the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission, and when Mr. Dutt was coming 
away Lord Morley said :-— 


Iam glad you were on the Commission, Good-bye, Mr Dutt, 
and don't let 1t out that you found 4 Minister with many diffi- 
oulties using plain words and vehement expressions, 


Mr. Romesh Dutt returned to India in March 
tgog. On the Ist of June he rejoined work at 
Baroda as Prime Minister of the State and the 
people of Baroda rejoiced to find that able and 
veteran administrator once more at the head of 
affairs, But their joy was destined to be short- 
lived. As carly as 1906 the disease of the heart which 
killed him in the end had given warnings of its fatal 
nature, Mr. Dutt's medical advisers had repeatedly 
urged him to take rest. But reste was impossible to 
a nature with such avidity for work, If Mr. Dutt 
retired from official work it was only to plunge into 
the more taxing yet exhilarating occupation of writ- 
ing books. But since the acceptance of the Dewan- 
ship he had to be occupied with the preparation for 
the Baroda State Durbar in honour of Lord Minto, 
The physical and mental exertion was too much for 
an over-worked constitution and the heart disease 
already severe became more and more threatening 
till at last he succumbed to the inevitable on goth 
November 1gog after ‘great suffering and god-like 
endurance.” 
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CONCLUSION 

It is impossible to give anything like a delailed 
account of so indefatigable a worker as Mr. Dutt 
within the compass of a short sketch, His many- 
sided endeavours and his varied successes are wall. 
known. But perhaps we understand him best, if 
we regard him under the triple character of an 
Administrator, a Patriot, and an Author, As an 
Administrator, both in Bengal and in Baroda, he 
ranks with the highest of his generation, As a 
Patriot, too, he takes his stand in the esteem of his 
countrymen with the greatest of his contemporaries, 
Asan Author in English he has earned for himself a 
peculiar niche in the affections of his countryman. 
His Anotont India, his Indian Hpios, and his Mouno- 
mio Itstory will be valued by our posterity as they 
are valucd by us, Works like these, writicn by 
Indians for Indians, form and mould the mind of a 
nation; for they inspire a legitimate pride in the 
past, a self-respect in the present, and a bold but nat 
vaineglorious confidence in our destiny in the future. 
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SIR SASHIATL SASTRI 


Sir Sashiah Sastri 





EARLY LIFE 


\ASHIAH SASTRI was born on the 22nd March 
S 1828. He was the fifth of the six sons of a 
Vaidika Brahman, a priest who superintended domes- 
tic rites in the Brahman households of Amaravati and 
a few neighbouring villages in the Tanjore District. 

When Sashiah was eight years old he, as a 
Brahman, received the rights of second birth, and 
was invested with the holy thtead. One of his 
uncles, Gopala Aiyar by name, was, at this time, 
earning a decent living at Madras as a dealer in pre- 
cious stones. At the suggestion of his mother, this 
gentleman undertook to keep the boy with-him and 
educate him at Madras, thus relleving the growing 
family of a portion of its burden, Gopala Iyer was a 
stern disciplinarian and Sashiah was brought up in 
diligent and virtuous ways. 

Soon after his removal to Madras, Sashiah was 
placed under the care of a private teacher, a Mudali, 
under whom he picked up some acquaintance with 
Tamil. This course of studies was kept up for six 
months. 


* Drawn freely from an excellent biography by Mr. B, V. 
Kamoesvara Aiyar, Pudukottah, 
18 
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POWELI’3 BEST BOY 

After a time Sashiab, with many of his school 
mates, joined the, newly-cstablished Preparatory 
School and passed from thence to the High School. 
This High Schoo! sont out in the course of a few years 
some of the brightest ornaments of Southern India,— 
Ranganadha Sastriar, Sir T. Madhava Rao, Shada- 
gopachatlu, Ramicngar, Rangacharlu, and Sashiah— 
each of whom has lefL imperishable .marks in the 
history of South India. 

A great part of the success of the High School 
was due to the master-mind that ruled its desti- 
nies—Mr, E. B. Powell. With the instincts of a born 
teacher and a single-minded devotion to his sacred 
work, this gentleman dedicated his time and his 
extraordinary talents to the advancement of his 
students. As might be expected Sashiah had the fullest 
share of Powell’s companionship and guidance 
and the correspondence between master and pupil 
throws a vivid light on the extraordinary hold that 
Powell had over a whole generation of South, Indian 
youths, In after years Sashiah recalled those fruitful 
years With tender emotion. As a humble expression 
of his gratitude to his master, Sashiah contributed in 
1872 Rs. 1,000 towards the staiue of Mr, Powell, 
which now adorns the Presidency College. 

Sashiah continucd in the High School till May, 
1848. It was a hard struggle, Anancially, in ‘the 
early years of this period. But in a few months a 
change came for the botter in: his fortunea, and: 

gL 
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Sashiah was able to pay his1own way. He also 
obtained a stipend from the Government and he 
became further orfe of Pachaiyappa’s Free Scholars— 
receiving the benefit of the charities made available 
for educational purposes, As a mark of his gratitude 
he, later on in life, provided Pachaiyappa's College 
with an endowment of Rs. 2,000, the interest of which 
is to go towards two prizes in his name—one for 
elocution and the other for the best essay in English. 

While in the High School Sashiah carried off 
prizes for hand-writing year after year, till it was 
tuled that they should not be monopolized by the 
same scholar. He secured Pachaiyappa’s Vernacular 
prize for the years 1846-47 and also Pachaiyappa's 
Translation prize of Rs. 70 for the best translation 
into the Vernacular, of a few chapters of Arnold's 
‘Lectures on Italy.’ In rey he gained the Elphinstone 
prize for an essay on ‘ What is civilization ? The 
Marquis of Tweed-dale, who succeeded Lord Elphin- 
stone as Governor of Madras, gave him a reward of 
Rs. 70,¢for general proficiency, 

IN SERVICE 

Sashiah’s brilliant success at School and College 
brought him to the notice of high officials and one 
Sir Henry Montgomery, Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras, was so impressed by his 
talents that he began to evince considerable interest 
in his career. At his instance Sashiah was first 
appointed private tutor to the sons of the then Head 
Sheristadar of Tanjore. This tuition, for which he 
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was paid Rupees twenty-five a month, continued from 
1846 to the end of his schooldays. Money flowed itv 
upon him from various sources and thus, even as a 
student, not only was he able to materially relieve his 
uncle, but he was in a position to send substantial aid’ 
to hig family at Amaravati, His father had died soon 
after Sashiah's removal to Madras, and his uncle died 
in 1847. But by this time, as we have already seen, 
Sashiah was more than equal to the burden of support- 
ing two families. In 18474 matriage Was arranged) 
between Sashiah and Sundari, a motherless girl, 
brought up by her uncle Ramaswami Aiyar, a native 
of Konerirajapuram, a village near Kumbakonam, 

On the 2gth May, 1848, he took the Degree of 
Prolicient in the First Scale of Honours, standing 
first among his fellows in the order of merit, and 
received the Ring, set with emeralds, of a Proficient 
of the First Class. Mr. Powell, when he sent Sashiah 
out into the world, wrote :-—~ 
soi CARES lees tha uttname canllduaée Inthe trust ie 
aucoess in life may bo commensurate with his talonts, Industry 
and good conduct, 

A CLERK IN TIE REVENUE BOARD 

Yt was in September 1848 that Sashiah obtained 
the post of an acting clerk in the office of the Revenue 
Board on Rs. 25. In threa months he was confirm. 
ed in his job, whercafter he was shifted from ono 
place of responsibility to another, It was about this 
time too that he came in intimate contact with two 
men who were destined to make a mark in after 
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years—V, Ramiengar who after a varied and uni- 
formly meritorious service in the British Government 
closed his public’career as Dewan of Travancore and 
T. Madhava Rao, the illustrious statesman, 
. Ramiengar was in the Mahratta Cutcherry of 
the Revenue Board; he induced Sashiah to get 
himself transferred to the same department. The 
transfer was accordingly effected through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Pycroft, and Sashiah came to work with 
Ramiengar under the Sheristadar. Kandi Narasinga 
Rao was at this time the Board Sheristadar, a 
gentleman of vast experience and fame, despite his 
ignorance of English. The Sheristadar wrote his 
reviews of the Collectors’ Jamabundy reports in the 
Mahratta tongue, and Sashiah as well as Ramiengar 
had to translate these reports and memoranda into 
English, an exercise which gave them numerous 
opportunities of studying the history of revenue 
administration in the Presidency and prepared them 
for their future work in the Revenue Department of 
the Putblic Service. 
IN A ROVING COMMISSION 

In June 1849 a Commission was appointed to 
investigate conditions in the Northern Circars espe- 
cially in the matter of revenue collections and Sashiah 
had the good fortune to accompany the Commis- 
sioner’s Sheristadar Mr. Royappa, as a member of 
his own family, It was a roving Commission going 
up and down the Circars and Sashiah’s work, of which 
we have accounts in his letters to Ramiengar and 
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Madhava Rao, are full, of vivid experiences of life in 
the Circars. 

Two years of this wandering’ life and varied 
experience served to bring oul his capacity fot work 
and endurance. He had become by this time the 
right-hand man of Mr. Elliot. Bis pay had been 
raised to Rupecs thirty-five and later on lo Rupees 
fifty. Trained under the in mediate eye of Mr. Elliot, 
he had acquired correct notions of revenue work and 
confidence in his own powers. 

AS TAHSILDAR 

Sashiah was appointed Tahsildar at Masulipatam 
where he showed remarkable ability. In one short 
year he had done much for the town} corrup- 
tion in the office had been put down; public 
security had been restored ; by porsonal supervision 
he had checked the abuses that were going on 
in the salt pans; while assiduously guarding the 
interests of the Government he had at the sama time 
made himself popular with all classes of people and 
earned a name for unswerving rectitude, s 

In January 1853 he was appointed to look after. 
the work of both the Naib and the Uead Sheristadar 
and was not long after posted as Ifead Shoristadar, 

AS HAD SUERISTADAR 

As Head Sheristadar he was the confidential 
minister of the Collector and the virtual ruler of the 
District, He could now bring his influence to bear on 
the administration of the entiea District and he now 
did for it what he had done in a more limited sphore 
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as Tahsildar, Inefficient officers. were gradually 

weeded out and replaced by ‘younger, abler and more 

conscientious men. This was carried out slowly and 

as fair opportunities occurred——not with the inde- 

corous haste or undue precipitancy of hot-blooded 

reformers whose zeal gets the better of their prudence. 
THE INAM COMMISSION 

Sashiah was appointed in 1860 as Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner on a salary of Rs. 600 
and placed on a par with his early friend and 
schoolmate, C. Ranga Charlu. From this time, for a 
few years, his personal history merges into that of the 
Inim Commission of which he, with Ranga Charlu 
had now become the guiding spirit. 

Toeach of the Special Assistants was foun 
work that particularly harmonized with their talen 
and temperament, If Ranga Charlu’s labours on tt 
Commission came, by the force of happy circumstance: 
more prominently into notice? Sashiah’s were by 
no means less arduous, To him fell the responsi- 
bility of controlling the head office—an establishment 
of over 250 clerks, of making the wheels of the 
machinery move without jarring, of conciliating and 
dismissing with satisfied hearts the large class of 
Inamdars, who came with grievances to be redressed 
This work demanded a decp insight into humas 
character, a delicate appreciation of and adjustment 
to the motives for conduct and tactful resource in 
trying conditions. These requisites Sashiah Sastri 
possessed in abundance and they contributed in no 
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small degree to the unhindered progress of the 


work, 
AS DEPUTY COLLECTOR, 


When the Inim Commission was winding up its 
work, Sashiah wished to have a little respite from 
hard work and besought the Government to send him 
as a Deputy Collector to Tanjore, his native District, 
The Government were, pleased to grant his prayer 
and in 1865 he was appointed Treasury Deputy 
Collector of Tanjore. Of his work in this office 
the Collector Mr, G, L. Morris was able to write to 
the Government in his Fusli Report for 1866-1867 : 


Sashiah Sastry, the ‘I'roantry Deputy Collootor, Is a first 
rate officor and boars an unblomishod charactor, His offlco 
which unxoed to bo in groat confusion has boon brought by him 
into admirablo ordor and I consider mysolf most fortunate in 
having him in my Distrlot and at my Woudquartors, 


IN EXCELLENT COMPANY 

Tn 186g, the Head Sheristadarship of the Roard 
of Revenue having ‘become vacant Sashiah Sastri 
was reconmended for the place. Though unwilling 
to move from the comparatively peaceful atmosphere 
of Tanjore, Sashiah was forced to accept the new 
appointment on increased salary, The work in the 
Board was arduous and exacting; bul it was congenial, 
There were also some of his early school-fellows 
and friends who had all risen to high places and who 
were now, by a fortunate combination of circumstances, 
brought together at Madras, cach filling an honoured 
place, T. Muthuswami Aiyar was Police Magistrate, 
V. Ramiongar was Superintendent of Stampa. 
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‘Chentsal Rao was Salt Deputy Collector. R, Raghu- 
natha Rao was Deputy Collector of the City of 
Madras, Theyesall lived at Mylapore, a few doors off 
“one another, 

AS DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE 

‘This delightful period was destined to be short~ 
lived. In April 1872 Sashiah was summoned one 
morning to the Government House at Guindy and the 
ad interim Governor—Sir Alexander Arbuthnot— 
asked him if he would accept the Dewanship of 
Travancore then vacant by the retirement of Sir 
Madhava Rao. After some hesitation Sashiah Sastri 
accepted the offer and his gervices were accordingly 
placed at the disposal of His Highness the Maharajah 
of Travancore, 

Sashiah Sastri reached Trivandrum about the 
Zoth of May 1872 and was immediately installed as 
Dewan. The first yeur was ta be a period of 
probation. His Highness the Malfarajah, before con- 
firming Sashiah Sastri in office, wished to make sure 
that his relations with the Dewan would be smooth 
and free from friction. By his tact and judgment 
Sashiah Sastri made himself acceptable to' the Maha- 
raja and the Resident and the former had no hesita- 
tion in confirming him in his high office. 

At the time that Sashiah Sastri took over charge 
of Travancore there was prospective decrease in 
anhual receipts. What was worse the expenditure 
for 1871-72 exceeded the receipts. And the Govern: 
ment of Madras in their review hinted that the 
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constant aim of the Sirkar “should be to maintain 
equilibrium and with ‘this view to exhibit a slight 
surplus of income over expenditure grather than the 
contrary as on this occasion.” Ilaving this in view 
Sashiah Sastri took timely precautions to regulate. 
outlay so as to prevent a deficit, Measures were taken. 
for bringing up tho arrears of accounts, accounting for 
past expenditure by submission of complation bills, and 
enforcing the system of budget and allotments for the 
future, Sashiah also found it necessary lo moderate 
the outlay on public works to a certain extent, (This 
was not done without departmental grumbling.) 
By these means and by a strict supervision of all 
sources of outlet, a slight surplus was secured 
for the year and the Madras Government con- 
gratulated the Sirkar on the financial results, 

In spite of an anticipated fall, the revenue had 
gone on steadily incrensing, so that the reccipts for 
1ogt, the last yeat of Sashiah Sastri's regime, sur 
passed those of the most favourable years till then 
recorded, A large number (about 120) of very, petty 
dutiable articles were struck ont of the export tariff 
as a relief to commerce generally. 


He then turned his atlention to land owners and 
the relief he gave them necds mention. More than six 
lakhs of rupees remained on the Sirkar books as arrears 
of land revenue. 


A long standing grievance of the holdors of Ain Zuftt 
lands (that is, thous lands transferred from tho British torrltory 
in exchange) was redrossed Jn 1051, ‘thoy had remainod on the 
old Tinnevelly tonure ond wero Ilable to the pnymont of Ayakat 
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grain rent commuted at the market price of Tenkasi-—a talug In 
the Tinnevelly District The psyment of the entire rent in kind, 
commuted at the price of a distant market, was causing great 
hardship, Thisevas now removed by placing the Janda on the 
same footing as the more favourably aqsessed surrounding lands. 


of Shencottah proper. 

Next came the village officers whose scanty pay 
told on their power and authority in their jurisdiction: 
besides throwing them open to questionable influences, 
Sashiah was a believer in»adequate wages and he 
forthwith set about reforming the standard of pay. 


The village officers, proverties and mantams, humble and 
low paid as they were, did a vast amount and variety of work, 
both important and unimportant. They constituted the ground- 
work of the administrative agenuy, They collected the land 
revenue, had sole charge ofethe Sirkar granaries, had police, 
Maramutt and purveying work, in faot represented, within their 
limited sphere, almost all the funotions of a well-ordered 
Government, ‘heir pay waa not, howevor, in proportion to their 
constant duties and never-ending responsibilities; but they had, 
by virtue of thoir multifarious powers, frequent opportunities of 
recomponsing themselves for their trouble and worry and they 
seldom sorupled to take advantage of them, Formorly they had 
been held in great respect and thoir position had been revognised, 
not unwisely, as one of honour. A gradual change for the worse 
had come over thom of late years. S@shiah Sastri saw that the 
first step towarda real reformation was to better their status 
and ‘he quietly prepared the way for the amellofation of this 
class of offloers who, thus gradually taught to think better of 
themselves, might lvarn to treat their fellow-subjeots with 
greater consideration, 


One of tho first things to engage Sashiah’s attention was 
the Inadequate scale of salaries that obtained in many of the 
departments of the state, especially the Revenue and the 
Tudiolal. He hold very strong views on the subject. The tone 
ofthe administration depended nota little onthe men in the 
service; and to attract talent, to exoroize all thoughts of illicit 
gratifloation and to ensyre cheerful and honest work no charm 
was 80 powerful as a proper and liberal adjustment of emolu- 
maents There was little wisdom in a policy of cheese-paring 
eoonomy—in effecting a small saving by retrenchment, under- 
manning and inaufficient remuneration and offering a premium 
to corruption and petty tyranny. With such ideas Sashiah set 
his heart on a general revision of salaries and establishments, 
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In this the Maharajah was not quite favourable 
‘to the Dewan's proposal. But Sashiah was nothing if 
not persistent, Tor, after repeated efforts the Dewan 
won in the end. At last in February 1874 the Maha- 
wajah graciously yielded to the carnest solicitations of 
the Dewan, agreed Lo the scheme in principle bul pro- 
posed to give effect to it with discriminating selection 
on the merits of each cnsé as it individually came up, 

The judicial reforms included the appointment 
of a European Judge and a number of pending cases 
were quickly disposed of. The Dewan had magiste. 
rial functions and appellate jurisdiction in criminal 
cases, A regulation was passed towards the close of 
1872, relieving him of divect magisterial functions, 

The Dewan saw that much of his valuable time 
‘was taken up with attending to petty details of 
administration, All communication, whether in 
English or Vernacula*, proceeding out of the Huzur 
Cutcherry, could only do so under the signatura of the 
Dewan on whom was thus imposed an amount. of 
detail work “ which had perhaps no parallel in “the 
case of any officer holding a similar position.” Sashiah 
Sastri wrote to the Maharajah :—~ 


“ Working at tho rato of noarly L0 hours a day 1 find It vory 
difficult ta overtake my work. Lofton feal that Iam nogloot+ 
ing really tmportant werk for drudgory; boouuse L have no 
propor assistance, I want help not for gotting mysalf any 
Jajaure for onjoymont, but to give mo thmo to go abunt the 
country and to do good to tho stato and to the people and to 
attend to really important mattora,’ 


Tt was not long before a capable Sceretary was 
appointed in his office to look after all routine work, 
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Sashiah Sastri made an attempt to introduce a 
gold currency in Travancore, It was an experimental: 
measure and Bade fair to succeed. A small stock of 
gold bullion of too touch was bought from the 
Calcutta mint, A suitable mint was improvised for 
the purpose and pagodas and half pagodas were 
struck and issued from the Sirkar mint. The gold: 
coins that were thrown into circulation were received’ 
by the public with great favour and of the number 
that were coined and sent out not one returned to the 
Treasury. But as Sashiah wrote to His Highness, the 
late enlightened and benevolent ruler of Travan- 
core :— 


I believe that soon after my back was turned on Travan- 
core His late Highness Ayilyam Tirunal, my dear Sovereign, 
ordered the remaining ingots to bo sent to the Ohellam Valai 
and there I suppose they still sleep in pease. 


He next dealt with the Salt Department in which 
great many abuses had crept in. Next came the 
Public Works Department. The outlay on public 
works was placed on a healthy basis, cdnsistently 
witle other interests of the general administration, 
New roads, notably that of Ariankov, were opened, 
which tapped a large tract of country hitherto almost, 
inaccessible and gave a fresh impetus to agriculture. 
New trade sprang up, where it was before unknown, 
or exceedingly limited. The long neglect from which, 
the irrigation works in the south had suffered attract, 
ed attention and measures were taken to repair and! 
restore to efficiency the system of irrigation channels, 
Excavation of tanks was vigorously taken on hand} 
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All the cotle or back-water canals were made 
navigable at all seasons by the unceasing attention 
which Sashiah paid to the back-waters which used 
to silt up every year with the freshes. 

A picce of work that Sashiah took up con amore 
and completed under his own personal supervision 
deserves mention here. It was the clearing of the 
Padmatirtham tank and the renovation of the channel 
that feeds it. He gave to the town, the temple 
and the palace a neverfailing spring of pure 
water, at the moderate cost of a lakh of rupecs. 
The tower of Sri Padmanabha Swami temple 
it Trivandrum, which had been long Ieft incomplete, 
was completed. I'inials plated with gold were sct up 
aver the topmost slorcy of the tower and the gilt 
spires of Sri Padmanabha becamca Jandmark amid the 
greon fields and verdant groves for forty miles around, 

The system of grants-in-aid was introduced, 
Grants were declared open to all schools, under 
whatever “management, which taught vernacular 
up toa certain standard and showed an attendance 
of not less than 25. It was introduced to encourage 
elementary education in gencral and lo show that tho 
Sirkar was ready lo assist all bodies engaged in the 
education ofthe youths of the country, irrespective 
of any other consideration. This measure was very 
popular with the several missions established in the 
state, 

The great famine of 1876-79 drove thousands of 
helpless Brahmans with their wives and children 
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to the land of charity. Travancore herself felt to 
some extent the effect of the failure of the rains, 
but it wag no time to think of her furtailed resources 
.When thousands of half-starved men, women and 
children had come to her gates, for succour, drawn 
by her fair name for unstinted charity. The Dewan 
provided for them all and considerate arrangements 
were made to feed the nuntberless mouths, The 
arrangements met with the entire approbation of the 
Maharajah. 

Sashiah was the first minister to take a ruler of 
Travancore outside the limits of the Madras Presi- 
dency. The Maharajah made his first trip to Bombay 
in 1872 to attend a Chapter of ‘the Star of India 
and thence to Benares and other places. 


In January 1875 the Maharajah undertook another tour to 
redeem the promise ho had made to Lord Northbrooke. This 
trip lagted for a month and 4 halfand covered all noteworthy 
places in Northern India On this oocasign Sashiah Sastri made 
the personal acquaintance of the Viceroy and the chief officers 
of the Government. They were all taken up with hw oulture 
and breadth of views His conversation, in partioular, charmed 
one ang all of them. Tt was on this ocoasion that being invited 
for a Government Ball given by the Viceroy he engaged His 
®xoellenoy in a conversation which lasted an hour and which so 
kept the Viceroy enthralled that his guests began to wonder 
what there could be in “a native” to fascinate him so much 
and even make him negleotful of his duties as a genoral host, 
Sir Charles Aitchison, then foreign Secretary, entered into a 
long conversation with Sashiah and is said to have remarked, 
that he had never heard a native of India talk English so well, 
‘with such purity of accent and idiom. 


In 1873 he was invited by the Madras Govern- 
ment to proceed to England at the public cost to 
give evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Indian finance, But he could not 
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accept the invitation. Snashiah replied to tie Chief 


Secretary :— : 

Whilo thankful for and proud of tho honour whloh the 
Govornment propoao conforring on mo, I vory much rogrot that 
the atate of my health and the nocosaitlos of my soolal nonition 
aga Brabman aro such as sbsolutoly preclude tho ponalbility of 
my undertaking a trip to lngland for the purposo fndfoated in 
your lettar—a purpose which I oortainly ostoam aaa duty T owe 
no less tomy country than to my Govornmont and for tho 
porformanos of which T should wililngly travel many thousands 
of milos if on Jand, and to a‘moro gonial olimato. 


Sashiah’s engagement with the Maharajah was 
for five years and was coming ton close in May 
1877. During these five years he had been pulling on 
well cnough with the ruler, A few points of difference 
had now and then cropped up and created a slight 
misunderstanding between the King and the Minister, 
The relation between the ruler and the Dewan 
was getting a litle strained. Sashinh submitted a 
revised scheme of salaries, which should complete the 
good work he had inaugurated at the commencement 
of his rqyéme. His Highness thought that the Dewan 
was for showing a profuse liberality at his expense. 
He was at no pains to conceal his displeasure. * 

Sashiah’s term was running out by May 1879, 
Tho Maharajah, though he was perfectly satisfied 
with the manner in which Sashiah Snastri had con- 
ducted the affairs of the state, was loath to renew an 
engagement which had, he believed, placed him in a 
position practically subordinate to that of his 
minister. At tho suggestion of tha Resident, His. 
Highness extended the term of office for six months 
to enable Sashinh to wind up his administration and, 
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as was usually done to retiring Dewans, granted him 
leave on full pay for three out of the six months, In 
the correspondence which passed with the Madras 
Government in connection with Sashiah’s retirement, 
His Highness wrote :— 


I take this opportunity of recording my high sppreoiation 
of the several distinguished services rendered by Sashiah Saatri 
during his five years’ successful administration. 


Thus closed one of the brightest chapters of 
Sashiah’s public career. Five years is a very short 
period—too short for any statesman to leave land. 
marks that can endure for all time. 


Still the country had fared happily during his administra- 
tion; the finances had prosperefl; the tone of the Service with 
its attractions had been raised; new roada had been opened 
and villages had sprung up where before had been the home of 
wild beasta; patty taxes had been abolished; abuaas in the Salt 
Department had been checked; the Padmatirtham tank had 
been cleansed, the Kaohar channel renewed and 4 never-failing 
supply of pure water supplied to the palace and the town ; the 
feeding houses had been improved while waste and plunder had 
beon checked; and during the direst famine of 1877 the 
refugees from over the Ghauta had bagp weloomed, well-housed 
and well-fed; the oause of obarity and religion had been 
vigorously championed; and in the sevoral trying situations in 
which he found himaelf by virtue of his high office ha had so 
condgioted himself that without sacrificing principle he had 
oonoillated all, and carried out his plans with matured and 
discerning foresight, so that to thisday heis remembered as 
one of the wisest and most benevolent ministers that that 
country ever fortunate in her rulers and ministers has had, 


But work was soon found for him where he 
was. About the middle of September 1877 he was 
made the Vice-President and Secretary to the Mansion 
House Famine Relief Committee at Trichy. This 
honorary work kept his hands full. Sashiah Sastré 
did very good work as Vice-President of the Famine 
Relief Committee at Trichy. He brought the suffer. 
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‘ings of the Gosha women of Trichy to the notice of 
tho Central Committee. 
MORE {IONOURS 

In recognition of his long and distinguished 

services Sashiah Sastri was made a Companion of the 
Star of India and on the tst January 1878 the royal 
grant of the dignity of C.S.I, and the decoration 
appertaining thereto were conferred upon him at 
Madras. His Excellency the Governor, the Duke of 
Buckingham, in presenting the insignia of the order, 
alluded in graceful terms to the valuable services 
endered by Sashiah Sastri as an official of the 
Sovernment and to the enlightened assistance offered 
y bim in the administration of the affnirs of 
eravancore. 

About November 1879 Sashiah Sastri was depu- 
ted as the Madcas Member of the Viceroy's Legis: 
lative Council at Calcutta, 

On the expiry of his term in the Madras Legis. 
ative Council he was appointed for na second term, 
And Lord Ripon also offered him a seat in' the 
Viceregal Council a second time in November 1884; ° 


but Sashiah Sastri had to wire back :— 


“Fool much honoursd; but regrot my hoalth ia too ine 
different to allow moto acoopt tho offer with any chance of 


“ 


doing juatioo to [is [txoollonoy's nomination, Moroovor 
Lhave stilt Important reforms to carry out hora—(Pudukotah) 
urgontly. 


DEWAN OF PUDUKOTTAII 
About 1878 the affairs of Pudukottah were en» 

gaging the attention of the Government of Madras, 

So Sashiah Sastri visited Pudukottah and saw for 
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himself how things were.s But he seems to have 
felt that it was a regular Augean stable—almost 
beyond his power to cleanse, that even if Ke could 
undertake it with any prospect of success his road to 
teform would be beset with obstructions and it 
would be unwise to risk in a hopeless task what re- 
putation he had already earned. He wrote back to 
the Rajah and the Political Agent declining the offer, 
The Raja himself wrote to Sashiah Sastri :— 


I muat again pross you now that you should kindly oblige 
me and my state by comirg here and assuming the office as my 
Sirkelo for the good of myself and my state, 

I request you again not to disappoint me, Truly it willbe 
8 great sorrow, los and disappointment if you will not at all 
consent to come here as my Sirkele, which, I hope the God 
Almighty will avoid.” 


Sir Madhava Rao also urged his friend very 
strongly to accept the place as the following extracts 
from his letters show :— 


"\assens¥Ou Should by no means refuse to that state the 
‘benefit of your knowledge and exp@rience. As natives we 
cannot but be the well-wishers of native states. Therefore lat 
ua do our utmost to set Pudukottah on a sound foofing...,.. 

Do not, pray, say, ‘“ Why should I take any trouble in the 
matfor?” Of course, so far as your own interests go, you are 
quite indifferent, But I appeal to higher motives—there is the 
grent good to be done to the native state. Have you not taken 
a good deal of trouble in famine rellef? When you have an 
opportunity to secure good government to some lakhs of the 
people of Pudukottah you will not shirk'|,. A 


These earnest representations and requests ins 
duced Sashiah Sastri to change his mind and he 
signified his Willingness to accept the place, He was 
accordingly appointed in August 1878. 

In the order of appointment signed by the Rajah 
and the Political Agent, he was authorized to appoint 
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or remove all public servants below a certain grade ; 
for a few high offices the Rajah’s sanction was neces. 
sary. Whenever new reforms in the state were 
to be introduced a reference had to be made to 
the Rajah previously and carried out with his 
approval. 

Sashiah Sastri entered on his dutics at Pudukoliah 
on the 8th August 1878 and retired on the 24th 
November 1894. In the first half of these 16 years 
he was Sirkele (the office being afterwards designated 

y the more familiar name of Dewan) and in tho 
scond he was Dewan and Regent. 

The first work he did was the reform of the 
mani system. This reform at one stroke converted 
vore tonants-at-will into propriotore and gave a 
nonoy value 1o lands that in the previous system bad 
none and which thus at one stroke created a source 
of tangible wealth to, the agricultural classes, they 
being now able to morlgage, transfer or sell their 
lands, whereas wnder the previous system transfors 
and sales were void at law, It was however, made the 
subject of complaints now and then and sought to be 
turned to political account by interested agitators, But 
it must be remembered that under the Asan? system 
the ryots had no wealth tn land to speak of and it 
was Sashiah Sastri’s change of tenure that created a 
substantial value in the land. 

Sashiah Sastri also proposed, when funds. 

permitted, to remedy what evils there existed, by the: 
institution of a regular survey and settlement, 
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The genersl sense of security and freedom from the 
thraldom imposed by a vicious system gave a great impetus to 
the bringing of new lands extensively under cultivation year 
atter year in spe of alternations of good and bad seasons, 
The acreage yielding land revenue was 1,03,259in 1878. In 
the course of 16 yoars of Sashiah Sastrfs administration it rose 
to 1,63,807 sores, The enfranchisement of the Inam lands and 
the resumption of the Western palace Jaghire brought more 
lands under assesument making the total acreage yielding land 
revenue 2,13,000. Asa result of this increase in the acreage the 
revenue also rose gradually from 2'75 lakhs of rupees in 1878 to 
about 6 lakhs, 


One’or two minor measures which had a marked 
effect in ameliorating the condition and well-being of 
the ryots may be here mentioned. The village ac- 
counts exhibited large sums of atrears outstanding 
against the ryots for a lortg series of years. A scrutiny 
was made into these arrears and most of them were 
written off, This at once freed them from their 
thraldom to the village and other servants. 

The Village Kurnam’s fees payable in kind were 
commuted into money. This was rendered necessary 
to complete the emancipation df the ryot from all 
manner of interference with his crop. 


When Sashiah Sastri came into office there were, 
except two regulations of recent date, no written laws 
in the state. Their absence often left the people and 
the authorities in the dark as to what the law of the 
state really was, The British laws and regulations 
were taken as their guides by the Courts and the 
officers ; and their provisions freely administered with- 
out even a royal warrant authorising such a course. 
A beginning was made in 1880 and as necessity arose 
mew regulations were made and published in tho 
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State Gazette, all more or less modelled on British 
lines with such changes as the requirements of state 
rendered desirable, ’ 

Notorious dacoits were hunted down and most of 
them were convicted and imprisoned. The roads 
became perfectly safe and sccurity and peace reigned 
every Where within the state. What contributed most 
towards this happy result, was the magic of Sashiah 
Sastri’s name, which was a terror to all evil-docrs, 

No department of the state underwent so many 


shanges in his time as the judicial machinery, 

At first thero wore a fow Munalfl's Oourts, a Olvil and 
pssions Court at the capital and an Appoal Court. Ono of tho 
(unsiff's Courts was abolishod aa tt waa without suffloiont 
ork, Appollato!juriadiotion ovor tho Munaslff'x Courts was. 
‘anaforred from tho Rajah's Court of Appoal to tho Uivil Court, 
‘he Olvil Judge's place having fallon vacant, » qualificd offoer 
vas brought in from the British sorvico, Undor tho now Olvil 


Judgo all arrears wore cloarod off. 
The cause of higher education in the slate throve 


wonderfully under Sashiah Sastri’s fostering and dis- 
criminating care. What was in 1878 a Lower Secon- 
dary Schooi with a strength of about 70 students 
grew in a few years into a_ brilliant second grede 
college nearly 700 strong. Graduates who had won 
honours in their academical course Were secured for 
the College staff. The results of the University and 
public examinations were uniformly credilable and 
sometimes even brilliant and spread the name of the 
College far and wide and began to attract students 
from out-sido, 

A few rules for grants-in-aid were published in 
1885, and an inspecting staff was appointed to 
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inspect and report on such pial schools as might 
become eligible for grants. A few schools were main+ 
tained under galary system. In 1885 there were only 
13 schools that could get the grahts. In 1894 there 
were 219 suchischools. 

In 1884 Sashiah Sastri succeeded by his re- 
presentations in securing for the Rajah the honour of 
the ‘Salute’ of which he hag been deprived and the 
title of Highness, 

The late Rajah died in April 1886, Sashiah 
Sastri was made Dewan-Regent and continued in this 
exalted position till the present ruler came of age and 
assumed the reins of government in November 1894< 

RETIREMENT AND REST 

On retirement Sashiah Sastri repaired to his 
country-house at Kumbakonam where he spent the 
evening of his life. The house he began to build for 
himself on the banks of the Cauveri, at Kumbakonam, 
took about three years in buildihg and was completed, 
about the close of 1881. To this house he r&tired after 
leaving Pudukottah ; his pension of Rs. 500 a month 
from Travancore added to his Pudukottah pension 
of Rs. 400 placed him in comfortable circumstances, 

Thenceforward Sashiah Sastri seldom quitted 
his abode. Indeed it was physically impossible for him 
to move from place to place; and distinguished 
visitors from the Governor down to the Collector of 
the District saw him in his beautiful mansion on the 
banks of the Cauvery. Sir Arthur Havelock, when 
about to leave these shores, wrote to him :— 
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T shall lonvo India with many regrets and with many happy 
mamorles. But, of these happy momorles, there aro fow which 
hold & more conspicuous placo than my soquaintanoe with 
yourself, The pleasant hour [ apont with you ju your house on 
the bank of the Oauvery will always remain frosh in my rocolloc- 
tion. Tracognisod in you ono of the most ablo and remarkable 
personalities of Southern Tndia and I folt it a privilogo to draw 
on your rich store of wisdom, of knowledge and of oxporionoo, 


Lord Ampthill also paid a visit to him. Lord 
Elgin, when Viceroy, halted for a short while at 
Kumbakonam during his southern tour, on, purpose 
tosee Sashiah Sastri and grant him an interview, 
Lord Curzon also gave him an interview at Tanjore; 
and all these were uniformly impressed by the per 
sonality of the grand old man of Southern India, 
SieM. E. Grant Duff wrote to Sashiah Sastri in 


one of his Ietters :— 

Thavo again and again said to othors and thore sooms no 
yeason why Ishould not say to you, that of all tho native 
statesmen Ihave come across in any part of India you woro 
the ono who improased mo most favourably. 


His Majesty King Edward VII made Sashiah 
Sastri a Knight Conmfmander of the Star of India, 
Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy, wiring the nows 


congratulated him in these terms :— 


Ps 

It gives mo gront pleasure to inform you that Ute Majoaty 

hes boon ploasod, upon my rosommondation, to appoint you to 

bea K, 0.41, Permit mo to congratulate you hoartily upon 
this distinotion, 


‘The evening of his life thus passed in the pence 
of his home, surrounded by his relatives and friends, 
He died, full of yoars and honours, on the agth 
October, 1903. 


Samaldags Parmananddas 





AMALDAS Parmananddas* after whom the Arts 
College at Bhavnagar was named by his 
generous master, His Highness,Maharaja Takhtasinhji 
—belonged to the Vadnagara Nagar community, a 
community that gave Gourishanker Udeshanker—the 
sage statesman—to Bhavnagar, Gokalji Zala— the 
Vedanti Administrator—to Junagadh and Dewan 
Bahadur Manibhai Jasabhfai—politician and educa- 
tionist of Baroda and Bholanath Sarabhai—the 
‘religious and social reformer—to Ahmedabad. The 
community takes its name from Vadnagar, a small 
town within the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gekwar, a few miles distant from the well- 
known Mehsana Junction Station $n the R. M. Rail- 
way, A few centuries back, the community fnigrated 
to other parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad, while some 
families went to the North and East up to Muttra 
and Benares. The Nagars of Bhavnagar first migrated 
to Gogo, then a biggish town with good harbour 
and large import and export trade. Samaldas’s fore 
fathers came to Bhavnagar from Gogo in the 17th 
‘century, but they did not permanently abandon 
*Gogo, which till 1878 A. D. was the socio-religious 

theadquarters of the community, 

* A Sketoh by Sir Lalubhaf Samaldas 
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Samaldas's grandfather Ronchoddas went to 
Baroda in search of service and had to cross the 
arid and dry tract of Bhal, where for miles no 
drinking water is to be had even now. It was much 
worse in those days, There is a tradition in the family* 
that Ranchhoddas saved a womnn from death by 
giving away the greater portion of the food that he 
Was carrying and the, water, even at the risk of 
mecting such a fate himself, and that in return 
he got the old lady's blessings—due to which not 
only did Ranchhoddas get a very important post in 
the military department of the Baroda State, but that 
his son, grandson and great-grandson attained the 
Dewanate of Bhavnagar. On leaving Baroda service, 
Ranchhoddas came back to Bhavnagar and built a 
new home from his savings; the house which was to 
be the residence both of his son Parmananddas and 
grandson Samaldas until Samaldas was able, with 
the generous assistafice of Maharaja Takhtasinhji, to 
build after one hundred years a new hause more 
suited to altered limes and circumstances, n 

After this house was built, the family migrated 
to Bhaynagar, and went to Gogo on special occasions 
oply. Parmananddans had not to go to a distant place 
in search of service, but was able to carve his way up 
to the highest administrative post in his own native 
place—native by adoption and nat by birth, Lis. 
master, Thakore Shree Vajesinhji (the titles of Tis‘ 
Highness and of Maharaja were given by the Govern- 
ment of India at a Inter date) had such confidence im 
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Parmananddas's ability and loyalty that even when 
he was not in service (and this happened on and off 
several times), lee was asked to prepare drafts of all 
important communications to be uddressed to the 
Political Department. When I was a boy (in my 
teens) and at School, the then Maharaja—Sir Takhta- 
sinhji—had this story told me in his presence by my 
father Samaldas aad asked me jf I would stand by the: 
State as my grandfather did even after my services. 
were dispensed with, I naturally said “no” in reply, 
and when taunted with a want of regard for the 
State's interests I added, more diplomatically perhaps, 
that my refusal to do this work would not be because 
of offended self-respect but because even if I did my 
best in the matter it might be represented to the 
Maharaja that I had purposely done it badly. Whether 
it be due to the increase in the number of men 
capable of doing all such work, or to the exaggerated 
opinion as to what is due to him, b&th on the part of 
the King and the officers, the old-time cordialfty and 
feelingeof family membership have practically dis- 
appeared in all Indian States, The commercial spirit 
of bargaining for the best terms has entered Indian 
States also, and, as a result, Indian State administra, 
‘tion is becoming an imitation—and in many cases a 
bad and poor imitation—of the administration of 
British India. This is by the way, however. 
Parmananddas retired from the State service 
permanently in 1847 A, D, He was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, the well-known figure in the history of 
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Indian State administration—Gourishanker Ude- 
‘shanker—wlio was at the head of affairs, first as 
Dewan and then as one of the Joh. Administrators 
‘of Bhavnagar—daring the minority of Maharaja 
Tahktasinhji—for 32 years. Parmananddas had four’ 
sons, three of whom were in State service holding 
fairly important posts; the fourth son being a little 
eccentric and whimsical was dependent on his father 
and brother as a member of the joint family. That 
eccentricity ina subdued form must have oxisted in 
the other brothers too, for even now a spark of that 
quality is noticeable even up to the third generation, 
If science had succeeded in finding out how heredity 
works, it would have been possible to say why one 
branch that is Samaldas took to administrative work 
and the acquisition of academical qualifications, and 
the other branches specialised in other lines only, 

Maharaja Vajesinhji looked upon Parmanand- 
das's death as a personal loss, As was, and is aven 
now, the custom in Indian States, Vajesinhji paid a 
personal visit of condolence (o his sons and told them 
that he would look after them in a paternal spirit and 
that they must look up to him for guidance and agsist+ 
ance as they were looking to their father in his, 
tife-time, 

Samaldas was the first and the youngest of 
Parmananddas’s sons. He was born at Gogo in 1828 
A. D, his mother being Rajuba—sister of Gouri- 
shanker Udeshankar, who had succeeded Parmanand+ 
das as Dewan of Bhavnagar. In those days there 
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Were no regular vernacular schools in Kathiawar. The 
only education—if one can use that word for the 
knowledge of thé three R’s that was then imparted— 
one could get was at the village school. Greater atten- 
‘tlon was paid to good handwriting and mental 
arithmetic than is done at present. One cee 
wishes—or at least wished till the typewriting machine 
wasinvented—that much greater attention might be 
paid to the cultivation of good handwriting than is 
done at present, Toa certain extent the handwrit- 
ing of a man is an index to his character. It shows 
whether the man is careful and amenable to disci- 
pline. A person who is regardful of his reader's feel- 
ings would try his best to write a legible hand. 

When Samaldas had learnt all that could be 
learnt in the Village School of Gogo, where, after his 
mother’s death, he was brought up by his mother’s 
sister, Parmananddas wanted him, to come to Bhav. 
nagar to learn Persian, of which he himself was 
fond, and to be initiated in the administrative work of 
the State and indirectly in the art of diplomacy. Just 
about the time that Samaldas was to leave for 
Bhavnagar, the Bombay Government opened a 
regular Vernacular School at Gogo and Samaldas was 
allowed by his father to continue his studies there 
till he had completed the prescribed vernacular course, 
In those days the man at the head of a Vernacular 
School was respected more than the headmaster of a 
first-class high school is done in these days, The 
relations between the teacher and his pupils must 
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‘have been very cordial‘and the pupil's personal grate- 
fulness to his teachers must have been of the Guru 
Shishya type of old, for Samaldas used to show the 
same cespect for his teacher even after he became the 
Dewan of Bhavnagar and when the teacher was a 
pensioner on barely Rs, 15 a month. There has been 
a change in om mentality since those good old days, 
and though I cannot‘ be classed as a ‘moderner, I 
‘remember that when I saw for the first time my 
father showing so much respect to an ordinary 
Mehtaji (school-master) as he did whenever the latter 
paid an annual visit to my father, even I was rather 
disagrecably surprised. At these annual visits the 
teacher was paid an annuily which was continued 
even to his widow after his death, 

After having finished his school course at Gogo, 
Samaldas came to Bhavnagar and began accompany 
ing his father in his official and social calls on Mahas 
traja Vaiesinhji as that he might get initiated into the 
system of administration and Statecraft. As Parma« 
nanddas was a good Persian scholar, he put Samaldas 
under a Munshi to study Persian, Snamaldas used 
some of his spare time in studying Sanskrit. Although 
the old system of teaching these languages may appears 
crude and unscientific in these days, yot na a result of 
the training in these languages Samaldas was able to 
‘read and undetstand stiff books in Persian and unders 
stand the Vendanta philosophy of Shreemat Shankara- 
charya. Vajesinjhi used to have books like Shalhnama 
‘read out and translated by Samaldas, This tled toa 
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‘greater personal contact between the Maharaja and 
‘Samaldas, and the former began to appreciate the 
intellectual capacity of the latter, One wonders if 
Samaldas would have had the same capacity of clear 
thinking and correct immediate action if he had been 
obliged to read up to the prescribed University stand- 
ards with the bogey of examinations facing him every 
year. Dewan Gourishanker hfd still less of literary 
edegation and in spite of it—or perhaps on account of 
it—his intellect remained sharp and his memory so 
remarkable that high Government officials, Governors 
and others were taken abaqk when, during conver- 
sation, he would give his reminiscences as correctly as 
df he were reading out from a written diary. 

Although Samaldas was a keen student of 
Shanker’s philosophy and could argue its intellectual 
subtleties with learned Sanyasis, (I remember, with 
natural pride, one such discussionghe had with that 
very learned Swami, Raja Rajeshwar, the then 
Shankaracharya of the Sharada Pith of Dwarka) he 
‘hougRt that it was not possible to carry out into 
yractice the Naishkarma philosophy of the first 
Shankaracharya and the commentators of his 
Bhashya. Though the Nagar community is reputedly 
Shaivite, his family had some generations back adopted 
the Vaishnava cult, Samaldas during his whole life 
followed the Bhakti Marga being a- devotee of Shri 
Ramchandraji, whose high character as depicted in 
the Tulasi Ramayana captivated his heart. He was a 
regular student of Tulasidas’ Ramayana, and during 
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his father's illness he daily read selected 1 grater 
from that great Epic to help him in taking awGurut 
mind from his physical sufferings afid {o concent the 
the same in devotion to Shri Ramchandia. the 

On the death of Parmananddas, Samaldas, who 
had joined the State service in the life-time of hig 
father and had shown his abilities as a conciliator of 
the Khumans of Kundla (the original Kathi Land. 
holders) of that Taluka, was given the important post 
of the City Magistrate of Bhavnagar, The import- 
ance of the post lay in the fact that the British 
Government had deprived the Rulers of Bhavnagar 
of their jurisdiction aver the naw and old capitals 
of the State (Bhaynagar and Sihor) and of other 114 
villages and placed them under the Judge at Ahmeda- 
bad. Asa nomince of the State he had to look after 
tho interests of the State and to respect the wishes of 
the Rulers and thejy advisers ; he had to carry on the 
judicial administration according to the statutes of the 
Government of India under the direct orders of the 
District Magistrate (the Collector) of Ahmedabad, 
No man however capable and honest he may be and 
however impartial he may try to be between such 
conilicting interests, can continue to win the favour of, 
both sides, Moreover, where the officer himself 
believes that great injustice had been done to the 
Rulers of the State by the deprivation of their juris» 
dictionary powers, he would unconsciously sympathize 
with the view-points of the State and its officers, 
more especially as the latter happened to be his near 
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relations as Was the case with Samaldas, There are 
always two or more parties’ in Indian States, not 
like the parties, in the elected Houses of Legislature, 
but parties that aspire to powen to useit in the 
«best interests of the State which term in those days. 
Was synonymous With the Ruler of the State-—and 
also of themselves and their supporters, In a State 
situated as Bhavnagar then was, the party not im 
power ver¥ often tried to hit‘at the other party, not 
by intriguing with the Chief but by prejudicing the 
Judiciary of Ahmedabad and hitting at the ministry’ 
through their nominee—the Bhavnagar City Magis- 
trate. In 1857 they tookeadvantage of a case of 
robbery and shooting to mix up With it the whole ad- 
ministration including the Chief and, his ministers. 
The combination of the Executive and Judicial powers 
in the hands of one man—the Collector and District 
Magistrate—made the work of that party much easier 
than it would otherwise have been. Warrants were 
issued by the District Magistrate on all persons 
charged with complicity in this crime, including the 
Ruling Prince himself, Fortunately, the Prince and 
his chief ministers were not in Bhavnagar and thus. 
not within British Jurisdiction, They were touring im 
other parts of the State where the Jurisdiction still 
rested with the Chief himself, Samaldas, as the chief 
local officer, was in Bhavnagar and was arrested with 
others who were within the British Jurisdiction, 
They were taken to Ahmedadad and, as there were 
no railways at that distant date, it took about a week 
20 
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to reach that place, Attempts were made to give as 
much annoyance to Samaldas as possible during’ this 
journey, but his readings of the Tylasi Ramayana 
came to his assistance. The head of the Police 
Guard was a devotee of Shri Ramchandra and when 
he ‘heard Samaldas reciting picces from that epic 
poem, he felt thata man with spch devotional points 
should not be put to any unnecessary trouble, One 
wonders how far the common factor of faith in the 
same incarnation of God Vishnu proved helpful to 
Samaldas. When the case went up to the District 
Judge it was decided in Samaldas’ favour, as the 
Judges then as now are not as a rule influenced by 
the opinions of the Collectors of the District. Not 
only was Samaldas’s arrival at Bhavnagar after an 
honourable acquittal greeted as that of a victorious 
hero’s return to his native place, but it was looked 
upon as a great success of the party in power with 
the then Maharaja Zaswatsinhji, 

Samaldas’s persecution and trials led indirectly 
to two very beneficial resulta. The first was that it 
led Maharaja Jaswatsinhji and his ministers to persist 
in their attempts to have justice done to Bhavnagar's 
claims to get back the jurisdiction over the 116 villages, 
(The term village hero includes even the City of 
Bhavnagar.) Due to the able manner in which the 
case for Bhavnagar was put before the Government 
of Bombay both by written representations and during 
interviews with the high officials of that Government, 
and due also to the fact that the then officers of the: 
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Government were not power-grabbing but men with 
‘a sense of fairness and justice and having real sym- 
pathy with the thiefs of Kathiawar. Bhavnagar got 
back its jurisdiction over these towns and villages in 
1866. 

While the main portion of the credit for ‘achiev- 
ing this result belongs to Gourishanker Udeshanker, 
those who, helped him in preparing the case and in 
submitting the same to the Government officials are 
also entitled to some credit. Maharaja Jaswatsinhji 
bore this in mind when he rewarded the services of 
his ministers and officers for getting back the jurisdic. 
tion for Bhavnagar. While Gourishanker and the 
then joint Dewan Santokram Sevakram Desai were 
given a village each as Inam in perpetuity, Samaldas 
and Merwanji Bhownaggree (father of Sir Muncherji 
Bhownaggree) were given money grants of 
Rs. 50,000 each. z 

The second good result of Samaldas’s persecution 
was that he realized by his personal experience the 
evil rfsults of combining the executive and judicial 
functions in one person, and consequently when he 
was asked to organize the Judicial Service in Bhav- 
nagar he got the Maharaja and the Ministers to 
agree toacomplete separation of the Executive and 
the Judicial Departments. Whatever opinion the 
Government of India or the Provincial Governments 
may holdin regard to this important question, Sir 
Bartle Frere, the then Governor of Bombay, expressed. 
himself in favour of such separation at the time of 
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presenting the Insignia of K, C, S. I, to Maharaja 
Jaswatsinhji in 1867, He said: 


‘ 

But what I rogard ag the pooullar foatus of your Highnoas’ 

administration, whioh.will, I bolieve, bo productive of mont good 

to your people, and will, Iam auro, givo moat pleasure to Ils 

Majesty's Govornmont, is the onro you havo wisoly and consint« 

ently taken toimprovo tho administration of justloo, and to 
saparate it from all that és purely excouttue, 


Samaldas was put at the hend of the Judicial 
Department soon after the organisation of the Depart: 
ment on the transfer of Jurisdiction to the State. He 
held this important post for about three years until the 
death of Maharaja Jaswatsinhji in 1870, During this 
period he went on a pilgrimage to Benares and 
Gaya, for he looked “upon the performance of 
Shraddha as a duty to the Pitris, Being not a 
sectarian Vaishnava, he looked upon Shiva and 
Vishnu as different forms typifying the two activities 
of One God, and he had been looking forward to the 
bath in the Holy Mother Ganges and to the worship 
of Kashi Vishvanath as a step in his spiritual growth. 
There being no railway from Jubbalpur to Allahabad 
in those days he had to do the journey in ordinary 
bullock carts, He had a small party of his own, . 
inlouding a learned Shastric—Narbheran (Jani)—and 
a secretary or personal assistant-—Jatashanker TIndarji, 
Samaldas was ablo to put up with all the discomforts” 
and inconveniences natural to bullock-cart journeys, 
because, thoughithe son of 1 Dewan and brought up 
by the sister of another Dewan, ho had experiences of 
vicissitudes of life which had removed all softness 
inherent in high Indian State officials’ sons, Moreover, 
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he had a deep faith that this pilgrimage was a 
duty he owed to the spirits of his forefathers 
and was necessary for his spiritpal rise in future 
_tebirths, and removed the sharp edge of such a 
journey’s hardships. He was obliged to cut down 
his programme and return to Bhavnagar earlier, 
owing to the severe illness of the Chief, information 
about whose health was being*conveyed to him from 
time to time, 

When Maharaja Jaswatsinhji died after a pro- 
longed illness in 1870, an attempt was made by the 
then Political Agent to placg the administration in the 
hands of a British officer during the minority of the 
young Maharaja Takhtasinhji, and to make Dewan 
Gourishanker his assistant. This proposal was strongly 
opposed by the Dowager Ranis, the Ministers of 
Jaswatsinhji and the people of Bhavnagar, who bad 
full confidence in the then ministegs and who wanted 
them to carry on the administration on the sgme lines 
until Takhtasinbji attained his majority and took over 
the aflministration in his own hands. As Dewan 
Gourishanker was put in charge of the State by the 
Political Agent till final arrangements for the future 

administration of the State were made, he was not 
able to leave Bhavnagar, and Samaldas was deputed 
by the Ranis and the existing administration to put 
their views before the Governor and the members of 
Government, He first went to Matheran, to see the 
Hon'ble Member in charge, who told him that he had 
approved the Political Agent’s proposals and had 
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recommended its acceptance to Government, Samaldas. 
explained the whole position to the Hon'ble Member, 

who was satisfied that it would be wiong in principle 
and unfair to the existing adininistralion to say that 
they could not be trusted to carry on the administra: 
tion after having declared publicly a fow months ago 
that it was very satisfactory; and as a mark of 
Government's approbation bestowed thee then very 
much coveted tile of KC. SL, to the Ruling 
Chicf. Samaldas's arguments convinced the Hon'ble 
Member that he had taken a hurried action on hearing 
one side only, and as a fair-minded and straight officer 
he wired to the Governor to give a hearing to Samal 
das and not to issue any orders Lill then. This spirit 
of fairness and sympathy towards the members of the 
family of a deceased Ruling Prince were very effective 
in keeping the rulers and the Dewans of Indian States 
attached both of ,Government and to individual 
members, as Government. The Governor, after hear 
ing Samaldas at Mahableshwar, expressed a desira to 
sce Gourishanker to satisfy himself about his pliysical 
capacity to carry on the onerous duties of an adminis 
trator as it had been reported that he would not bo 
able to do so on account of his old age. Gourishanker 
called on His Excellency nt Poona and asa result of 
that interview with the Governor and of further 
conferences between the Political Secretary and the 
Ministers, Government decided to have a joint 
administration during the minority of Maharaja 
Takhtasinhji, consisting of one British official and 
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Dewan Gourishanker. The idea underlying this deci- 
sion was to combine the best of the modern and the 
indigenous systems of administratiom, The chief credit 
for arriving at this solution, though a reasonable 
compromise, belonged to Sir William Wedderburn, 
the then Political Secretary, who was later on 
President of the Indian Nationgl Congress. The first 
British offifer selected for this purpose was Mr. 
Percival, the father of Mr, P. E. Percival, now Judge 
of the High Court of Bombay, who it may be 
mentioned was born in Bhavnagar. Mr. Percival, as 
well as his two successors, Cel. Watson and Col. Parr, 
worked harmoniously with Gourishanker and not only 
hailed him as an equal but did not failto show him 
the respect that was his due as the ablest Indian-State 
Administrator in the Province. Owing to this co- 
operation between the two schools of thought, 
reforms in the mode of administfation were intro- 
duced slowly and cautiously, and were so adapted 
.to the local circumstances that they did not lead to 
any unnecessary disturbance in the existing machinery 
“but were accepted by the public and loyally put into 
execution by the officers of the State, These reforms 
“vere more in the nature of the evolution of the old 
system than the introduction of an exotic unsuitable 
to existing conditions of administration. There has 
hardly been any minority administration so successful 
as that of Bhavnagar, and the credit thereof belongs 
as much to the British officers of the joint administra. 
tion as to Gourishanker and also to Samaldas, who 
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worked as Assistant to the Joint Administration from 
the time of its inception. 

This rise in the official status of Samaldas was 
this due, both because of his' meritorious service to the. 
State in connection with the organisation of the Judi. 
cial Administration of the State and also on account 
of the fact that, as both the Joint Administrators were 
connected with the Excentive side of the “administra. 
tion, they needed the assistance of an officer who had 
practical personal experience of the judicial branch, 

Samaldas soon won the confidence and regard 
of Mr, Percival, and as he had the full confidence of 
Dewan Gourishanker he was able to influence to a 
great extent -the administration of the State, as he 
thad to study the various proposals of reform and 
‘submit the same to the administrators with his opi- 
nion. By his careful study of questions affecting the 
‘common interests of the States of Kathiawar, ho 
had achieved a very high position in Kathiawar 
affairs. When there was any conflict of gpinion 
‘between Kathiawar States and the then Political 
Agent as regards the powers of interference of the 
British Government in the disputes betweon the 
States and their Land-holders (Mulgrasseas), the work’ 
of approaching Bombay officials and of preparing re- 
presentations on behalf of the States was entrusted to 
Samaldas. He prepared the cuse for the States in the 
Vernacular, which was translated into English by an 
Englishman -who had become a convert to Maho- 
medanism and was employed in Bhavnagar as tho 
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‘commanding officer of the irregular cavalry of the 
State. This Mahomedan officer was’ personally 
devoted to Samaldas and more to his son Vithaldas, 
and as he was a good English writer he proved very 
useful to the State in preparing English memorials 
from the materials supplied to him, which were finally 
settled by eminent counsel of Bombay or Rajkot. 

Santaldas came in great personal contact with 
the then minor Maharaja, who took very kindly to his 
advice and looked upon him almost as a Guru. 
In Igter days, the Maharajah used to compare his 
‘relationship with Samaldgs to that of Arjuna (the 
hero of Mahabharata with that of Drona Acharya). 
This friendship (if one may use that term in connec- 
tion with the relations of a Ruling Prince and his 
minister) continued till the death of Samaldas. Soor 
after the installation on the Gadt of Maharajat 
Takhtasinhji with full power, Gourishanker, who 
had reverted to the position of the Dewan, expressed 
his desire to retire from the ministership on account o 
advanced age, He suggested the name of Samaldas 
as his successor and his proposal met with the cordial 
approval of the young Maharajah, and in January 
187g Samaldas was made Dewan of Bhavnagar,— 
thus following in his father’s footsteps after 32 years, 

At the Durbar held by H. H, The Maharajah 
Sahib to confer on Samaldas the dignity of a 
Dewan and the Dewan’s Poshak, Samaldas announc- 
ed his own policy which he said he hoped to be able 
to carry out with the support of his Ruler, who had 
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evinced full confidence in him till then, The diff. 
cultics of a Dewan of an Indiqn Staic since the advent 
of the British are much greater than those of the 
minister of old Indian States, for while the latter had 
to serve two masters—the Ruler and the people—the 
former had to serve one more master—namely the 
Political officer of the Province who, in those days, 
wielded much greater powcr of interferences in the 
affairs of Indian States under his charge than is wield. 
ed by the Governor of a Province at present. The 
people of the State had no constitutional powers of 
ontiol over legislation o1 administration but the 
dahajan* of the Capital” and of Districh Towns 
iad their own methods of making their voice heard 
y the Ruler and his advisers,—the chief and the final 
if these being the observance of TIarlalt a sort of 
general stnke. On one occasion the shooting of a 
monkey by a Parsi municipal officer in the Cily of 
Bhavnagar crealed so much excitement amongst the 
leading Hirfdu residents of the City that Samaldas 
had to use all his paisuasive powers to pacify thtm 
nd lo prevent a laréal, 

The credit of constructing the first Railway in 
Kathiawar belongs to Maharajah Takhtnginhji— 
though that Railway was financed by two States, 
Bhavnagar and Gondal, and was called the Bhav- 
nagar-Gondal Railway. Gondal, whose ruler was 
a minor, was administered by a political officer under 


* Literally the gheat men—leaders of publle opinion. 
} Btymologically looking (closing) the shops, 
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the orders of the Government of Bombay, and that 
officer agreed to the proposal of the Railway not 
because he believed in it but because the Governor of 
the Presidency ordered him to go if for the construc- 
tion of a Railway. It isa well known fact that the 
young Maharajah took his lead from Samaldas, 1 
very well remember rry father being blamed for giving 
his advice, in support of the proposal. Dewans of 
other neighbouring States when consulted by Maha- 
rajah Takhtasinhji had frankly told him that he was 
jeopardising the customs revenue and that the Rail- 
way would lead his State in a grave financial crisis. 
Samaldas stood firm and strongly advised the Maha- 
rajah fo go ahead, and though this is old history I 
cannot help saying that, proud as I am of my father 
on account of his many qualitics of head and heart 
and his acts of statesmanship, I am proudest of 
him for the splendid work he did in introducing 
Railways in Kathiawar in spite “of strong oppeteien 
on all sides. 

“Samaldas’s career as a Dewan was of a very shot. 
duration—about five years and a half. During all that 
period he had to curtail public works and other ex- 
penses, to be able to find money for the capital and 
work of the railway. Without having a regular 
system of budgets he kept control of expenditure in 
such a manner that never had the State Treasury to 
delay payment to the Railway Administration, At 
the same time, he had to see that not only was there 
10 curtailment but a little increase in expenditure on 
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what are now known ag nation-building departments, 
Two outstanding acts of his administration were (1) 
‘the Salt Treaty with Governmem and (2) The 
Settlement of very important Kathi original land. 
holders of the district of Kundla, While the first 
showed his capacity of arguing important State ques. 
tions with Imperialistic officers of Government, the 
latter showed his persuasive powers and, the con- 
fidence this turbulent class of independent land. 
holders of the Province had in his sense of fairness 
and justice, All through his administrative career it 
was his policy to see that no Grassias (original land. 
holders) had any cause of serious complaint of injus- 
tice being done to thoir lawful claims. Possibly, tho 
judicial training he had in his carly days unfitted him 
for any unjust attacks on the existing rights of these 
land-holders, Both my elder brother, who succeeded 
thim as Dewan, and_ myself learnt this lesson from 
him, and I'can say without any exaggeration that 
even now, after some 25 years, the Grassias remember 
our fair dealings with them and speals of us in turms 
of affection and respect. 

Samaldas looked far ahead in his dealings with 
darge administrative questions. Years before the 
Viramgam-Mchsana Branch was constructed he visun« 
lized the great advantage likely to accrue to the Bhav« 
nagar port and the Bhavnagar Railway if goods 
imported through Bhavnagar could go direct without 
break of guage to Rajputana and Northern India. 
‘With the sanction of Maharajah Takhiaginhji he 
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made a definite proposal on ,behalf of his State to- 
the Government of Bombay to construct the Railway 
from Viramgan? to Mehsana and to pay interest and 
maintenance of a third rail being laid on the Broad’ 
‘Gauge (5’ 6”) line from Wadhwan to Viramgam, so 
that there might be direct connection between Bhav- 
nagar and the Northern parts of the country. As the 
port of Bhavnagar did not psovide facilities for large 
steamers to come into the Creek of Bhavnagar, he, in- 
consultation with the then State Engineer, Mr. 
Proctor-Sims, submitted a proposal to the Maharajah 
for developing a new port at Kathiwadar. He did: 
not live to see any of these undertakings carried: 
out, ‘While the railway connections had been made, 
the new port—called Port Albert Victor—had not 
been fully developed. 

Samaldas believed in spreading education—pri- 
mary, secondary and higher—in the State. When 
the first Girls’ School was started in Bhavnagar and 
when there was a prejudice against giving “education: 
to gitls, Samaldas took a lead in the matter by 
sending his daughter to the Girls’ School. What 
was good for the public was, in his opinion, good for 
his children. He gave to his eldest son as much edu- 
cation in English as it was possible at the time to- 
give in Bhavnagar. He did not, however, send him 
out to Rajkot or Bombay to receive higher education, 
because there was no railway communication between 
these places and Bhaynagar; and he did not like to- 
send his eldest son to such a distance without the. 
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facilities of speedy travelling. When I passed my 
Matriculation Examination he sent me to the Elphin. 
stone College, as he thought a highee knowledge of 
English and other ‘subjects under English professors 
and a rubbing of shoulders with young men from 
other parts of the Presidency would prove useful to 
me, Owing to my not keeping good health and to 
His Highness the Maharaja Takhtasinhji’; desire to 
train me up in administrative work carly in life; I was 
withdrawn from the College before I finished my 
degree course, [ realize even now what great ndvan- 
tage it was for me to mix with some of the best 
students of the Presidency and to study under well- 
known English professors. 

Though a kcen student of the Vedanta philosophy, 
Samaldas did not think himself fit to accept it in its 
entirety and consequently he did not give up the 
devotional side of Hindu religion. During his last 
iMness ho was havihg the great Iindu Epic—the 
Mahabhasat—read out to him. These readings and 
the recitals of Sanskrit hymns helped him to bear 
his physical sufferings in the last days of his life with 
great equanimity of mind, Ife had disciplined himself 
from his carly age to control his feelings, and even 
when he had justifiable cause for anger his reproach 
was always couched in gentle terms. In spite of this 
discipline he found the physical sufferings and insomnia 
too trying to be borne with courage and fortitude. On 
such occasions, he took outside help in the shape of 
recitals of sacred Mantras so that he might be ablo 
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to divert his mind from the physical to the spiritual 
plane. 

In his wil he had predicted that Maharajah 
Takhtasinhji would give the Dewanate to his eldest 
ison, but he was quite sure that the relations between 
the Maharajah and the new Dewan would not remain 
very cordial for long. He almost feared that Vithaldas 
might have to resign service and so he laid down a 
conditidn hat in such a contingency his sons (Vithal- 
das and myself) should never swerve from our loyalty 
tothe Ruler and the State and should not intrigue 
within the State or have pressure brought from 
outside to get back our posts. Although the relations 
between Maharajah Takhtasinhji and Vithaldas were 
strained the former did not part from his Dewan 
though he did curtail some of his powers. The separa- 
tion of Vithaldas and myself from the State service 
came in the time of Maharajah Bhavsinhji. After we 
left State service we carried out *the instructions of 
our respected father, and as a result our erelations 
with,the Maharajah and his officials have remained 
cordial ever since. Samaldas’s giving such instructions 
in his Will, written out in his own hand, a few 
months before his death, shows his far-sightedness 
even during physical sufferings, which very often 
affect a man’s mental condition, 

After some months’ serious illness, during which 
Maharaja Takhtasinhji showed him all possible kind- 
ness, Samaldas died in harness in August, 1884, at the 
age of 56 full of honour if not of years. 
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A word may here be said in addition to the 
foregoing sketch of Samaldas, Samaldas was a pious. 
Hindu imbued with the true spirituof the Vedant, 
But as Mr. K. Naturajan justly points out in his fore. 
word 1oa biography of the great statesman, he waa 
one of those Indians ‘who combine in themselves a 
belicf in Maya and a life of strenuous action.” Iris 
activities were varied—social, religious, administrative, 
But against the kaleidoscopic background of hy. multi. 
farious activitics “ stands out in easy prominence the 
figure of Samaldas, ready of resource, patient and 
painstaking, energetic but not precipitous, firm in the 
assertion of authority, but always inclined to tempor 
justice with mercy, He is undoubicdly entitled to a 
high place in. the distinguished galaxy of Indian 
Statesmen to whom it is chiefly due that the Native 
States enjoy to-day a recognised and honourable 
position in the Imperial system,” 
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RAGHOONATH RAO 


iigy SWAN BAHADUR ROOBGOONDAY RAGHOO. 

NATH RAO, c.Ss. 1, to give him his full 
name and title, came of an ancient and well-connect- 
ed Mahratta Brahmin family “long settled in what is 
now the Tanjore District. The Roobgoondays had 
their family seat centuries ago in the picturesque 
hilly country round Poona, They were men as much 
known even ia those days dor their ready wit and 
readier valour as for their gentle manners and keen 
sense of justice. Many are the stories that have come 
down to us of the good that the first founders of the 
family did in Sivaji's father’s service in Bijapur 
and elsewhere. Among the men who made Shahji 
great and his son greater sti, was the family 
of the Roobgoondays and a whole host of ,Mahratta 
Brakmin houses whose names are now altogether 
forgotten, if not lost. The Roobgoondays, in the dis- 
sensions that followed the death of Shahji, followed 
the fortunes of Eecoji—Venkoji—who laid the found. 
ations for a Southern Mahratia Empire at Tanjore in 
the stormy times of the seventeenth century, It is 
not possible to go here into the circumstances that led 
to the foundation of this principality. It should suffice 
to note that the new kingdom took the place of the 
old Nayak Kings of Tanjore and in the wake of the 
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new conquerers, a Whole army of civil and military 
officers descended south and settled down in Tanjore 
and the country round about. Among these were the 
Roobgoondays from: whom was descended Raghoo- 
nath Rao, the subject of our sketch. ; 
Raghoonath Rao was born at Kumbakonam on 
gih February 1831. Tis father Rai Raya Rao Roob- 
goonday Venkat Rao was one of the most noted 
Indians of his times in Southern India. He had been 
Dewan of Travancore, and had won a name for him. 
self while there as o capable Revenue Minister, 
When Mysore passed under the British in 1834 they 
‘found they wanted a petson who, while being an 
Indian, possessed sufficient capacity and expericnce to 
overhaul the whole revenue system of the country, 
Sir Mark Cubbon in his search for men espied in 
Rai Raya Rao Venkat Rao the man he stood moat in 
need of. He was requisitioned for without delay and 
his work as Revente Commissioner in Mysore won 
general nprobation, Rai Raya Rao Venkat Rao is 
still remembered in Bangalore, where he lived. A 
ohattvam (charitable fecding house) still goes in his 
namo, having been founded by him. He belonged to 
the old orthodox type of Indians, now fnst passing 
away. His wife Lakshmi Bai was a Indy of rare 
merits. Toa knowledge of Hindu sacred lore, she 
combined all that goes to make up the true Hindu 
mother. Both husband and wife loved Sanskrit too 
well to miss even for aday the exposition in their house 
of the great Epics of India, Young Raghoonath slowly 
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but surely imbibed his love for the “Aryan” faith as 
he termed it, in his later life, to this patient hearing 
-of the recital of the ancient epic8 by the best pandits 
of the time. : 
EDUCATION 

While his father was still in the Mysore service, 
Raghoonath began his three R's. He began his 
English alphabets in a small Mission School which in 
‘those days had its habitat in whatis now termed 
Bangalore Fort. He then passed on tothe Madras High 
School, the precursor of the modern Presidency 
College at Madras, into which he entered as a student 
in 1845. Here he came int’ contact with some young 
men who in later life became well-known in Indian 
society. To name only a few, here were Sir T, Madh- 
ava, Rao, Raghoonath’s cousin (paternal uncle's son), 
Dewan Rangacharlu of Mysore, Sir Amaravati 
Seshayya and Sir T, Muthusami Ayyar just completing 
their English education under Eyre Burton Powell, 
the famous Irish Educationist of Madras. Eyrt Burton 
Powall’s name is still remembered in Southern India, 
Young Raghoonath could not but profit by such asso- 
ciation. He not merely added to his fund of know- 
ledge but also underwent the discipline of an English 
public school in Powell's High School, as it was 
affectionately styled in those days, 

EARLY CAREER 

Raghoonath did not wait for his proficient’s 
degree, the highest obtainable in pre-Universily days 
in Southern India, He left school to manage his vast 
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paternal estates in Kumbakonam in 1850. There he- 
stayed for four years or so, This gave him an in 
sight into the revenue system of the-country. If he 
became a champién of the ryot in later days, it was 
partially duc to this carly intimate and first-hand) 
knowledge of his difficulties, However, ho had no: 
idea of continuing in estate management. Te privately 
read up law and qualified for the bar, In 1856 he 
obtained a pleader’s diploma with Sir T, Muthusami 
Ayyar, afterwards famous as the first Indian Judge 
of the Madras High Court 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

Though he qualified’for the bar, Raghoonath Rao 
had no real liking for it, Government service offered: 
a peculiarly attractive field to one like him, Ho Joined 
service as Translator in the Collector's Office at 
Tanjore with his friend Muthnsami Ayyar and the late 
Rai Bahadur T, Gopal Rao, afterwards well-known 
as Principal of the‘Kumbakonam College, He next 
became Sheristadar (Chicf Ministerial Officer) of the 
Sub-Court at Kumbakonam, then presided over by 
Mr. L. C. Innes, afterwards a Judge of the Madras 
High Court. Innes was so much struck by the Up- 
rightness, the intelligence and sense of duty of 
Raghoonath Rao that he over afterwards spoke of him 
as onc of the best Indians he had come across with 
in his service, When, in 1859, the now scheme 
sanctioning the entertainment of Indians as Deputy 
Collectors was introduced, Raghoonath Rao wag 
selected for one of the first posts created, Le 
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‘was appointed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, then Gover- 
nor of Madras, and a warm friend of Indians, to his 
vown native distfict of Tanjore. jRaghoonath Rao 
Wished for a change, but so great was the trust placed 
in him by the Government that they refused to re- 
consider their decision. The trust reposed in him 
was fully reciprocated. The Mutiny had given an 
impetus towailway construction in India, In South- 
ern India, a large railway project had to be pushed 
through. This project would have covered, if it had 
been finished as originally conceived, the whole of the 
country now traversed roughly by the S. I. and 
M. & S. M, Railway systems. The project was known 
as the Great Southern Railway and land had to be 
-acquired for it without delay for laying the line, The 
line started from Negapatam and was at first to come 
up to Trichinopoly. To this part—the first part of 
the great project—Raghoonath Rao was posted to 
acquire the necessary lands. There were no proper 
legal facilities in those days for acquiring private 
landg*for public purposes; the Land Acquisition Act . 
had not yet been dreamt of. By a rare degree of 
prudence and tactfulness Raghoonath Rao succeeded 
at last in discharging the difficult task entrusted to 
him to the entire satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the then Governor of Madras, 
‘was so much pleased with his work that when troubles 
arose later on in connection with the acquisition of 
dands for the Tungabhadra Canal Project, he sent for 
Raghoopath Rao and requested him, asa personal 
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favour, to proceed to Kurnool to scl matters right there, 
On his consenting to do as desived, Sir Charles. 
authorised him to draw direct upon the Treasury and 
invested him with’ full plenary powers in all other 
respects, Thus armed, Raghoonath Rao proceeded 
to Kurnool at once and succeeded, by a series of con. 
ciliatory mensures, in acquiring the lands required for 
the Canal Project. Meanwhile, a changerin the Go- 
vernorship of Madras had occurred, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan resigned office in consequence of difference 
over the question of income-tax ond had been succeed. 
ed by Sir William Denison, Sir William was as 
much satisfied with Raghoonath Rao’s work as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan had been, more especially as the 
work in Kurnool was expected to end even in 
bloodshed. 

On his return from Kurnool, Raghoonath Rao 
was posted to Trjchinopoly as Treasury Deputy 
Collector and as Land Commission Officer, In the 
latter capacity he did much useful work on behalf of 
the great Srirangam temple. This work cndtared 
him to the people and to the Collector of the district 
Mr, Agnew. Meanwhile, Mrs Raghoonath Rao was, 
at his own request, transferred to Coimbatore ag 
Deputy Collector and District Registrar of Assurances, 
Ho, however, did not long remain at Coimbatare, 
The Government of Lord Napier and Ettrick saw 
through a conspiracy hatched up against so dutiful 
and honest an officer of Government as Raghoonath 
Rao, and tomark their appreciation of hia conduct 
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transferred him to Madras a3 Head-quarters Deputy 
Collector. The Income-tax Act had just been passed 
and come into Speration for the first time in Madras. 
To Raghoonath Rao was entrusted the work of assess 
ing and collecting it in Madras city—-a work as 
difficult as it was delicate., Mostly taxes are disliked 
and perhaps no tax is more cordially disliked for its 
highly imquisitional character as the income-tax, 
Raghoonath Rao, however, succeeded in the task to 
the entire satisfaction of both the tax-payers and the 
Government. A grateful Government showed its 
approbation of his conduct by appointing him to the 
Head Sheristadarship of the Madras Board of 
Revenue, the highest post then open to an Indian in 
the metropolis of Madras. Lord ‘Napier himself 
personally liked him so much that on the eve of his 
departure he gave him his newly arrived copy of 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Achitecture with his 
autograph signature in it. Lord Hobart, his successor, 
made him a Presidency Magistrate for thé City of 
Ma@ras and a J. P. and would have done more for 
him in the years to come if Raghoonath Rao had 
not been called away for work elsewhere, 
DEWANSHIP OF INDORE 

By this time Raghoonath Rao had attained to 
something more than mere local celebrity. In fact, 
he had come to be recognized as one of the ablest 
Indian officials in the Southern Presidency. His 
fame had preceded him to Northern India which he 
toured through in 1873. He visited en route Calcutta, 
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Delhi, Agra and Bombay. At Poona he was introduced 
‘to the Iate Maharajah Tukoji Holkur of Indore by 
his cousin the late Sir T. Madhava Rao, then Prima 
Minister of that ‘State. The Maharajah, though 
peculiar in his temperament was so well impressed’ 
with him that he appointed him in 1875, with the 
approval of the Government of India, as Revenue 
Minister of Indore. And when Sir T. Madhava Rao 
vacated the J2ewanship of Indore in order to assume 
the Regency of Baroda (in 1875), the then Maharajah 
aclected Mr. Raghoonath Rao for the Dewanship of 
his State, which at that time was by no means a 
sinecure or a bed of roses.” ‘The then Wolkar was a 
man of strong chqracter, and had cerlain very definite 
notions about his dignity and powers as Ruler of 
Indore; and relations Were not always as cordial as 
they might have been with the GovernotGeneral's 
Agent in Central India, Sir ugh Daly, But Mr. 
Raghoonath Rao won the confidence of the Intter, 
and did es much as his position conld to make neler 
sun smoothly, 

Mr. Raghoonath Rao's administration of faders 
was marked by much ability, zeal and firmness, 
He was above board in his transactions and was re- 
cognised on all sides to be a thoroughly honourable 
minister. When King Edward VII visited Indore as 
Prince of Wales he had a long interview with 
Mr. Raghoonath Rao, and freely exchanged political 
views with regard to Native States, and presented 
the Dewan with a gold medal. In 1881 Mr, Raghoo- 
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‘nath Rao reverted to the Madras Government Service, 
and in 1887, wheh the late Maharajah Holkar ascend- 
ed the masnad,” he requested Mr. Raghoonath Rao 
once more to assume the Dewanship of Indore., Mr. 
Raghoonath Rao was naw in an even more trying 
and delicate position than on the occasion of his pre- 
vious Dewanship. The late Holkar—to put it mildly 
—was 4 Peince of peculiar temperament. Be also 
held some very distinct views as to his powers 
and dignity, and at times would assume an impossible 
attitude, The Government of India naturally did 
not view many of his proceedings with approval, and 
frequently relations became “strained with Sir Lepel 
Griffin, the Governor-General’s Agent in Central 
India, Raghoonath Rao's tact and ability were now 
severely taxed. Sir Lepel Griffin entertained a high 
opinion of him and reposed great confidence in him ; 
and Mr. Raghoonath Rao was abl to conduct politi- 
cal business and internal State affairs as well as was 
possible under the circumstances, In 1888, however, 
he refinquished his Dewanship, and declined to re- 
accept it on subsequent offers being made to him by 
the Maharajah. Among the many reforms he intro- 
duced into the administration of Indore may be 
mentioned the introduction of a Penal Code, a Code of 
Criminal Procedure and a Code of Civil Procedure, all 
of which are still in force. 
PUBLIC WORK AT MADRAS 

Raghoonath Rao shortly afterwards reverted to 

the service of the Madras Government but he did not 
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Jong remnin in his old office of Head Sheristadar, In. 
April 1888, he retired from the service on a pension 
of Rs. 5,000 por annum, the highest’ thon allowed to 
an uncovenanted officer, At this time he was only 57 
years of age, and had still munch strength and vigour 
jeft in him, He settled down first at Mylapore— 
Madras—and then abont 18y4 removed himself to 
Kumbakonam, his family seat, from whencnhe unceas« 
ingly worked for the public good. His work during 
the next thirty years or s0 may be described as the 
work of a man who Joved his country. It proved 
invaluable to its progress in almost every direction, 
In social matters as in political, in religious .as in tom» 
poral affairs, he stood for advance. Though a TLindu 
of Hindus, he was no crude believer in effele dogmas 
and superstitions, Learned himself in Sanslrit, he 
probed rampant social evils and found remedies for 
them in consonance with the received opinions of 
orthodoxy. Thercin he differed from reformers who 
stand for‘ radical changes of (he root and branch type. 
He was, however, not merely a national” refOrmer 
bul alson “rational” reformer, He stood ont for 
commonsense in reform matters, while making every 
allowance for the orthodox (o come, if they chose, by 
the back door of Shastraic texts and formule. Tle, 
however, believed in what he said and did. LHe was 
not a radical, if by radical we mean a revolutionary, 
He was no friend of uprooters of Hindu society or 
the foundations on which itis built. At the same 
time, he was not a reactionary of that stranga type- 
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who.oves a thing because itis sacrosanct with age. 
As a pioneer in the field of social reform Raghoonath 
Rao found it both right and necessary to keep as far 
as possible to the society to which he belonged. That 
was why he.was gentle in his methods, and in fact he 
quoted chapter and verse to his opponents, His 
opponents were of the orthodox type, and it is note- 
worthy, he retained their respect if he did not always 
win their approval or adhesion to the cause that lay 
nearest to his heart. But his spirit was far too in- 
domitable to yield to mere clamour or to interested: 
opposition. The position he took in connection with 
the Age of Consent Bill shows this in an unmistakable 
fashion, There he had to meet not merely orthodox 
opposition but the opposition as well of genuine 
leaders of conservative Hindu society. The heated 
controversy which took place over this simple 
measure shows how far the attitude taken up generally 
by Raghoonath Rao in regard to Hindu social 
reform was just in his days. It also shows how 
cautfous he was in his methods as a pioneer, For 
this the Hindu community owes hima deep debt of 
gratitude. Raghoonath Rao was convinced of the 
justice of the Bill. He was opposed by men of 
greater etanding, of greater dialectical skill than him- 
self, and even greater standing as well in Hindu 
society, but nothing daunted he held to his position 
as only he could. That was the man as a reformer. 
Come what may, he said ; he would not yield in a 
matter of that kind. Though his cousin, the great 
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Sir T. Madhava Rao, took a different view, he 
agreed to differ even from him. It" is this attitude 
that endeared him to progressive India, 
; RELIGIOUS KEEORM 

Raghoonath Rao was as anxious for religious as» 
for social reform. He lived the life of a typically 
religious Hindu. Ie read the holy scriptures of the 
Hindus and wrote up sthall catechisms and books for 
children, He compiled short story books based on 
the Bhagavata for boys and girls. He called his 
religion the “Aryan” religion. He believed that 
Hinduism was an all-embracing religion; and that 
in its fold all persons of every nationality could casily 
come in, He held too that the fundamental concepts 
of Uinduism were quite in keeping with science, and 
that the religious philosophy of the Hindus was some. 
thing unknown to Europe. He was also of opinion that 
Chiristianity, great religion as it is, is at best only ong 
aspect of IIinduism, This, he said, in a philosophi- 
cal sense.” He was no doubl thinking of the personal 
relationship between God and man when ho thade 
this remark. Le not only believed these things, but 
had the boldness to frankly put forward these things 
again and again in his public utterances, ‘The . 
occasions for public speaking were many for him, 
Not a day passed without his presiding at some 
function—religious or social, political or educa. 
tional—and at these he spoke straight to 
the hearts of the people what he thought and 
believed, 
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POLITICAL REFORM 

In politics he was, in modern terminology, a 
“ Moderate.” Gut he was nostickler at old things 
because they were old in politics sny more than in 
religious or social matters and where he felt a change 
was riecessary, he made people in power know it, 
He was one of the originators not only of the Indian 
Social Conference but also of the Indian National 
Congress, in both of which he took an active part for 
along time. He wrote on the questions of the day 
in the papers. Not a day passed, in fact, without a 
letter from him, In this he resembled his cousin 
Sir T. Madhava Rao. Beth believed in propagand- 
istic work. Both gave out freely their views and 
experiences for the benefit of their countrymen and 
the Government, Questions of every kind attracted 
Raghoonath Rao’s attention from single stalk planta. 
tion of paddy seedlings to the proposed reforms of 
Lord Morley and on each of tfese he wrote to the 
Press. He wrote briefly, clearly and conaisely, He 
wasy an ideal newspaper writer. There was little 
verbosity in what he wrote; what he wrote was to 
the point and went straight to the heart of the reader. 
That was one reason why no newspaper editor 
rejected his letters, and why few, if any at all, missed 
the attention of the reading public, 

LAND REVENUE PROBLEMS 

Though he wrote on almost every subject of any 
current interest, he had specialised, so to speak, in 
some particular subjects. These wére briefly—the 
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Land Revenue Policy of the Government of India, 
the economic condition of the country, the education 
of the people, establishment of agricultural banks, the 
organisation by the pcople themselves of their talents 
and resources for their own political advance, the: 
separation of the judicial from the executive functions, 
ete. On these he spoke and wrote with a sanity 
which won for him approbation even from Govern- 
ment. It is not possible to go into all these matters 
here at length, but it is necessary to refer ton few 
at least of these to indicate the tenacily of purpose 
with which Raghoonath Rao fought for progress in 
the political sphere. His interest in the agrarian 
question was great, It started with his career and 
stood unabaicd till his death, When still a young 
man, he rendered signal service by exposing the use 
of torture in the Southern Presidency and ta prevent 
the spoliation of minor inams in the Tanjore district, 
He was a true friend of the ryot and fought for justice 
for him al? through his strenuous life, On the eve of 
the departure of Sir Charles Trevelyan (June 1,360) 
he wrote a long and admirable letter to him on tho 
land tenura of Tanjore and the miraaidars’ right in 
the land, . This pamphlet he reprinted in 18go for 
free circulation, It isa pamphlet full of quaint infor 
mation drawn up ina historical and argumentative 
fashion. Reaghoonath Rao dovelops his position in a 
masterly fashion and shows that ovivast right in Tan- 
jore is vested in the mdrasidar and not in the sovercign. 
The genesis of this Ictter is rather curious, Sir 
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Charles wanted to introduce, if he had continued in 
office, a settlement in Tanjore by which landed pro- 
perty might be rendered secure, interference of 
Government servants with the mfrasidars avoided 
and just opportunity for augmenting the Government 
revenues los, He asked Raghoonath Rao for his 
views. The result was the letter referred to herein. 
In this letter, which is of great, interest even now, he 
proposed a full scheme of settlement which (is it ne- 
cessary to state ?) has not so far received the attention 
it deserves, That is one reason why Tanjore has 
been losing its name—and what is worse its tenantry 
as well, “I beg to assure* Your Excellency,” said 
Raghoona th Rao in 1860, ‘that my proposal, if carried 
out would not tend to lower the Government revenue, 
would make it certain and permanent, would make 
the landlords wealthy and independent and of 
great assistance to Government.” Sir Charles unhap- 
pily left the Presidency immediatel} after the despatch 
of this letter to him. He got himself stranded over 
the Inpome-tax Bill. On his way home, he wrote to 
Raghoonath Rao aletter which shows what he would 
have done if he had continued at the helm of affairs 
at Madras for some time longer. ‘On your main 
point, * he wrote from Galle on 27th June, 1860, 
"T entirely agree with you. Where landed property 
is found to exist I would do all I could to confirm and 
develop it. And where it does not exist every neces- 
sary means should be taken to create it. I see no 
objection to the arrangements proposed by you for 
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the completion of tha Iand revenue settlement of 
Tanjore.” If Raghoonath Rao’s: views had been 
adopted, Tanjore would have fared differently in 
recent years. 

*" LAND ASSESSMENTS IN MADRAS 

In later days Raghoonath Rao returned again 
and again to the agrarian question. In the contro- 
versy over land assessments in Madias, during Lord 
Curzon’s time, he figured prominently. The letters 
he published on this subject in the Madras news- 
papets are typical of the clear thinking and close 
reasoning he always displayed in his polemical efforts. 
He convinced the Madraé Government of the utter 
impossibilily of their sticking strictly to the theory 
ot their settlement. Jiven so stout a champion of 
official figures and ways as the Péonser found it 
impossible to defend Government, 

Raghoonath Rao returned to this subject again, 
In 1908, as President of the Tanjore District Asso- 
ciation, he thus referred to it in a public address pre 
sented to Sir Arthur Lawley then Governor of 
Madras :—~ 


While the India Government has rolled npon tho statonont 
of tho Madras reports that tho land-tax ropresonta ono half of 
tho twonty por cont, of the cross produce, tho soltlomant rooordsy 
show that for wot lands {t amounts to not lows than 44 por cont. 
thoroof. Owing to tho incorrootnoss of the oatimate of gross 
outturns of lund, the proflt caloulatod ja raisod considerably 
higher leaving vory little to the agrioulturtab and disabling him 
aud roduoing hly atay!ng power whonovor thora fa a failure of 
rains, 


He referred to the same question in his evidence 
before the Decentralisation Commission. He there 
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explained his position briefly by saying, that the 
share taken by Goyernment in Tanjore, according to 
the Re-settlemeng record, was proved to be 28 per 
cent. “In reality,” he added “it 4s not less than 
§o per cent. of the gross produce for, if the gross’ pro- 
duce was over-estimated, cultivation expenses were 
under-estimated and the net profit thereby rose to a 
fictitious figure and half of it was fixed as the Govern- 
ment share’ or assessment or land-tax.” 

Raghoonath Rao did not leave matters there. He 
went into the question as to how this had happened. 
How came this to be? What contributed to this 
juggling with figures? Mr. Raghoonath Rao tried to 
probe this question. He set it down to the Secretariat 
system. He thought it was becoming more and more 
the fashion in the Secretariats to view public ques- 
tions apart from the interests and feelings of the 
people whom they vitally affected. “They very 
often,” he said solemnly, “ consider* matters, irrespec- 
tive of the consideration of the results affectiag the 
good fgeling and happiness of the people. The Gov- 
ernment is certainly impersonal. The result of the 
administration is judged upon its capacity to raise 
larger revenues.” Raghoonath Rao attacked this. 
‘soulless, impersonal sytem of Government—call it 
What you will, He was so true a friend of India that 
he wished the Government of India to be not a mere 
machine but a true King in the land—a King endowed 
with eyes to see and ears to hear so that it may act 
rightly, justly and equitably with the masses of the 

22 
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country, who are among the poorest of the poor in 
the world. , . 
INDIAN FAMINES 4 

Closely connected with land assessment is the 
question of famines. Ragboonath Rao held the view 
that ‘a fixed land tenure and remunerative public 
works will alone save India from the occurrence of 
future famines.” This view he came to after a wide 
and varicd experience of thirty years’’ work og a 
revenue officer in some of the best districts of Madras, 
To this subject he had devoted a pamphlet of some 
26 pages, in which he set out his theme in his own 
simple but striking manrer, Ie wrote this pamphlet 
on the eve of the great famine of 1876, from the effects 
of which some parts of Tndia have not yct recovered, 
Twenty-three years later India experienced another 
famine, Then he turned his thoughts once more to 
the subject. 

In discussing Che question at length, Raghoonath 
Kao reverted to the question of land agsesaments and 
showed its bearing on the famine problem, THe,deve» 
Joped his position in the following paragraphs which 
we have reproduced here +-— 


Thold that unt!l property In land fx woknowlodged and up. 
held by Govornmont, the Indian soil will not bo improved, ' 
dospite tho model farms, tho Agricultural Dopartmnont of the 
‘Governmont of India, Agrloultival Gazottes and similar works, 
On this point, an_omlnent Tngllsh nobloman, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, anys “Whore landed property la found to oxlet, I 
would do all [ could to confirm and develop It; and whore It 
doos not exist, ovory nocossary maans should bo tnkon to oronte 
- it.” What has beon the praotlos? The Anglo-Indian Govern. 
ment his been aystematloally destroying every right in conneo- 
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tion with property in land, notwithstanding the repeated orders 
of the Home authorities to the contrary. ° a 

The process of extinction of property in land, successfully 
commenced in the beginning of the nineteenth century, has been 
steadily progressiag and many of the settlements which had 
been considered permanent, with or withput evidence, has been 
declared non-permanent, Hence the apathy of every one 
having anything to do with cultivation, to give back tc’ the soil 
what is takene from it and the charge against the past genera- 
tions of “ignorance and reoklessness” isnot deserved by them, 
‘They fully knew, and the present generation fully understands, 
the theory of the exhaustion of the soil. They certainly know 
how to manure their field and why they should do s0; but they 
would not®apply the remedy, fdr they do not expect to be 
‘benefited thereby, 

To remedy this evil, we must strike at the root. The 
largest source of revenue in India haa always been and still 
unfortunately is land. It should be most openly and solemnly 
Geolared to be private property subject only to payment of tax 
to Government, 

The tax should be declaredeto consist of a fixed proportion 
of its net produce, that is, a fixed quantity of grain, ‘hia fixed 
proportion should not exceed 1/3 of the net produce, the other 
2/3rds being left to the landlord, The market value of this 1/3 
afiould be collected as the land-tax, Oonvért the value of the 
fixed portion of the fixed net produce at the average of the 
market rates of the past as many years as you please, provided 
you exolude the extraordinary years Fix the average rate thus 
obtained, ax the rate of commutation for the coming year, Omit. 
the first year's rate of the last series of years, and add in its 
place the rate of the last year. Then, akain, find out the average, 
If this average does not considerably differ from the last average, 
make no alteration in the commutation rate for the €oming year; 
but, jf it materially differ, then adopt the average rate as the 
rate for the next year, This done, the ryot will know what he 
has to pay to the Government and will feel a desire to increase 
the produce of the land in hopes ofappropriating all the increase 
‘to himaelf which He obtains by his labour and investment, 
Inconsiderable fluctuations in the market price should be omit- 
ted from oaloulation, What is inconsiderable should be once 
ifor all deolared by Government, I would declare any fluotua~ 
ition within 25 per cent. elther way as inconsiderable.” 


If this is so, why do natives of India invest their 
money in land? To that Raghoonath Rao has his 
vanswer to give. They invest in land not for profit but 
‘simply to secure it against robbery. Investment in 
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stocks and shares is still forcign to this country and 
the reason for it is the want of credit facilities, which ,, 
again, is due to want of a sense of gecurity in the 
people in anything other than land, which is tangibly 
immovable and cannot he Josi. If this reasoning is 
not correct, “ why," asks Raghoonath ‘Rao, “ is 
not British capital expended in the purchase of large 
tracts of Iand in Madras and Bombay?” If assoss. 
ments were really as light as stated this wolild have 
been the case, but as they are not, the thing has 
never come to pass, Coffee and tea lands, it is 
needless to add, stand one an altogether different 
footing. : 
WOREST ADMINISTRATION 

Still another subject in which Raghoonath Rao 
took much interest was forest administration. ‘Times 
without number he referred to this subject in his 
letters to the Press. He held the view—the view pro 
mulgated by the Government of Sndin—thai minor 
forests are intended for communal and agricultural 
purposes and ought tobe conserved by the Revenue 
Department quite indepeudently of the Forest Depart. 
ment as such. This simple and just rule has not 
been maintained in most districts much to the detri- 
ment to the rights of the agricultural community. Its 
rights and priviloges have been, he says in ona place, 
systematically ignored, its pasture lands and 
its cultivation implements have been taken away and 
ita communal property denied to it, The result has 
been, he adds in another pathetic sentence, very great 
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‘injury to the agricultural population in the shape of 
loss of cattle, fuel, grass, green manures, etc. A juster 
view has prevailed in Madras, and the Forest Pancha- 
‘yat system has been the result of the persistent agita- 
tion carriedeon in the matter by Raghoonath Rao and 
men of his stamp in the years gone by. 
MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
Upoh other subjects he held views equally défi- 
vnite. THe following sums up many letters of his to 
‘the public Press during half of a century of his retired 
‘life — 


The land asaeasment is too Meavy. The penal provisions of 
the salt-tax are cruel to the poorest of the people. For the sake 
of the Abkari revenue, drunkenness is increased. The income- 
tax ia badly administered, The water-rate laws are not juat and 
are enforced unduly harshly. The Land Encroachment Aot is 
apiece of legislation believed by all people to be perfectly 
unnecessary and subversive of all the rights of people long 
enjoyed by them. The rules for the management of Hindu 
religious institutions require modification as shown by the 
experience of the past half a century. , 


One other thing deserves to be noted in this 
conection. Both study and habit had made him a 
constructive critic. He never tried to pull down for 
the mere fun of doing so; he also tried to build on 
‘the vacant spot, If he said that desire for increased 
Abkari revenue increased drunkenness, he also point- 
-ed that the revenue might be got without recourse to 
heroic remedies, He held that customs and excise 
‘duties may be raised as much to prevent drunkenness 
as to augment revenue, while local option may be 
allowed to the people. He strongly held ta the view 
‘that shops near places of worship and public 
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instruction should not be allowed, These ata 
yet far too common, and if that is so, thore 
seems to be point in his observation that locak 
option. is necessary to check this unfortunate 
tendency of allowing the haphazard location of shops, 
Bofore leaving this subject, it might be well to add 
that Raghoonath Rao's letters and correspondence 
show that he felt fairly often that the British Govern+ 
ment in India ran its machinery on absolutely safe 
lines, though always timid and afraid, in consequence, 
of change. It is inferable also that he fell that it 
somewhat partook of the character of a“ soulless 
bureaucracy "so much so that he often sighed for 
the good old ways of the “defunct Enst India 
Company," Ele was no " impatient idealist ” of the 
modern type. He felt far too keenly all the same 
that things must change fast enough for progress all 
round, if Governmert was to keep abreast of the 
growth of public opinion in the country, 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

This brings us lo a rather important point, How 
far did. Raghoonath Rao believe in representative 
ingtitutions ? Did he believe in anything like a de- 
mocratic Government for India ?"* Did he think that 
‘the educated classes did nol represent the masses ? 
Did he want class or communal representation or a 
representation based on wider grounds or principles, 
such as 4 high property qualification, ete, ? Did he 
think that Christians and Mohammedans should be 
swamped by Hindus or the latter should invariably 
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yield to the clamours of the minorities ? “These are 
all interesting quéstions for the simple reason that 
answers to them’ would show what an old world 
Indian friend of the British Government and an un 
sparing critie of his own countrymen thought of 
them of all, Raghoonath Rao, to start with, never 
thought that the Government of his time was caring 
as much for the opinion of respected Indian leaders 
ashe thought they should. On one occasion he 
said :— 


At present, the Government of India haw great difficulty 
in making their measures and motives genorally understood 
and in correcting erronsous opinions of people thereon, & 
faot wall known to the people as well as totherulers, [tb 
is absolutely necessary that this difficulty should be re- 
moved as speedily as possible, The best means to remove 
it, is no doubt, to obtain the opinions 6n administrative 
Measures and proposals for action of those qualified to advise 
Government. Government used to do so invariably about 
80 yeara ago. ‘This process has fallen into disuse of late. 
The formality of this prooess may have continued partially, bud 
the weight which used tobeattached to the opinions elicited 
has heen vanishing, Hence the difficuty above referred to has 
been on the increase, I entirely agree with the sentiment ex- 
prossed in paragraph 4 of the said letter, vz. “Suck advice and 
opinion as are thus obtained are the indispensable foundation 
uporwhich good administration is built up, and the regular oon~ 
sultation of persons qualified to give them is part of the neces- 
sary proosdure of Government” This is nonew idea. It was the 
principle of the ancient Hindu rulers, well known to the people 
and fully appreciated by both the rulers and the ruled. With 
thé ornsade against the village governments, systomotically 
commenced & generation ago and against the Atirasi, the tle 
which used to bind the ruled and the rulers has been loosened 
and they now do not know each other, 


There is considerable truth in that grave com- 
plaint of his as any one who knows the ancient history 
of this land can bear testimony to. He criticised for 
the same reason the Indian National Congress organi- 
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zation sevirely for beginning at the top instead of al 
the bottom. We was for councils from the village 
upwards to the Central Government. [le was not 
for communal or class representation as such, though 
he was for “making liberal concessiovs to Moham. 
medans and Christians", [le was for no high 
property qualification and he favoured the election of 
* specially literate” men. So high a valws he set on: 
education that he was prepared to declare a graduate’ 
of any University qualified for voting, irrespective of 
property qualification, 

In the highest council of all, namely the Legisla- 
tivo Council, he did not fe'vour an official majority, He 
was one of the few who severely criticised paragraph 
Zo in Sir Watold Stuart's (Seerctary to the Govern. 
ment of India) letter on Lord Morley’s Reform pro» 
posals lo the local Governments, In thal paragraph 
the Government of India’s view is thus expressed ~— 


‘Tho genoral prinoiple to be borne in mind fs, as slroady 
stated, that tho widost ropresontation should be given to 
Glasses, sdos and interests, subject to the gondltlon that an 
oifolal majority mitat bo maintained, 5 


This paragraph caught the eye of Raghoonath 
Rao, who thus caulerized it: - 


Tam unablo Go undoratand tho prinaiple, tha uagoaglty and 
the wisdom of the oMloial majority in the Legislative Qounolls, 
Rather than malntain 1b and make tho Vounoll a fareo, tb is 
better to make a rule that la ausox in whiah the Government 
may not have a majority of votes, [é alall aurry ont the views 
of the minority on tho responsibility of the hoad of Gavornmont, 
Suok a rula would ba a valuable one coleusing several important 
offloors of Government from attendance at the Counoil, noglact- 
ing tholr own dutloa for whieh the people pay tham handsome 
remuneration, and altting in the Counsell room, linprisoned and 
directed to hold up thelr hands whon called upon by the 
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Government to do so, We have no party goversfment in India. 
The majority do nq get the plums of service, The declaration 
mow made that a law was passed by the Legislature {a a mis- 
nomer and is realfy not true. 


Later on in the same letter hé adds :— 


The Governor may have the option to adopt the Views of 
the majority @r of the minority aa he thinks fit. In this scheme, 
the contrivance for having an official majority disappears and 
the atigman that Logislative Councils are nothing but a farce 
will disappear. 


e INTEREST IN DUCATION 

Raghoonath Rao’s interest in education was 
great. He was the friend of the aspiring student. 
He was the guide of the helplesss youth who knew 
none in the city to guide him. He was the monitor 
of many a promising boy.” When he saw a boy on 
the beach, at school or at play, he tarried a while 
and spoke to him. That wasa habit he shared with 
his great cousin Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao. He was 
the founder in reality of what is now the Kumba- 
konam College. It grew out ofa small class which 
Was opened by Raghoonath Rao for giving instruc. 
tion in English to the sons of his friends and neigh- 
bouts. An English public hospital was also established 
at Kumbakonam, mainly through his exertions, In 
after life, he never declined an invitation to preside 
ataschool function. He religiously accepted such 
duty and discharged it faithfully and conscientiously. 
He preached the gospel of duty for duty’s sake even 
to the young. He described it as the highest ideal 
to be striven for in this world ; the highest religion 
that the Indo-Aryans had evolved, The boy that 
passed under his eye never forgot him. His spell 
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was cast “on him for ever; it never broke, 
Such was his influence on successive generations of 
the youth of Southern India that it might, with 
justice. be said that he moulded it to no small extent. 
Much of the social advance that Madras has scen 
during the past thirty years may be sct down to some 
extent at least to Raghoonath Rao's influcnce on its 
youth, 
GOVERNMEN''S APPRECIATION « 

One like Raghoonath Rao could not bui catch 
the cye of the rulers of the land. They showed 
marked regard for him and his opinions. Special 
interviews were accorded to him} special visits were 
paid to him and special requisitions for his views on 
current questions were sent to him by the highest in 
the Jand almost throughout the whole period of his 
retired life. He wasmadca “Dewan Bahadur" a 
title which fitted him admirably and stuck to him 
admirably foo. For once the ¢ille fitted the man and 
the man the title, He was invited to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Decentralisation, 
which he did ina strikingly original manner, The 
distinction of C. S, 1 was then conferred on him. 

Sir Arthur Lawley at the investilure ceremony, 
unhesitatingly described him as, in the opinion of 
European and Indian, official and non-official, * the 
true friend of India,” 

He was also nominated a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council. As a legislator, he did in a short 
while much useful work by drawing the attention of 
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Government to certain anomalies, for which due 
attention was segured, if not exactly promised. His 
colleagues in Council treated him ,with the utmost 
stespect and the Government felt that in him they had 
a true friend ef the people and an honourable critic of 
Government, 

GENERAL TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Kind &nd courteous, acéessible alike to the rich: 
and the poor, the cultured and the uncultured, 
Raghoonath Kao led a simple and unostentatious life. 
Rising at 3 A.M. every day, he performed his self- 
appointed tasks with a regulgrity which, perhaps more 
than any other, kept up the vigour of his body and 
mind practically unimpaired to the last day of his life. 
Besides discharging his various public duties —~includ- 
ing in later days the duties of President of 
the District Association of Tanjore, Vice-President 
of the Agricultural Assoctation at Kumbakonam, 
\etc.—he managed a Jarge estate on which he 
paid Rs. 10,000 annually to Government, 
besides a large number of charitable  institu- 
tions, some founded by his father, and some by him- 
self and consisting of chatérams, travellers’ bungalows, 
temples and agraharams. He spent annually a large 
amount on public and charitable purposes. His 
charity ‘Was non-sectarian. He was the true friend 
‘of the needy and the indigent of every caste, creed 
and community. He was, in a word, mindful alike of 
the interests of the Hindu, Mahommedan, Panchama 
and the poor, 
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AS PREACHER, TEACHER AND CITIZEN 

Raghoonath Rao preached ‘AB he went and 
tanght as he spoke, fe was re trie citizen of the 
world, Though he said hard things, there was no 
rancour behind his words, There was the true spirit 
of sincerity about what fell from him, — Through+ 
out his long career, there was never the slightest 
suspicion against his integrity. [is private life was 
a simple, unblemished one, and he was held in the 
highest csteem by people everywhere in Southern 
India, Ue had age, experience and wealth at his 
command, and his habits of Jife gave him ample 
opportunities to be of benefit to his fellow-beings. 
He fought their battles for them in the social, 
religious and’ political fields. Ue stood for their 
rights with a tenacity of purpose which surprised 
those who had known him only in his gentler 
moments, And he argued the case for (hem with a 
wealth of detail anda richness of illustration that 
anticipitited the objections of their adversaries, One 
like him could not bat be the beloved of his Seople, 
Ee was their “ Grand Old Man of Southern India,” 
* Perhaps few of you have been privileged to see 
Dewan Bahadur Raghoonath Rao,” snid the late 
Mr, Ranade in his address to the Social Conference 
at Lahore in December 1893. “Ilo is the father and 
the patriarch of this movement. The respect due to 
ago and rank and education is sanctified in his casu by 
the charm of a highly spiritual life, a temper go 
sweet, a heart so warm and sympathetic, that LC am 
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net exaggerating when I say that many, of you. 
might well undertake a pilgrimage all the way to 
Madras to see him, once in your life. ” 
AS PUBLICIST AND AUTHOR 

»» Raghoonath Rao could never sit idle when there 
was need to adt. He spoke, wrote, and acted as and! 
when required. Early in life he cultivated the habit 
of writing what he thought worth keeping a record of. 
Spme of his Bamphlets contain shrewd observations, 
some others Show the close reasoning he employed in 
fighting hiscase. One on Organization is a most 
impressive one. On the religious side, he wrote com- 
mentaries on the Bhagavad Gita, the Bhagavata and 
the Rig Veda. Pamphlets on social reform he wrote 
many. One of these on Hindu Marriages attained 
more than local fame. Others on sea voyage, widow 
re-marriage, infant marriage, etc., created great stir. 
His connection with the Madras Press was an honour- 
able one. He was one of the firs® to start a weekly 
newspaper in that town. It was the one ,that in- 
later days developed into the Hindu of to-day. He 
wrote in a simple, chaste and crisp style. He 
‘hit hard when the occasion required it. When 
on the contrary praise was deserved, he never 
denied it to any one—no, not even to Government. 
He wrote daily, nay hourly, to the Madras Press 
on every conceivable topic. He was one of the 
most bard working, thinking politicians that India 
possessed in recent years. He was never wearied of 
work, He would have been most miserable if he had. 
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nothing tg do. But that was a contingency that never 
occurred in his case. Tor ha worked as he sat, 
walked or talked, In conversatign, he was wise, 
witty and polite... Wilfrid Blunt in his Reminiscences 
wrote admiringly of his wit and his conversational) 
powers: “ His conversation might bave been that 
of a Socrates Whom in person he much resembled.” 
Recalling the interesting interview he had with 
Raghoonath Rao, Blint wrote: “I wish I could 
recall all his good storics, all his wise opinions 
and illustrations, There are not a dozen men in the 
Touse of Commons who could hold their own with 
himin talk.” He could give a potnt to any one in 
any walk of life. Ile was ready with shrewd observa. 
tions. He was rarely outwitted. Though frank him. 
self toa degree, he never could be taken in by the 
pretended frankness of an opponent, He could see 
through such game quickly and make short work of 
him by a few sharp questions going to the root of the 
matter. Asa magistrate he was as much feared as 
respected and loved. 
HOME Lith 

In his home life, he"was simple, A more loving © 
husband there could not have been in Hindu India 
during his time. Mra, Raghoonath Rao was a Indy 
rich in resource, full of the gentleness of her sect, and 
equal to the best that was expected of her by her. 
husband, They were a couple universally liked, 
They both lived to a lorfy age and both died univers 
sally mourned, The wife predeceased the husband 
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by a year or so. Raghoonath Rao, though he lost in 
her his help-matg, took the event as became a true 
Indian. He himself continued in his customary mode 
of life till he was called away et Kumbakonam on 
the 3rd May 1912, He died, full of honouts and 
years, in fhe plenitude of his fame, universally 
cespected and deeply mourned by all who knew him, 


Gourishanker Oodeshanker 
UDGED by any standard the namd of Gonti- 
shanker Oodeshanker deserves an honoured place 
among indigenous statesmen. Mon like Sir Salar Jung 
and Sir T, Madhava Rao found their opportunities in 
such first class Indian States like Hyderabad, Mysore 
or Ttavancore and their operations on an extensive 
scale naturally attracted wide attention and they 
worked more or less ina blaze of public recognition. 
But in the minor States of Feudatory India there 
were not wanting men whose labours on behalf of 
their States wete no less arduous. They were destined 
to work quietly and unostentatiously withont attract. 
ing thal notice which is sometimes the prerogative 
of sheer magnitude. «But both in the complexity of 
their problems and in the need for delicate handling 
of situations, big and small States are alike. Gouri 
shanker found the State of Bhavnagar in chaos when 
he entered service in the twenties of the Inst century, 
and he Jeft it afler fifly-seven years of unbroken gers 
vice, a well ordered and prosperous Stale. Such 
devoted service to a State coupled with great tact in 
management of affairs deserves to be recorded in any 
book of Indian Statesmen, 
Bor at Gogo in Kathiawar on the 2tst August 
1803, Gourishanker altended a Vernacular School in 
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his native place and received the usual education of 
those days, At ,the age of séventeen he entered the 
service of the Bhavnagar Durbar, being employed im 
the Political Department on a salary of Rs, 25 a 
month. It was not long before he attractéd the 
notice of th& head of the department, Desai Shevaka- 
ram Rajaram who was so impressed with the work 
and ability of Gourishanker that he appointed him as 
his confidential assistant. In this office practically the 
whole re¥enue management of a division came into 
his hands. As good luck would have it he had not 
to wait long to prove his mettle. The story of his 
brilliant career and his suceessive achievements is told 
with engaging vividness in Mr. Sorabji Jihangir’s 
“Representative Men of India.” About this time, , 
says Mr. Sorabji, 


Some disputes arose amongat the Kathi Kermans, a lawless 
tribe mhabiting the Kundla Pergunna, and, as a result, the 
country was laid waste, villages were destroyed, and the 
peaceable peasant population of the Sountry put to the sword, 
Those were days when the duties of officials were not confined 
to mere routine labour, but when every man was obliged to 
oarry arms, and to know how to use them if occasion required, 
at this oritioal juncture Mr. Gourishunker was not found 
wanting. He conneoted himself with the Sebandi, the military 
foroe of the State, kept watch night and day, and acted so 
vigorously against the disturbers of the peace that quiot 
was soon reatored and the collection of the revenue was 


secured, 

The services he rendered on this occasion recom- 
mended him to the notice of the then reigning Chief, 
H. H, Vijayashingji, who directly appointed him to 
conduct an important appeal in the British ‘Court at 
Surat. The facts of the case are worth noting as 

23 
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they have an important bearing on the future of the- 
Stata. They may be narrated thus in the words of 
Mr. Soralji himsulf :-— 


In tho daolining Yours of Vakatusinghjl, tho fathor of His 
Highnowa Vijayashing}i, tho Britiah Govornmout had deprived 
tha State of its civil and oriminal jurisdloulyn ovor tho 
villages, inoluding tho onpltal jtsolf, which paid” tributs to the 
Poshwa; and in 1816 arogulation way passed by whish the 
Ohisf himself was made amonablo to the oivil and criminal 
jaws ofthe British Governmont. ‘This change in tho statue 
of tho Chief seriously afooted his influenco with twa aubjoots, 
and involyod lnm in troubles which woro moat galling to a man 
in bis position, Ono offeot of tho loas of jurisdlatios was, that 
ho waa compolled to dofond suits brought against him in Britlah 
Courta by his own subjects Those who are acquainted with the 
valuo attached by Native Ohtofs to porsonal dignity, will readily 
undorstend how frritathng this provision must havo boon, and 
how roluotantly the Ohief muafbave noknowlodged the powor 
af tho British authorities to try mattars in which ho was oon« 
oornad, But his foolings hud to givo way to tho foroo of 
olronmatunoos, nnd thus it happonod that a Bhavnagar morchant 
brought on action againat hin fn tho Olvil Oourt at Ahmedabad 
for the num of Ra, £1,77,500, atlogod to havo boon lont to tho 
Maharaja Vakatasinghjl Tho caso was honrd In 1825 bofore 
Mr, Jonos, tho Ziltsh Judgo of Abwodabad, who pnasod n dooroe 
in favour of tho Ghiof, Against thin dovislon the plaintil jn 
tho onso appoalod in the Sudday Adaulat at Surat, and whon 
tho question of jurisdiotfon was minutely gone Into, tho Ohlof's 
vase wast 8o ably udvooatod by Mr, Gourishanker, that iy the 
ond tho British Governmont was conpolled to pass a speolal 
Rogwintion by virtue of which dho anit wise dismissed, 


In this connection Gourishanker had to stay in 
Surat for three years, during which time he looked 
after the interesta of Bhavnagar in various other 
ways as Well. Apart from the proceedings in court 
he had also to settle some disputes which had arisen 
regarding the relations of the Bhavnagar State with 
the British Government; and he was employed by 
the Thakore Saheb to conduct the correspondence in 
this matter. He was also entrusted with the revenue 
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‘management of the Daskroi Mahal and he filled this 
office with distinction for four years from 1830. 

Amongst other matters he was charged with the 
settlement of some troubles which’ had arisen owing 
to the ravages of the Khasia Kolis of the Mahawa 
Pergunna. The Bhavnagar Durbar was desirous of 
expelling these turbulent individuals from the State, 
and with, that end in view.Mr. Gourishanker was 
despatched to Bombay to seek the aid and co-opera- 
tion of ‘the British Government. He stayed in 
Bombay for about six months, and so well fulfilled 
his mission that soon after his return to Bhavnagar, 
‘towards the close of 1839, he was appointed Assistant 
‘Karbhari or Dewan of the State, which position he 
occupied until 1846, being principally-engaged during + 
the time in settling disputes arising between the 
political and regulation districts, In 1847 he was 
appointed Dewan. 

As Dewan of Bhavnagar Gourishanker had to 
-deal with a multitude of cases each demanding his 
imreediate attention. They are all told with vivid 
impressiveness by Mr, Sorabji from whose sketch of 
Gourishanker we have taken the liberty to draw at 
some length. As was the case with many Indian States 
-of those days the Bhavnagar Durbar maintamned a 
large force of Arab mercenaries for the protection of 
its territories. These troops were a source of great 
-expense and contributed in no small degree to the 
financial embarrassment which called for Gouri+ 
-Shanker's attention when he assumed office, 
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Some yours proviously, the Thakoro VakateInghji had passed 
& guarintoo to Nasir, tho yemadar of the iorco, for a vory largo 
sum of monoy, and tho pay of the troops boing alae grontly in 
arrears owing to the want ot funds, an onormous debt had 
soonmulated, In 1836 the descendants of Nuair, finding that 
thore was no chanoo ofthe dobt boing liquidated, adoptod the 
bold coyrao of solaing by foros tho Mhown distriot, ono of the 
fafrost portions of the Stato, as soaurity for tholr olaim, The 
Durbar waa too mugh in tho powor of Arab afivonturers to 
offor any offootual roslatanco to this lawlosa proceeding; and 
tho uaurpors woro onatilod to oatablish tholr supramagy so 
offovtually, that oven tho Stato ofloor loosted In tho distriot 
waa continually aubjoctod to gil kinds of freitation ugg ingult at 
thoir hands, 


Nor were the Arabs the only persons 40 whom: 


the State was indebted, 
For yours tha Durbar had boon {nourring debts to varlous 
eoplo, until at length the aolvonoy of thu State booamo serious. 
ly alfootod, In addition to tho olaim of tho Arabs, whioh 
fimountod to an onormous #um, as much aa Ra, £6,00,000 was 
duo in othor quarters, prinolpally to nionoy-londora and mor. 
chante who had mado ndvanoos to tha raloré of Bhavnagar. 


Amongst many things which tended to increase 
the financial embarrassments under which the pro- 
vinee laboured, there was a drain of about Rs, {,500 
a month from the State Exchequer on account of no 
leas than seventy mohosuls, or summonses, served upon 
it by the Political Agent for as many claims and guits, 
which were either pending or had been adjudged 
against the State. The payment of these fecs was 
not only an indignity, but in the impecunions condi. 
tion of the territory it was a real hardship, No sooner 
had Mr. Gourishanker assumed the reins of office than 
he directed his attention to these and other avils. 


under which tho administration suffered, 


The formidable claims of the Araba wore examined, and 
immediate ateps wore taken to rellove the Stato ofa diffloulty 
which at one time threatened ite very oxiatenoe, besida being a 

tanding menace to the Thakore’s authority, By degrees thiy. 
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Javge debt was paid off, and in 1851 Mr. Gourishanken had the 
aatistaction of seeing the Mhowa district reatored to the 
uninterrupted authdtity of the Prince. The other oreditors of 
the Government wore also dealt with, and in the course of « fe 
yoara their dlaims were all either paid off or amicably settled, 
and thus the State was rescued from avery serious pecuniary 
position, whioh if {é had been allowed to continue might have 
resulted in the Interference of the British Government. 


While engaged in all these, transactions Gouri- 
shanker did not lose sight of the important question 
of the Mahosul fees which were a constant source of 
anxiety. ,Colonel Lang, the then Political Agent of 
Kathiawar, was officially addressed on the subject, 
and he was so impressed with the justice of the appli- 
cation made to him, that he withdrew all the moho- 
suls, and the State was thenceforth permanently freed 
from a distasteful and vexatious levy, which had 
given rise to much annoyance and difficulty. 

These settlements were important achievements 
tending to free the State from the serious complica. 
tions into which it had fallen, There was another 
matter more important still, Kathiawar, as 
Mr. Sorabji rightly points out, is an aggr&gation of 
petfy principalities, the territories of which overlap 
cand mingle with one another in a way often difficult 
to know where one State begins and the other ends. 
The Bhavnagar State, for instance “ is surrounded by 
seven hundred different boundaries and boundary 
questions have ever formed a fruitful subject of dis- 
pute in the history of the State.” Gourishanker after 

‘great trouble and years of toil succeeded in+ the end 
da obtaining a clear and permanent definition of the 
boundaries. 
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Yet another matter which called for Gouri- 
shanker’s immediate attention was with reference to 
the claim prepared by H. H. The NaWab of Junagad 
of certain villages, seventy six in number, which are 
in absolute possession of Bhavnagar. Aftgr lengthened’ 
investigations Major le Grand Jacob reported in 
favour of Junagad. Bhavnagar was ordered to restore 
some of the villages, bat subsequently ths Bombay 
Government—dceeming it inadvisable {0 compel 
Bhavnagar to give up the jurisdiction which it had 
so long enjoyed over this territory—directed the 
Political Agent to make a valuation of the revenue of 
the villages, with a view to the payment of a 
subsidy of an equal amount by Bhavnagar to 
Junagad. Goutishanker represented the Bhavnagar 
state in the making of this valuation and succeeded in 
convincing Col, Lang, the Political Agent, that 
Junagad’s claim was, inadmissible, 


Evontually, through Colonal Lang's modlation, the subjoot 
was yoferred to arbitration, and a subsidy of Ras, 9,000 only was 
adjudged In favor of Junagad, and tho Junugnd'’s olay for 
tho said villagos was flnally disallowed. By this transaotion, 
mainly through Mx. Gourishankar's exortlons, terstory at 
prosont ylolding a rovenuo of throo lakhs of rupoos waa pro» 
served to Bhavnagar. 

Another and even more successful achievement 
Was carried through by Gourishanker in a similar 
matter, This question referred to a large portion of the 
Bhavnagar State, comprising 116 villages, which had 
been taken under British protection in 1815, owing to: 
@ misunderstanding of the act committed by a former 


Chief, through his over-zeal in the cause of the Hindu 
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religion, Some years after. his accession to office, 
the Dewan directed his efforts to the recovery of this 
territory, and With that end in view addressed repeat- 
ed representations to the British’ authorities, The 
claims of the Bhavnagar Durbar for years met with 
no satisfactory response, but ultimately in 1866, dur- 
ing the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere, this tract of 
country was restored to the Bhavnagar jurisdiction. 

Gougishanker was mainly responsible for the 
many improvements effected in the State. Previous 
to 1856 there was not a school in the whole of 
Kathiawar worth the name, Over a dozen schools 
in the city of Bhavnagar ifself and over a hundred in 
the whole State were started in his regime, 

Other improvements effected* in his regime 
deserve mention, 


The Dewan alao greatly improved the revenue system, and 
rendered eminent service to the poorer class of cultivators 
by doing away with many ot the imposts which are oxacted 
from cultivators in Native States under different pretenoes, and 
which, in the hands of unscrupulous officials, are a powerful 
means of oppression. A Survey establishment ha# baen intro- 
duged under the superintendence of an able officer, and a survey 
of all the land in the State has been mada on the British Gov- 
ernment system, The judiolal administration was also reconsti-~ 
tuted during Myr, Gourishanker's tenure of offioe, A complete 
code of laws, constructed on the lines of the British Penal 
Oode, but adapted to local oustoms and requirements, was 
modelled, and regular Courts were established. ‘the police 
force was likewise pub in an efficient condition, and dacolts, 
who had formerly defied the Jaw with impunity, were run down 
and brought to juatice, ‘To Mr, Gourishanker was also duo the 
establishment of an efficient and woll organized gaol in Bhay- 
nagar, the system of discipline observed being based on that in 
vogue in the gaols of the Presidenoy Lown, 


Mr. Sorabji, writes in high terms of Gouti- 
shanker’s services to the City of Bhavnagar in 
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particular which rapidly-rose in importance ag a com- 
mercial centre equipped with every advantage thet 
the best modern cily administration should give. 


An,oMolont Publio Works Dopartmont, outabliahad some , 
yonrs aincs by Mr, Gourishankor, and placed undge the suporine 
tondonvo of a compotont Buvopoan anginoor, wah direatod to 
provide tho olty with urgent roquitomonta. Ono of tho prinoipal 
of thoso raqnuiromonts was tha provislon of a plontiful wator 
supply. ‘Thiela brought from a rivoraixtoon mos diatant, by 
moans of nounal, ond it ig atovod ina largo rosarvolr gn tho heart 
of the Clty, whonco ft te distributed to all quirtors of tho place, 
The dopartmont haa also Loon omployed in tle gonstruction of 
handaomo and commodious buildings for tho transaction of 
public businoss, of sewers, ronds, and bridges, and of tanks, wolls, 
bazaar, traveliore’ bungalows, and dharmenalus Dispensaries 
havo alao boon oatablishod in tho oapital and principal disiriot 
towns, whloh have dono muoh towards Improving the pubito 
boalth and mloviating sufforing humanity. 


Gourishanker's ability and integrity were duly 
appreciated by the British Government and on the 
death of LI, H. Sir Juswuntsingji he was appointed 
joint administrator with a British Officer, I'or many 
years be was working jn this office with marked suc- 
cess, securing the approbation of the Imperial Govern. 
ment as well as the subjects of the State. 

Tn 1877 he was created a Companion of the Star 
of India, in recognition of his meritorious services. In 
handing the decoration to Mr. Gourishanker, the 
Political Agent, Mr. Peile, expressed his gratification 
that the insignia shonld be deliverod ot his hands " to 
a Minister whose ability and independence T have 
observed with respect during an official intercourse 
‘of more than eighteen years, and whose character, in 
its strength and sagacity, is a worlhy object of study 

:and emulation to the men of his order.’ Mr, Gouris 
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shanker also received a silver medal at the‘time of the 
Delhi Imperial Astemblage. 

When, in 1879, increasing age and infirmities 
necessitated his retirement from the service of the 
State, he handed over his duties to his nephew, the 
date Mr. Samaldas Parmanandas, with the satisfaction 
of knowing that, mainly through his own exertions, 
the State Mad been, a generatfon before, rescued from 
a position of difficulty and no small danget, and 
placed on the firmest basis. He had been in the ser- 
vice of the Principality for over 57 years, and was 
associated with the reigns of four Chiefs. 

Shortly before his death Gourishanker renoune- 
ed the world in the way of orthodox Hindus and 
adopted the habit of a Sadhoo or Sanyasin. 


Maharaja: Sir Pratap Singh. 


A RAJPUT PRINGIS 
i IS BIGHNESS MAHARAJAHDITIRA] Lieut- 
enant-General Sir Pratap Singhfi Saheb. 
Bahadur, GCSL, GCV.O., GOB Knight 
of St. John of Jerusalem, LL.D, DCL, ADC, 
to His Imperial Majesty the King-Empcror, Regent 
and President of the Regoncy Council, Marwar State 
Jodhpur, was the second son of Maharaja Takhat 
Singh and was born in the historic fort of Jodhpur in 
1846, Irom his carly boyhood he showed signs of 
uncommon courage, and was always fond of manly 
sports. He received his first education in Lindi, 
Urdu and Persian, aid later cultivated a knowledge 
of English, 
“IN JAIPUR AND JopnvuR 
At the age of thirty-one he wont to Jaipur and 
there learned the work of administration under the 
able guidance of his brother-in-law Maharaja Rama 
Singh. At the age of thirty-three he was appointed 
as the Prime Minister of Jodhpur, the largest State in. 
Rajaputana “which is more than three times the size 
of Belgium and has about as many inhabitants og 
Denmark.” 


“* Adapted from an article in the Indian Roview, by 
Mr. N, Gupta, B, A, nat iat, by 
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A SOLDIER-STATESMAN 

Sir’Pratap proved himself as great an adminis- 
trator as he wag a soldier. Before his appointment the 
State was heavily in debt, its expenditure exceeded 
ils revenue, gand there was much unrest due to the 
constant depredations of the wild hill-tribes of Minas, 
Bhils, Baories and Ladhkhanis. * 

REFORMS IN«JODHPUR 

Within six years after his appointment he not 
only paid eff the debts amounting to over 50 lacs, 
but raised the revenue to 40 lacs,and afterwards to 
go lacs. He established a State Treasury and by 
regulating the income and fhe expenditure established 
a proper control over the finances. 

He introduced many other reforths in the State,.« 
and a brief summary of them is given below :—~ 

(1) Establishment of the State Treasury in: 
place of the Banias or Bankers who formerly used to. 
receive and disburse money on behalf of the State. 

(2) Introduction of cash system in plaice of the 
Battyi (kind), 

(3) Systematic collection of revenues, 

(4) Establishment of Courts of Justice and in- 
troduction of Written Codes of Law. 

(5) Introduction of Forest Conservation. 

(6) Suppression of Criminal Tribes. 

(7) Establishment of a college and schools for 
boys and girls where education is free. 

(8) Establishment of free State dispensaries and 
introduction of European medicines. 
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(9) Hstablishment of Munioipal Committees, 

(10) Improvement of fails, 

(11) Construction of large Bundtis and Waters 
reservoirs for irrightion purpose. 

(12) Opening up of railway lines. , 

(13) Re-organisation of the Military Department 
and establishment of the famous Jodhpur Imperial 
Service Lancers. 

He was the Prime Minister of Jodppi from 
1878—1902. 

In 1902 he became the Maharaja of Idar State 
and recvived an addition of Lwo guns to‘his personal 
salute, 

AS A WARRIOR 

The British Government had, from the first, 
recognised the statcsmanship and administrative qua- 
ities of this gallant soldier and statesman. But he 
Was a warrior of no mean reputc—and he proved his 
mettle on more than one field of battle, He was an 
Honorary Lieutenant-Gencral in His Imperial Majes- 
ty'’s Army, an Honorary Colonel of the Poana L[&rse, 
and Honorary Commandant of the Imperial Cadet 
‘Corps, Me was specially deputed to accompany His 
Imperial Majesty when he loured through India as 
the Prince of Wales, and he was likewise attached to 
the staff of the Prince of Wales during his recent 
tout in India, 

. MISSION TO AFGITANISTAN 

In 1880 he accompanied the mission to Afehants. 

tan, and in recognition ,of his, services he was 
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‘appointed a Companion of the Star of andia. He 
was promoted to the Knight "Commandership in the 
same order on let January 1886. 
IN TIRAH AND CH}PNA 

He served on the staff of Generals Ellis artd Sir 
William Lockhart in the Mohmand and Tirah Cam. 
paigns, and was favourably noticetl in the despatches, 
For this hg Was appointed a €. B. and an Honorary 
*Colone] in the British Army. He was also awarded 
the Frontiey Medal with two clasps. In 1900-1go! 
he again served in China and on his return in August 
Igot was made a K. C. B. 

AS REGENT OF MARWAR 

On the demise of his nephew Maharaja Sir 
Sardar Singhji, K. C, S. I. in March Igtt, he 
abdicated the Idar “ gadi” in favour of his adopted 
son, Maharaj Kumar Dowlat Singh, at a great personal 
sacrifice in order to become the Regent of Marwar 
State so as to see the fruition of those reform schemes 
which he had inaugurated when Prime Ninister of 
Marqvar. The Supreme Government allowed him to 
retain the title of  H. H. Maharaja ” and the personal 
salute of 17 guas so long as he remained the Regent 
of Marwar. At the Delhi Durbar in 1911 His 

' Imperial 1 Majesty was pleasdd to create him a G, 
Cc. V. 0. 
VISITS TO ENGLAND 

He visited England four times i 

(t) On the occasion of the Jubilee of Queen. 
Victoria in 1887. 
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(2) On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Qricen Victoria in 1897, when he wag created a Grand 
Commander of the Star of India, Tho, degree of LL.D, 
(Honoris Causa) was also conferred on him ihen by 
the Cambridge University. 

(3) On the occasion of the Coronation of Ws 
Imperial Majesty King George V, when the Oxford 
University honoured him by conferring the degree of 
D. C, L. (Honoris Causa.) ‘5 

(4) During the Great European War ‘he ‘necome 
ipanicd his Jate Llighness Maharaja Sir Sumer Singhji 
when he with the famous Jodhpur Lancers proceeded 
to the' Front in rgtq4,'and again went there in 
1916, and contributed not a little to the triumph 
of Indian arms in the European War. Vor his 
meritorious services he received the title of Knight of 
St, John of Jerusalem in 1916, and was also made 
a Licutenant-General, On ist January rots, Tis 
Imperial Majesty made him a G. C. B. in apprecia- 
tion of his services in the Great European War, He 
went from Europe to Egypt and Mesopotamia in by18. 

During the minority of the present Chief, His 
Righness Maharaja Captain Sir Umed Singhji 
Bahadur, K. B. 1E., he was again appointed Regent 
of Marwar and President of the Regency Council, and 
he exercised a general control over the administration 
of the State He expired on 4th September 1922 at 
the ripe old’age of 76 years, 

Looking back on the life of this soldicr-statesman 
one is impressed by the volume of his work and the 
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evariety of his experiences, But even apart from his 
achievements there were tfaits in his character 
which marked, him out as a man among men, 
His h-roism and chivalry were in every way 
‘worthy of a descendent of the great warriors -of 


Jodhpur. 
SIR PRATAP AND LORD ROBERTS 

There is an interesting incident in the life of Lord 
Roberts Which the Commander-in-Chief described in 
his volunte of Experiences in India. The incident 
reveals the intimate relationship of the two great 
generals and sets out the character of the Indian 
hero in its true perspective. We cannot do 
better than quote the words of Lord Roberts 
himself : . 


. 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh gave 
us a signal proof that the ancient valour of the Rajputs has not 
deteriorated in the present day. I had wounded a fine boar, 
and on his making for some rocky ground where [ could hardly 
shave followed him on horsebaok, I shouted to Sir Pratap to get 
between him and the rooks, and turn btm in my direction, The 
Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he came face to face 
with the boar his horse put his foot into a hole and¢ell, the in- 
furiated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and before the latter 
coulf extricate himaelf, gave him a severe wound inthe leg with 
his formidable tusks, On going to his assistance [ found Sir 
Pratap bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar 
and holding the creature (who was upright on his hind legs) at 
arm's longth by his mouth, The spear without the impetus 
given by the horse at full speed is not a very effective weapon 
against the tough hide of a boar's back, and on realising that 
mine did not make much impression, Pratap Singh, letting go 
his hold of the boar’a mouth, quiokly seized bis hind-legs, and 
turned him on his back, crying ‘mare, Sahib, maro, ' which I 
instantly did and killed him, Any one who is able to realise the 
atrength and weight of a wild boar will appreciate the pluck and 
presence of mind of Sir Pratap Singh in thia performance, 
Fortunately my wife and daughter, who had been following the 
pig-atiokers in a light cart, were close at hand and we were able 
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todrive my frlond homo wt once, Tho wound wan found. 
to bo rather « bad ono, but it did not provont Sir Pratap from 
attonding some tont-pogging and othor amusomornta In the 
aftornoon, though ho had to be oarrlod to the scone.” 


Of such stuff was Sir Pratap Singh mada 
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Meharaja Sir Kishen Pershad 





Tse Nizam’s STATE 


Te Great State of Hyderabad is a polygonal tract 
in the centie of the Deccan occupying an area 
of over 82,000 square miles and was founded by the 
House of the illustrious Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, a 
distinguished General of Autangzib, of Turcoman 
descent. He had long been the Subhadar of the 
Deccan; but his practical independence of the Delhi 
Power dates from 1724 when he triumphed over 
Mubatiz Khan who was sent out fiom Delhi to oust 
him. Throughout his long career of activily and 
asseition, he maintained his dignity; and by the time 
of his death at an advanced age in 1748, he was firmly 
established as the independent sovereign of a kingdom 
which was almost co-extensive with the present State 
and also included Berar. The Dynasty of the Nizams has. 
almost unifoimly been closely attached to the British 
Power ever since the Third Anglo-French War in the 
Carnatic which ended with the fall of Pondicherry in 
1761. The Nizam has been consequently te1med as. 
“Our Faithful Ally the Nizam.” Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk, Secretaty to the Government of Hyderabad, 
wiiting in his leatned and voluminous History af 

24 
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Uyderabed Affairs (1888, tov private civeulation) tells 
us of the great name and character of the Foander of 
the State and also of how 
" Impartial oathinatos of his charactor oan hardly hoyrdge 

hia doasondants a pride in tho foundor of tholr nome and 
ronown, for his politi compass and tonnoloas hold of Indepondeant 
power woro wnatained by troachory or oruolty and tha later 
annals of the family are similarly clear of tho groxsor inoldonts 
of conquests.” (quoted in Sirk, Lothbridgo'a The Goldon Book 
of India ; 1803; p. 180), 

Tun EARLY Minisreks ov ruin Star 

The first treaty between the British Power and the 
Nizam was concluded in (7663; and it was supple- 
mented by more imporyint and more permanent 
treaties ty 1798 and 1800, According to these and 
other engagemeus, the Nizam received large acces+ 
sions oof territory including Berar, from the 
conquests from ‘Tippu and from the Marathas, 
Nizam Ali, the last of the sons) of the Founder to 
occupy the throne, died in 18095 and he was succeeded 
by his son, the Nizam Sikandar Jah, who was served hy 
Ahwee Prime Ministers of ability, Mir Alum, Manir-ul- 
Mulk and Maharaja Chandu Bal Munteul-Mulk wines 
the son-in-law of Mir Alam and sueceeded hin as 
Minister. Te was the father af Surajeul-Mulk who 
became Minister after Chanda Lal and the prand. 
father of the great Nawab Sir Salar Jang lo who was 
Minister from 1853 for over 30 years. 

Cyannu Lan, PESIKAR AND MINISTER 

Chandu Lal, the ancestor of Maharaja Sir 
Kishen Pershad Bahadur, wns descended from 
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me of the most distinguished Hindu families 
settled sin the Deccan, The original home of the 
family was Hindustan ; and its most illustrious ancestor 
was the famous Raja Todar Mal,*the great finance 
minister of the Emperor Akbar, Rai Mal Charld who- 
was filth in descent from Todar Mal accompanied the 
‘great Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk,"to the Deccan and 
rose to high distinction unde, him, holding the office 
of Kagrora or the head of the customs and excise 
depar tmeng. Rai Mal Chand was followed in that office 
iby his son, Rai Luchchi Ram; and he in turn gave 
place to hfs elder son Rai Nanak Ram, Chandu Lal 
savas a grandson of Rai Luchthi Ram ; and he raised the 
family “to that pitch of eminence in the Deccan which 
it had occupied in Northern India during the time» 
of Todar Mal.” (Who és Who in India—Popular Edition, 
Lucknow (1911) p. 139). 

Chandu Lal was practically the Minister even duri ing 
the tenure of office of Munir-ul-Mulk and exercised all 
real authority. He was in theory only the deputy of ° 
‘theeMinister, being Peshkar. In those days the Minis- 
ter ranked next in‘dignity to the Nizam himself, His 
duties were to supervise the collection of general reve- 
nues, to control all branches of the army, to arrange 
for the administration of justice, to grant pensions and 
allowances and to control patronage. He was assisted 
-by the Peshkar Wwho'was appointed by the Nizam, but 
was directly subordinate only to himself. The office 
of Peshkar was practically hereditary in the family of 
Chandu Lal. Chandu Lal was Peshlsar from the time | 
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of Mir Alam. Be was the real controller of the ntires 
internal administration, and particularly of als revenne 
matters ; and he did his business so thoroughly that 
he received the warm commendations of the British: 
“Resident. (p. 5. Vol. IL of Kaye's Lye of Lord : 
Metcalfe), . 

Cuanpu LAL's work 


After the death of Munir-ul-Mulk Chandu Taal het 
came the minister in name as well as in fact, though he 
continued to hold the title of Peshkar merely whieh he 
never wished to change. Chandu Lal Fesizned his 
high authority only in 1843 when he was 77 years of 
age. Sir TIenry Russell the Resident at the Nizam's. 
Court from 1814 to 1820, was a very warm [rend and 
supporter of Chandu Lal in whom he could not perceive 
any serious fault; but his successors, Sir Charles: 
Metealle, afterwards Governor-General, and ( ieneral 
Fraser were very oitspoken in their criticisms of 
Chandu Lal's administration, Chanda Lal was yenare 
ally favourable to the strengthening of the hands of 
the Resident and to the heeding of the wishes of the 
Government of India in the matter of reform. — TIe su 
the necessity of keeping up in efficient condition the 
British Contingent and was inclined towards a 
reduction in the number of the Nizam's irregular 
forces. THe was afraid of openly going avainst hia 
master who would not tolerate any reduction either in 
his army or in his extravagant private expenditure, Te 
“consequently found himself frequently unable to secu te 
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‘funds from the regular state-revenues for the Contin- 
gent and*resorted to loans at great, even usurious, rates 
of interest. But he looked to no personal interest in 
such transactions, With so many opportunities of 
‘profit, and living in the midst of so much corruption 
Chandi Lat Yetired from office a poor man and died in 
comparatively unaffluent circumstances ; and to this 
‘day Chandu Lal's family has remained, judging by the 
*standagd of the great Hyderabad nobles, a compara- 
tively poos one. Even Metcalfe, Fraser and other 
Residents who did not like him and his methods have 
borne unifofm testimony to the loyalty of Chandu Lal 
both to his own master and tilso to the Suzerain Power. 
In a letter written to Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
‘General, General Fraser thus speaks of-Chandu Lal :— 

Adroitly opposing the Nizam to us (the British) or vs at 
other times to his sovereign, he (Ohandu Lal) has continued to 
keep the Government—or rather the dictatorship—of the 
country in his hands for 30 years. Stijl whatever his motives 
may have beon, and how far soever actuated by self-interest 
and determination to uphold his own authority, ho has been 
trulygand exsentially our friend, 

Sir Richard Temple says in his Journals Kept in 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal that the 
financial difficulties of the State became greatly 
embarrassing under Chandu Lal’s administration, 
and the old judicial arrangements were largely 
obliterated, giving place to a variety of usur- 
pations of jurisdictions on the partof individuals, 
especially the Arab chiefs inthe army and the great 
noblemen, Influential persons, military chiefs, power ° 
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ful landholders, rich bankers and great noblemen often: 
refused to submit to the jurisdiction af these courts, 
LAree MINIstirs ! 

After the death ofthe Nizam) Sikandar Jah in 
1829, inthe ieign of the Nizam Nasir-udsDaula, and’ 
during the Minisuy of Chandi Lal there oecnrred a 
serious Wabhabi conspiracy in 1840 aiming at the 
overthrow of the Tinglisi. Havas eogincesed by an 
unele of (he Nizam and directed’ against the “British 
Goveuument as well as the Nizam himsell,  Nasir-ud- 
Daula's reign was also marked by: the serious Shiah- 
Sunni Riotof 1847 and by the conclusion of the 
famous Berar Assignment Treaty of 1853. A week alter 
the conclusion of this trealy, the Minister Suraj-ul-Mulk, 
died; and his young nephew, the famous Salar Jang, 
was appointed in his plice, Tn 1857, a new Nizam, 
Afzal-ud-Daula succeeded, 

Sin SaALAR JANG 1. 

Both the Nigam and the Minister stood by the 
Enplish with unshaken loyally in the erisis ef the 
Great Mutiny and were hiter on royally rewarded and 
honoured for their servieos, On the death of Afjal ud- 
Daula, his son, Mir Mabhub Ali Shan, then only three 
years old, suerceded; and a Regeney was coustitir 
ted with Sir Salar Jang as Regent and the great pre 
mier noble Nawab Shams-wl-Umara as Co-Regent, The 
Regency . continued till 1883 when Sir Salar Jang 
died ; and the Nizam, coming of age in L884, was 
formally installed by Lord Ripon. 
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The Co-Regent, Nawal Shams-ul- ‘Umar ‘a, was the 
Amir Kabir, the chief noble ‘of the cout, descended 
from the anélegt: family of the saint Shaikh Farid of 
Pakpatan in the Punjab and closely connected by 
‘marriage with the ruling house. He was the: here-. 
ditary holdef of the Paigha Lands covering an area of over 
4,000 square miles, and intended for the maintenance 
of troops kfown as the Nizam's Household Troops. He 
was Cg-Regent till his death in 1877 and was succeeded. 
by his brogher the Nawab Vikar-ul-Umara who also 
died in 1881. 


His Succrssors 
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———————————— 

a Be : i 
absence in Europe, had been appointed to the Council 
of Regency on the latter's death in 1883 apd had re- 
pregented the Nizam at the Jubilee Celebrations of Queen 
Victoria in 1887. He continued as the Prime Minister 
for several years during which two important reforms 
were effected, First a Code was published for the 
guidance of the Minister, known as the Kanuncha-t 
Mubarak (the auspicious code); and more important 
still, a Council was establishd composed of all the 
Ministers of State. He was succeeded in the exalted 
office by yet another kinsman, the Nawal Sir Vikar-ul- 
Umara who also proved a very capable administrator 
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and effected several changes in the various departments 
of the administration,” 

Suzy Kisnen Persuapd Minisrer (1901---1912) 

Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad followed in 1904 

‘and continued to hold that office for over a decade, 
He is descended from Chandu Lalin a direct line of 
succession, ‘The latter's grandson, Maharaja Narayan 
Pershad Narainder Bahedur was appointed Senior 
Minister under the Council of Regencys o& the | 
death of the great Salay Jang in 1883, “When he 
died in 1888, he adopted his daughter's son, Maha- 
raja Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur, as his heir, Sir Kishen 
Pershad was born in January, 1864 He gave even 
asaboy great promise of future abilities, Ie carly 
displayed a talent for poetical composition in Urdu; 
and he was soon honoured with the title of Shagiradsc 
Khas Asaf Jah (7, e, the special pupil of Tis Tighness) 
which is considered “Co have a very special honour 
attached to Land is seldom bestowed by a sovereign 
on his subject.” 


Livre ann Wor 

In 1892 he was ippointed lo the hereditary post 
of Peshkar and was made also Military Minister, Te 
was shortly afterwards given the title of Aafayene 
Raja Mahayya Bahadur Yuninus Sultanat, (he trst 
portion of which has been enjoyed by his ancestors, 
He was ,appointed ta act as Prime Minister 
in L901 snd confirmed fin the place in the 
next year, His literary tastes are keen; and 
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the has published some novels in Urdp and also 
several Books of verse both in Persian and in Urdu. He 
has inherited afl the jaghirs of Maharaja Narainder 
Bahadur which yield him an annual Income of several 
‘lakhs of rupees. He has also been given full civil and + 
criminal powers over his people, which is a privilege 
only enjoyed by the highest nobleg of the State. , He 
received fgom, the British Government the insignia of 
1. C.LR, in 1903 and that of G.C.LE, in 1910. 
His ADMINISTRATION 
Under the Ministry of Sir Kishen Pershad the 
form of adnfinistration was that which was prescribed 
‘by the original instructions issued by the Nizam in his 
Edict of 1893 (Kanuncha-i-Mubarak), subsequently 
modified in some important particulars, According 
to this scheme, the Minister was the chief controlling 
authority in the State; there were four subordinate 
Ministers assisting him, respectively in charge of the 
financial, military, judicial and miscellaneous depart- 
ments. The Minister was known as the eMadar-ul- 
Malan; and the Assistant Ministers as the Jzdn-t/- 
Mahams, The revenue department was directly under 
the Minister who controlled, land revenue, survey and 
settlement, customs, ézams and abkari, forests, 
Agriculture and commerce, There were six 
Secretaries, including the Private Secretary to the 
Minister. The whole State is divided into 4 sudahs, 
each under a Subahdar or Commissioner, and being 
divided into Districts, each of which was controlled by 
First Talukdar or Collector assisted by a Second. 
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and a Third (or Assistant) Talukdius. There were 
subordinate officials lhe (he Tahsildge who he | chage 
af (he revenue and oe work of his fal 
assisted hy a Peshdar (assistant) and, in some 
placeshby a Girdavar (revenue inspector) — Villagest 
were convolled bys one er ive Patels (hws idimon) 
who had charge of the revenue and potiee funetions 
and were assisted by wecountanls: known ty, Cativay is, 
Karnams ov Kalk nis, “Viere ave also (he Samgsthans 
and Jagirs which vover an area of moe than ! 24,000 
sqmtare miles, 
PROGRESS IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
A Legislative Council was fist established by 
deeree in 1893 whieh consisted purely of high officials, 
Th the next year a fava ol the Nigam recognised 
the right of the people to share in the work of 
legislation and to representation on the Couneil, Ta 
1900 the whole schome was modified as Aet LO of Pasli 
1309, According to this the Counell consisted al LO 
members,presided over hy the Minister the Assistant 
Minister whose department was concerned in (hes Bill 
hefore the Council, being the Vice-President for the dime 
being. 8of the fL official members were nominated 
by the Ministe, OF the G pon-otfieil members, 
2 were elected by the Jagtders and land-owners, 
2 hy the pleaders of the Tigh Court and the remains 
ing 2 were nominated by the Minister, one being 
chosen from the Veigah Taka, The first yeas of 
office of Sir Kishen Pershad saw the passing of the 
Census, the Weights and Measures and the Limitatior 
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Acts, besides the passing of the Criminal, Procedure 
Code, the? Evidenae Act, the Stamp Act, the Ferries 
Act, and several regulations of the High Court. Customs 
and Excise Revenue began to yield’a profit only with 
Sir Kishen Pershad. In 1904, the total revenue of the 
State, excluding the Sarft-Khas (Crown Lands), the 
Paigah and the Jaghirs which together make yp a 
third of the whole area of, the Dominions, stood 
4t 469 glalchs. The total expenses came in that 
year to 40) lakhs. Fortunately since 1901-2, the 
tate of exchange between the State rupee and 
the British *1upee has been fairly steady “ the 
former exchanging at aout 8 per cent. above 
its bullion: valué." In 1904, the Government issued: 
an improved rupee known as the Mahdubia rupee 
representing on one side the famous Char Minar 
building. Since then the minting ofrupees has been so: 
atranged as to avoid violent fluctuations in exchange. 
The rate now stands about 115% 116 Mahdubia to: 
100 British rupees, ° 

The Minister amalgamated in 1908 the two 
Municipalities (originally introduced in 1869) of 
Hyderabad and Chadeighat under a Commission of 
non-officials assisted by a special officer styled’ 
Secretary to the Committee. The Local Board! 
Department fist established in 1887, was also largely 
improved, In 1901 there were 13 WDistrict and 70 
Taluk Boards, the former presided over by the First. 
Talukdars and the latter by the Second and Third. 
Palukdars, The local cess, originally one anna per 
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rupee of land revenne, provides hinds for the building 
and upkeep al roads, schools, dispen aries, rest-hanses, 
“ate. There were also arrangements for conservancy in 
the Divisional, District and Taluk headquarters: there 
wore besides 21 mofussil munivipalities in the State in’ 
L901 whose expenditure was met also from the local 
ooss., Terigation, Public Works, VPatice and Jails all 
sontinned to be effieients in the matier of Palice, there 
were 3 distinct jurisdictions within the State, ets. the 
Sarfe-Khas the Diwant and the Lalgah sud Jaghir 
olive | while the City Police Moree of Hyderabad had 
a distinc? organisadon, ‘The Kdueation ‘Deparunent 
worked hy a Director of Public lostruction and ult- 
mately controlled by the Minister, made commendable 
1 efforts at the spread of primary and girls! education in 
“the regime of Sir Kisheny while the Madrasa-ieAliya for 
‘the education of noblemen, now known as dhe Nisan 
College, and the Dar-ul-Uhum or the Oriental Cofloge 
scontinued to Nourish.” Some progress was also made 
vin the dircetion of providing boarding houses for the 
students of same of the District High Schools of waiel 
“there were 16 in the Stata in LODE, A system of grading: 
‘lenchers was also introduced ; while the children of the 
sof the agriculturisis were given instruction in a manner 
which enabled them to assist thelr parents inthe felds in 
‘the busy seasons of the year, The girls’ schools were 
naturally very few; butattempts were made vigorous 
‘ly to promote female education; and the Government 
High Class Zenana School at Hyderabad did very 
ygood work, 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE BERAR QUESTION 
: ° 


It was in the Ministry of Sir Kishen Pershad that 
the Berar questidh which had been hanging fire for so: 
many years was closed by Lord Cirzon in a bargain 
which has begn described by Mr. Lovat Fraser (India ’ 
under Curzon and After—p. 226) as being a fair one 
and doing yeasonable justice to “both parties. . The 
Minister aud the Resident Sir David Barr were largely 
‘tesponsiblg for the successful termination of the- 
negotiations out of which the Nizam felt that he 
emerged, with his prestige enhanced, because firstly 
of the Britisl? Government remaining in Berar only as. 
his lessees, and secondly of their consenting to reduce- 
the number of British troops in his territories. It was. 
Sir Kishen Pershad again that put the Finance Depart- ' 
ment of the’State under the able guidance of Mr. Casson 
Walker who continued to be the Finance Minister til 
his retirement in 1911 and who succeeded in rehabilitat- 
ing the entire finances of the State. He was. 
specially honoured and decorated ‘for hig tact and 
skill*in the negotiations connected with the Berar 
Settlement. 


THE RECALL OF Sik KIsHEN TO His Post 


Sir Kishen Pershad retired from the Ministership. 
in 1912 and devoted himself to the elegant luxuries of 
a well-deserved life of repose and quiet, His leisure 
hours were occupied with his favourite pastimes of 
versifying, photography, painting and billiards, The: 
gelf-complacent attitude ofthe present Nizam who. 
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succeeded his father in 191 Heel him fist to dispensd 
with the office of Minister and become himself his own 
Minister, “The repulie Miuixtership was ia abeyance 
for wv period; and adlempts were made to constitnte an 
Exetutive Council with a President at its heads 
who would discharge some of the “functions ol 
the previous Minister, The circumstances whieh 
brought about the pyblication of the acute corres. 
pondenee between H. , Uhe Vieeroy and Th I 1. 
the Nizam, in the bepinuing of last yeay five been 
followed by an attempt at ro organisation of (he persen- 
nef of the higher povernmental machinery’ of the State, 
Recently Nawab Walid Daud Bahadur of the noted 
Shamsiyah lamily, made over charge of the President. 
ship of TL ETL the Nizam’s Executive Council to 
Miharaja Sir Kishen Persbad Bahadur whom therelore 
the fates have summoned again (preside over (he 
destinies of his State, ‘The Maharaja's accession to 
the Prime Ministersiip, ata time of exceptional dilii- 
culty, was considered an event of string: significance, 
A descendant of Chandu Lal aad a Dlindn noblennan of 
the highest eminence, he has proved: himself a loyal 
and capable servant al the State in years past Tis 
statesmanship and diet in dentings with the Geni Ques 
tion has been noticed: and it is believed that his 
handling of the situation at the present time may prove 
heneficial to Uyderabad, ‘The situadon, as revealed 
in the yeeent correspondence, demands exceptional 
stutesmanship and great hopes ave entertained in’ this 
illustrious descendent of Chandu Lal, -who in his ova 
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day proved himself so invaluable not only, to Hydera~ 
bad butto the Suzerain Power as well. Itis hoped 
that a similar fosune will result from the efforts of Sir 
Kishen Pershad. The Maharaja Was, on his acces- 
sion, the recipient of numerous addresses of congratu-* 
lation.” “Aft justifiable demands will be met”’ was 
the answer given by Sir Kishén Pershad in ,reply 
to the addyéss presented to him on December 11, 1926 
by the pon-official members of the State Legislative 
Council, who demanded the introduction of Reforms. 
The address contained definite requests for substantial 
increase of the non-official element, the grant of repre- 
sentation on the Council to the elected representatives 
of every district, and powers to the members of the 
Legislative Councils to put interpellations, move reso-* 
lutions, and discuss the State Budget. We hope that 
under the wise guidance of this experienced Hindu 
nobleman the dissatisfaction of the Hindus in the 
Skate will also be abated and the%vhole administration 
will put on a more progressive complexior than has 
bec possible in the last decade. 

One who is closely associated with the Maharaja 
and is therefore competent to speak with authority on 
the subject relates a story with which we may conclude 
this sketch. It is said that the late Nizam who was two 
years younger than Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad 
remarked in his early years before his courtiers 
“what a remarkable likeness the young Raja 
bears towards Maharaja Chandu Lal!" adding with 
mis characteristic grace and patronage, “I think 
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he will be another bright star in his family’ ‘This 
prophecy, says the writer, does ereslit not omly to the 
Royal eye but also shows what a promising young 
man the Maharajas must have been, 
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Firat edition, 1050 Vopios, Muy 1027, A, Natoaan & Co » Madras. 


Natesan’s National Ljterature: 
SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 


. 
4J& RaM MOHUN Roy 
WAMI VIVEKANANDA! 

Sir JO, Bosk 

Dr. P.O. Ray 

Lorp SINHA 

SaROJINI NaiDu 

Dr, ANNIE BESANT 

SIR WM, WEDDEREURN 

MADAN MOHAN MaLaVIYa 

Str Dinshaw WaodHa 


Price of each Vol. Ra, 3, 
To Bubs, of "I,K." Ra, 2-8, 
Uniform with the above 
Indlan Judges, Biograpbioal and _oritioal eketchem 
of twenty-one eminent High Oourt Judges, Re. 3, 


Indlaa Statesmen, Biogyaphioal{sketches of famous 
Dewans aad Prime Ministers of Indian States, Rs. 3. 


Indian Sclentists, Biographical aketchea with an 
account ot their Researches, discoveries, oto, Re. 3, 


Famour Parsis. Biographical sketches of politi- 
clans, philanthropists, captains of industry, eto. Res, 3. 


Eminent Mussulmans, Biographical sketohes of 
Muslim Statesmen, Poets, Reformers, eto. Rs. 3. 


Indian Christians. Blographgoal sketohes of poets; 
publicists, Ministers of the Ohuroh, eto,’7 Ra. 3, 


Mission, of Our Master. By the Dis@ples of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, Rx, 3. 


Hinduism, By Babu Govinda Das, Rs, 3. 


oo National Byolution. By A. O. Mazumdar, 
" . 


Govornance of India, By Babu Govinda Daa, Ra. 3, 
To Subs, of Indian Review, Ra, 2-8, enob, 





Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers 
of “ The Indian Review", Any one who wishes to buy 
books at concession rates must remit Rs, 5. (Five) one 
year's subscription to the “Review” in advance, 


G@. A. Navesan & Co., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS. 





Mahatma Gandhi’s 
SPEECHES ®@ WRITINGS 


HIS onmibue Watton of Mahotma Ganhits 
Speeches nnd Writions (a revised and oonaldare 
ably onlargod with the addition of a numbor of 
important artigla from Foung Jndia and Navadtvan 
(rondorod Into Mnglleh). ‘The collection haw ovor 
1,100 pages of woll-srrangod mattor rangingtevor tho 
whole porlod or Candhiji's publio Ifo. ‘Tha volume 
hogina with the Hout afeloan Indian quoaton and 
oovora Nile viowa ou Indontured labour and Indiana in 
the Colonlos, bia jnll oxnorlonosa In South Af.taa, hie 
pionounosmonts on the hates and Champaran offales, 
‘hla digcoureda on the Rowlit6 Bila and Satyagraha, 
and his Young India artiolen oa tho NoneQo-onoraton 
Movomont Inoluding aolect papers on tha Iyilatnt 
aud Punjab wrongs, tho Oongrosa, Awadoshl, National 
Eduoation and Sware; lt aleotnolndaxs Mahatma 
Gandhi's farnous lottora to the Uthroo Vioors ye. Lord 
Oholmaford, Lord Heading and Lord lrwl, hie 
diatorio Sintomont hofore vue Gourd at the grout tral, 
his Qongroas Prosidential Addroww and othor publia 
utterances, his Bpoodhes and Moxsagos during hiw 
gront maroh yo the Balt pans of Dandi, the fll text 
of his Agreamont with Lord Irwin and the Spasohos 
fmplementing tho Paot. ‘Thon there aro hia Rposchens 
at the Booond Round Table Confaronoo followed 
by the Willingdon-Gandhi oorraspandonan Anothor 
Beotion onntains his Important etndles on tho 
Hindu-Muslim quedtlon, ax algo tho Néatomente 
on the Froblem of Untonohability following tho 
dhistor* lottor to Mr. Ramany MaoDonnld. and the 
Mylo Paws which roaulted In changing tho Promior's 
Award, Yot anothor Sootion glvos hla remintacenoow 
of grosb Indiana Mko Gokhale, — Phatozestah, 
Mehta, Bal Guangadhor ‘lak, O. Re Dan, ato. 
Tho last Seatlon containn ohaptera oun varloty 
of audjeote of mitoollancouy Intoroab — onding 
with ble famous gramaphone pagord on God, 


With numerous Iluatratiana and an Indes, 
Cloth bound. Fourth and New Editlon, Re 4: 
To Subs, of the “Indian Review", Ra, 3-8, 


et iSeries 
q@. A. Navesan & Co,, PuBLrariers, MADRAS, 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 


° 

This iu an gnlarged sud: ap-lodate Hdition of 
“Mr, Gandhi's life and teachings, with an account of 
“hig activities in South Afrioa and India, a sketoh of 
the Non-Oo-operation movement, his great marob in 
‘connection with "Salt Sstyagraha,” hie arrest and 
intornmnegt, the Slocombe interview, the Sapru- 
Jagakanflogotiations, the Round Table Conference, 
the Gangfhi-Irwin Pact, the Rupture and the agree- 
ment with Lord Willingdon, dowm to hte departure 
for Longon to attend the second Round Table Ogafer- 
‘ence afid hie memage from S, 8, “ Rajputana”. 

With appreciations by ihe Rt. Hon. Santri, Tagore, 
Rorflai@ Rolland, Rev. Holmes, Sarojini Naidu, Mr, 
+O, BF. dapdtowa, Mr, and Mra. Polak, Lord Irwin, ots. 


Ninth Edition 
Rel, #o Subs, of the ' Indian Review,” As, 12, 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 
BY MAHATMA GANDHI 


“Jt is oartainiy my good fortune that this booklet 
js receiving wide attention, It is a book which oan 
‘be put Into the hands of a obild,’ —Mahatma Gandhi, 

New and Fourth Rditiog, Aa. 8 


To Subsoribers of the Indian Review, An. 6. 


ON KHADDAR 


By Dr. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYaA 


In this handy book, Dr, Pattabbi Sitaramayya tracas 
the causes that led to the destruction of many ancient 
orafts and industries of this country. He also 
{ustrates by facts and figures the great advanos the 
country has made by the step Mahatma Gandhi took 
by exalting the question of Khaddar on to the pedestal 
of a patriotic plank in the Congress platform and the 
measures adopted for the boycott of foreign sloth. 


Aa 8. To Subsoribers of the Indian Revfew, As. 6. 
'G A. NaTesan & Oo., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS, 





Indians Overseas: 


: _ Ww 
Dr, LANKA SUNDARAM, MAy PhD. (OND. 


“Indlane Ovorsoan" Ja the frat aystomdiloatudy of thes. 
manifold problema faced by the 27 lakhe of Indiana in. 
Aliferent parta ofthe world. A dlatingulahed student 
of polltios and sconomios, Dr. Lanka Suninram has 
mado a namo for himself as a competent’ enquirer 
into Indla's extra-territorial problams. ‘Ti } present 
wtudy of the condition and proapoots ov Indiann. 
Ovoracan fan handy and authoritative book dealing 
with every aspect of -the life of emigrant ‘ndlana, 
Indlana Qversoan” {a divided into 10 Olfaptora: 
Introduotory Survey. Kangaul Syatem for Caron ands 
Maloya, Indiana in Ovylon, Indianw in. Malaya. 
The Indenture Syatom. Indians in the Wed" Indios. 
Indians [n Wjf, Mauritiw and Oanada. Indiana in 
Kast Afrloa, Indiana in the Union of Soyth Afrioa, 
Hpllogue, very ohaptor fa an opitome of a. 
thorough atudy of thy Indian Quentlon abroad, 

Prive Re. 1-8, or Two Shillings Six Pence, 


To Subs. of the "LR," Ro, 1-4 or leh. Od, 


Indian Judges 


‘(WITH A BORMWORD By Sir B, Ty MITTHR) 


Thivis 6 colleation of aketohew of famous Indian 
Judges who have adorned our courte during tho 
luat‘Lalf a century wlth partioular attention to the 
Ouuses Calabr's with which oaoh Judge was connected, 


Conrunts Slr 7, Muthuewaml Alyar; Nanabhit 
Harldas; Dwarkenath Mittor; Muahadev Govind 
Ranade; Sir 8. Subramanta Alyar; Sir V. Bashyam 
lyengar; Badruddlu ‘Iyabjl; Six Gurudas Banorjao; 
Bir P.O, Bannerjeo; Barada Charan Miten; dix Byod 
Amir Ali; Kanhinath ‘f. Lolang; Juatloo Mahmood; 
Bir Romesh Ob, Mitter; Sir N. Ohundavarkar; 
Bir 0, Benkaran Nalty dir Asutowh Mikerjoa; 
V. Krlebnosam| Alyar; Justion Shah Ding Bir Shadi 
Lal and Sir Abdur Rahim, 

sf ‘WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price Re. 3. To Subs: of the LR." Re, 28, 
pater her ohare aA Sa amet EAS 
G. A, Navnsan & Co., Popiisnmrs, Manas. 


Famous Parsis . 


* 
Politicians, Philanthropists, Capteins of Industry, 


Oontents:—J, Teejesbhoy, ,Banaji, Naoroji Fer- 
‘doonjlp Byramji Jeejeablioy, Sir Dinshaw Petit, 8, 8. 
Bengalee, Dadgbhal Naoroji, K. R. Oama, J. N. Tata, 
Six D, B, Waolla, Sir P.M. Mehta, Sir M, M. Bhow- 
naggree, Malabari and Sir J,J,Modi With portraits. 

OPINIONS 


“Sorvang of Indias ' The book ja very useful and 
doservesggo be on the book-shelves of all libraries,” 


Oloth Bound Ra ¥ 
To pudsoribers of “ Indian,Review ", Ra. 2-8 


‘Irtdian Christians 


CONTEN?S :—K, M. Banerji, Rev. Lal Behari Dey, 
Ramachandra, M, M, Datta, Rev, W. T, Satthiana- 
‘dhan, Dr, Imad-ud-din, Nehefniah Goreh, K. 0, Ban- 
erjea, Pandita| Ramabhal, Rajah Sir Harnam 
Singh, Dewan Bahadur L. D Swamikkannu Pilla), 
Narayan Vaman Tilak, Principal 8, Kr Rudra and 
‘Sadhu Sundar Singh. With thirteen illustratsons, 


Rs, 38, To Subsoribors of the “I, R," Re, 2-8, 


Eminent Mus8ulmans 


Among the sketches in this volume are; aiPByed 
*s@hmed, Sir Salar Jung, Nawab Mobsin-ul-Mulk, 
‘Badruddin Tyabji, Rabimtulla Muhamed Sayani, 
Byed Mahmood, Syed Amir Ali, The Aga Khan, 
aly Muhammad Shafi, Sic Ali Imam, Syed Hasan 
Imam, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Sir Ibrabim' Rahimtoola, 
Bahibsada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
Justloe Shah Din, Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Muhammad 
Habibullsh, Sir Abbas All Baig, Mahomed Ali Jinnah, 
Slr Abdur Rahim, Mr, Hydari and The All Brothers. 


With Portraits of all Re 3 
To Subsorlbers of ‘Indian Review", Ra. 2-8, 


G. A. Natasan & Co., PosrisHers, MADRAS, 








Indian Scientists. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKELOIRS OF 


Dr, MAHENDRALAL SIROAR 
AIR JAGADISH OU, ROSH 
SIR PRAFULLA QHANDRA RAY 
Dr SIR G VY RAMAN 
PROM RAMAOHANDE 

SRINIVABA RAMANUIAS 


AND AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR, 
RESHAROHES, DISCOVERING & INVENTIONS 


Asa companion volume to the lives of tf many 
eminent Indians hitherto publiehod,  thit-<volumo-+ 
containing the akotchos of distinguished Indian 
Solontiate will bo speolally weloome., With portraits, 


Price Ra, 3, : 
To Subsorlbers of the “Indian Review", Ru, 28, 


Indian Statesmen: 
DEWANS AND PRIME MINISTERS 


Tn viow of the interoat created by tho queation of 
the adjustment of rolations between the Britlah 
Government andthe Foudatory States of Indjg In 
the future " Federated India”, every one {nterastod: 
in oe“stitutional questions atauld read thie book of 
absorbing intorest to polltfclans and laymon. 

QonTENTSs: Bir Salar Jung, Maharajsh Tung 
Bahadur, Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, Dewan Rungaoharlu, 
Bir K, Seshadri fyor, Me Vi P Madhava Rao, 
Raja Sir ‘0. Madhava Roo, Kazt Shahabuddin, 
Lakshman Jagannuth, Romesh Ohundor Dutt, Sie 
Sevhiah Saatri, Sir M. Visvenvarays, Me, Samaldaa: 
Parmanandas, R. Raghaanath Rao, Gourlehanker 
Oodeshanker, Maharajah Sir Fratap Singh, and: 
Air Kishen Pershad, 


With 17 Portraits. 
Price Ru. 8, To Subs, of the "LR Ra: 28, 


G. A. Naresan & O0., Pusisnmrs, Maoras: 





Tales from Sanskrit Qramatists. 


THE FAMOUS PLAYS OF 
Kattpasa, Buasa, HansHs, SUDRAKA, 
BHAyABHUTI AND VISAKHADATTA 
(WITH AN RITRODUOTION BY BIR O, V. K. SASTRI) 


These talex (a liat of which 4s given below) 


whioh rgnge over the Vast field of Sanskrit Drama, 
from Basa down to Visakhadatta, written on the- 
Hines Lamb's “Tales from Shekespeare’’ are 
inten 


to bring the treaqures of the classios within 
reagh of the lay reader, * : 

Qofffrrpurors; Prof. My, Hirlyanna, Dr, 8 XK. 
De, &4,, Dr. Kunhan Rafa, Ma, Dr. Subramania. 
Sastry G.I. Somayajl, Ma, T. L, Krishoaswami: 
Tyer, M.a., and Mra, Kamala Satthianadban, M.A. 

Oo NTS: Vielon of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, 
Sakuntala, Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorvaaiya, Mrio- 
ohakatika, Malati-Madhava, Uttara-Ramacharita, 
Nagsnands, Ratnavali and Mydrarakehana. 

80MB seLEbT OPINIONS 

Times of Tndia :—* Tt was a happy idea of Natessn 
and Qompany, Madras, to publish a book on the 
-lines of ‘Lamb's Tales from Shakespesre’ containing. 
some of the well-known Sanskrit dramas.” 

Rangoon Times :—" The Tales gre written in an 
easy und elegant style.” 


The Hindu :—" Eminently integeating collection.” 
The Leader:—" Style and language of the book 
in good." ow 
Bombay Chronicle :—" Gives in a very pleasant and" 
@readable way the substance of a)! that fe beat " 
Searchlight :— They have been written in an easy 
and elegant English.” 
United India & Indian Stdtes:—~—“Should find a 
pace in every school, college, private and public 
ibrary.” 
Fripeni :—“The approach to the classics has been 
made quite easy” 
‘Swarajya:—" Will be of very great une especially 
to those who are just lisping in Banskrit,” 
Ru 2 ‘To Subsoribers of the "LR." Re, ‘1-8. 


§. A. Navesan & Co,, PUBLISHERS, MADRAS. 





Industry, Agriculture & Economics 


Enays on Indian Economica, By the late Mahadey 
‘Govind Henade, Rat, Vo dubs ot" LR" Re, 1-& 

On Khaddar. By Dr, B. Pattabhl, Sitarameyya, 
An 8 To subs. of "LR" An 6 at 

Industrial_India. By Glyn Barlow.’ Ra, 1. To 
‘Bubs. of "1." Aw 12. 

Indian Industrial and Economle Problema By 
Prof. ¥V.G, Kale Ga. 2 0 dubs, of Li \ Ro, 18. 

The Improvement of Indian Agrleultst'y By 
‘Oathloyne Singh Re. ke ‘lo Subs, of "Lh"! Aw, 12, 

Lift Irrigation, By Mr. frow Sir) A. Ohavtorton, 

A C) 


Ra. 2 To Subs of "LR, 1-8, 
Agricultural Industries.in India, By & RB, &\yani. 
Re. t ‘To Bubs. of the "LR." Aw 1% ” 


Indian Tales 


Tales from Sanskrit Dramatlets. (Famous 
Dramas rendered into ousy Knglish prose on the lines 
of Lamb's Tates) Re & To Rubs ol RR.” Ro, 168, 

Indian Tales of Fun, Folly and Folklore, A 
-oolleotion in ona volume of eight bouklotw, Reviaed 
and New Fdition Re, 1-4 ‘I'o Subs, of "LR." Red, 

The Idiot's Wife, By De. Naresh Ohunder Son 
‘Gupta, ‘This is an onohanting Ife wtory of u remark 
able Bengali girl, 2.12 ‘To Subs. of "7, R" Aw, 10, 

Sakuntalas By Mra. K. Satthianathan, Reandored 
Mnto easy Hinglish prose on the Ines of Lamb's 
Tales for use In Sohools and Colleges. Aa, 6 net, 

Maltreyis A beautiful atory of the Vedio timos, 
By Pandit Sitavath Vatwabhushan, Aw 4 net 


- “General Books 


Shakespeare's Tragedies, By Rev. Dr, Miller. 
(Orittos! atudion of King Lear, Macbeth, Othello 
rand Hamlet.) Re. 18, To Subs. of * LR." Re, ded 

Eminent Orfentalletes Indian, Hnglfsh, Gorman, 
Brenoh, eto Ra % fo Subs of! LR” Re. 18 

Malabar and Its Folk. By 1, K, Gopnla Pantkker, 
Ra 2 ‘to8ubs of "LR! Ro 18 

Miva Mayo's Mother India: A Rojolnder, By 
‘K Natarajan. Aad’, To Bubs of "hr" vm. 10, 

Vievabharatl, By Dv. Tagore and 0, BY Andrews, 
With 6 portraitn, Ax,8 To Subs of "LR." Am 6 

Dethis The Capitsl of Indian 54 Illuste, Ru 2 
To Subsorlbera of the "Indian Review", Re, 1-8, 


G, A. NATERAN & C0. PUBLISHERS, MADRAS 





keligion and Philosophy: 


The Heart of Hindusthan. By Dr, Sir 8, Radha- 
\krishyan. Select essays on thé Heart of Hinduism. 
The Hindu Dhafma, The Hindu Idea of God, Islam 
and Indian Tiought, Hindu Thought and Obristian 
'Doctrine, Buddhiem and Indian Philosophy. 2nd Ed, 
Re, One. To Subs. of the "Indian Réview”, As. 12. 


The if Four Gallphs: Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman & 





Ali: B¥fAhmed Shafi, Re, 1, To Subs “LR.” Aw, 12, 


‘Prophet Muhammad. ' Life by Ahmed Shafl. His 
“Teachigas by Moulana Yakub Hasan. Aw. 12 To 
rSubsorpoors of the “ Indiatt Review", Ax. 10, 


‘Ejte and Teachings of Buddha. By Sri Anagarika 
“Dharmapala. As. 12, To dubs,of “IR.” Aa. 10, 


_ Chaitanya to Vivekananda, Lives of the Sainte of 
‘Bengal. ie. 1-8. To Subs. of “1.2,” Re. 1-4, 


Ramanaud to Ram Tirath, Lives of the Saints 
‘of N,india Re,1-8. To Subs of “IR.” Re. 1-4, 


Hints Ethics. By Govinda Das, Edited by Dr, 
*Ganganath Jha, Ra, 2, To Bubs, of "1,8," Re, 1-8, 


Hinduism. A Hand-book of Hindu Religion, By 
Govinda Das, Ra,3, To Subs, of "LR." Ra, 2-8, 


Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj, Reoounts the lives 
aod teachings of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and other 
Brahmo leaders Re. 1-8. To SiMs, of "IR," Re. 1-4, 


Sri Krishna's Messages and Revelations, Ry Baba 
Bharati, aa.s. ‘To Subs of “Lx, as 6° 


i Light on Life, Six Spiritual Discourses. By Baba 
Bharati. Re. One, To Subs, of "L.8," As. 12 


Misslon of Our Master. By Disciples of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda Ka. 3. To Subs. of *LR." Ra, 2-8, 

Three Groat Acharyas: Sankara, Ramanijs and 
Madhwa., Rs,2. l'o dubs, of "TR." Re, 1-8, 

Srl Sankaracharya’s Select Works. (Text in Deva- 
Nagari.) anglish Cranelation by 5. Venkataramanan, 
Ra, 2 To ®ubs, of "LR" Re, 1-8, 

Aspects of the Vedanta, By varfous writers, New 
Edition Ke 1. ‘To Subs of the" IR." Ax. 1%, 


@. A. Navesan & Co., PupLisHers, MApras, 





Sankara’s Select Works 


With Sanskrit Vout and Lnglish Lranstatian 
BY Mn, 8 VENKATARAMANAN 


, 
OCon'ren's «Hymn to Marl; Tho ten-rersod Hymn 5 
Hymn to Dakahinamurthi; Direct Reallzation; Tho 
Oentury of Verson; Knowlodge of Solf; Commontary 
op the Text; Dofluitlon of one's own acif, 
The main objoot of this invaluable publloation 4a to 
pranan tn simple Huelluh somo of the work, of Uri 
ankaraobatya in whioh he tried to expovid ina 
ppulae style the’ philosophy of the nomduallatio 
Vedanta of whiok he was the well-known founor. 


Ra,2 To Subsorlbers of the "LR." Re. 4-8, ‘ 


wen 


Three Great Acharyas 
SANKARA, RAMANA AND MADHWA 


This is an attompt to bring undor one cover oritloal 
akotohos of tho fife and timanof thoae great religions, 
loaders and an‘ expoattion of thelr philosophivs, 

OConrnIBuToRs TO WMI VOLUMI: 


Pandlt Tatvabhuahan, De. Keishuaewamy Alyangar, 
Prof, M. Rangaobarya, Mr 0. N, Kelahnaawamy 
Alyar, Praf, Rajagopalaahari and Prof, 4. Subba Rag, 


Price Ra 2, YS Subs. of the "I." Re. 168, 


Ramanand to Ram Tirath 
Sains oF N, INDIA INOLUDING Tite AIKH GuRuS 


This new book, na Ite tlile auggonta, recounts tho 
lives and toachiogs of the Sainte of Northern. 
Tadia from Ramanand to Ram ‘Tirath, {b inoludes 
aketohes of Ramanand and Kabir, Nanak and the 
Bikh Gurus, of Kavi Das the Ohamar Salnt, of Mita 
Bai the agostio queen of’ Chitor,: Vallablavharya, 
Tuleldas, Virajanénd, Dayanand and Rama Tteath, 


Price Re 1-8, To Subs. of tha "LR." Re Ind, 





G. A. Nargsan & Oo, Puntisners, Mapnas, 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
oF 


Swami Vivekananda 


A  Sragiciaie COLLECTION * 
WITH A GEETOR OF His LIFE aND TEACHINGS 


HIS is an exbaustive and compreliensive collestion 

of jhe works of Swami Vivekananda, It cons 
rains, gong others, his eloquent oharacter-sketoh of 
“Mu Master; his celebrated lectures at the great 
Parliaffent of Religions at Chicago; all the important 
and valuable speeches, addreases ind discourses deli- 
vere! amerios, England, and India on Gnana Yoga, 
Bhak@i Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta and Hinduism; 
a gholpe collection of the contributions of the Swami 
to various papers and periodicals hitherto not 
avait@ee in book form; come of his private letters to- 
friends; and a selection from his beautiful poems. 

Seventh Edition, 


Price Ha.3. ‘To Subs. pf the "IR." Ra 28 
The Mission of our- Master 


ESSAY3 AND DISCOURSES 
BY THE EASTHRN AND WESTERN DISOIPLES 


OF RAMAKRISHNA ANDe VIVEKANANDA.. 
PRINOIPaL CONTENTS 


VIVEKANANDA = BRABMANANDA 
ABHEDANANDA 3% 8aRADANANDA 
TRIGUNATITA % TURYANANDa 
BODHANANDA 8 KRIPANANDA 
VIRAIANANDA & SHARVANANDA 
NIVEDITA % DBVAMATA 
MISS WALDO © PARAMANANDA 


-Swarajya: * Qollection repily warthy oftpyeservation.”’ a 


Price Rs. 3. 
To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Re, 2-8, 





G. A. Natesan & Co., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS. 


HINDU ETHICS 


“PRINCIPLES OF HINDU RELIGIO-SOCIAL REGENERATION 
By BABU GOVINDA DAS 
WITIL AN INPRODUOTION ™ 


BY BABU BHAGAVAN Das 
AND «A FOREWORD 
By Dr, GANGANATITA JHA, Ma. DIME, 


‘A companion volume to the author's book an Hindu 
fam, It is oritioal of currant Hindu boliets ants laya 
down Inea along which reform should progoed, 


The Mahratia : “Undoubtedly well worth *hathg 
read by thinkers and soolal reformers,” 


United India and Indian Stutes: “One of the 
mont thought-provoking books on the subject," 


Price Ra, 2, To Subs. ot the "LR." Re, 18, 


HINDUISM: 


AY THK BAMB AUTHOR 


Tho book deals with the sources of Hindulam, its 
fundamental teachings, its rites and custome, and it 
will be found iuvalujle to atudents of comparative 
religion, soolal reforiiers and legintatoxrs 450 pages. 


Priog Re, 8. To Subs, of the "LR." Re, 2-8, 
Oloth bound Ra, 8, To Subs, of the "LR." Ra, 88, 


ean 


GOVERNANCE OF INDIA 
(48 IP T8 AND AS IT MAY BR) 
BY THM BAMM AUTHOR 


It ix a hand-book of progrossive polltloa anda 
vade-meoum for sotive politiolang, Qloth Bound, 


Prise Ra, 8. ‘To Subs of the LR." Ra, 8, 
GA, Narisan & O0., Pups1siers, MADRAS, 





THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


WITH THE TEXT IN DEVANAGARI AND 
AN ZJNGLISH TRANSLATION 


Dr. ANNIE BESANT 
More than a lakh and twenty thousand copies 
of thiaPsacred Soripture of the Hindus have 
sf been sold and now another ten thousand 
sopiesVof this satonishingly gheap edition are 
jasuedpfor the benefit of the ‘public, The slokas 
are Winted in Sanskrit Dewanagari. 


SOME SELEOT OPINIONS 


TMP Prabuddha Bharata :—" Mr, Natewan has the 
happy koaok of reducing important books to compact 
and handy dimensions, ., . In clearness of type, in 
size and shape, the book leaves nothing to be derired, 
We.ocan heartily recommend it to all who want a 
triamtworthy pooket-edition of the Gita.” 

The Modern Review :—" Mr, Natenan isbidding fair 
to be the Indian Routledge. This finely printed- 
edition of a ‘well known and excellent translation has - 
been here offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it 
should make its way to every In@ian home and heart.” 

The Leader :—“ The price is only four annas, the 
get-up excellent and the size and bulk very“emand im, 

The Theosophist :—" A handy little volume, the 
cheapness of which is a surprise,” 

Phoenix :—“ This great soriptura of the Hindus. 
needs to be read and studied in thousands of homes. 
both In India and elsewhere,” 

1 Ninth Edition, 

‘Price per copy Annas Four (not As. 2). 
Price of a single copy by V.P.P. in Au, 8 (Hight), 
Two copies 13 As, Three copies Re, 1-2, 

Four copies Re. 1-8, 4 





G. A. Natesan & Co., PoBLISHERS, MADRAS. 


THE HEART OP. HINDUSTHAN 


BY Da. in &. RADLAKRISANAN, Noa. PLD, 


Prof, Radhakrlaluan prosente to the Wontorn world 
‘dn ble own inimitable Iynguage all fap ie truont, 
noblest and best in Mindy raliglon and (hought, 


Containers: ‘The Heart of Hindulam, Tho Hindu 
Iden of God, The Hindu Dharma, Islam andl Indian 
‘Thought, Hindu ‘Thought and Obriatlan Hjotetue, 
Buddhiam, and Indtan Philosophy. 

‘ 


. i) 


SOM'G BELEOT OPINIONS 


e ! 
The Hindu t—" An admirable survoy and [nterpro« 
tation of Hindu thought" ‘ +h 


Mysore Economle Journal: Presents in” wimple 
»-gragefal English the most abstruse probloma which 
for agow have ayltated the human ining”, 

Young Men of India t—" Givoe in orange the 
Profouwur's {arerpretation of Mie roligious situation in 
Indis and hia mossnge for the timon,.” 

The Hindustan Review :—"Prof, Radhakrlohnan 

,s PXosonts to tho Westorn world all that Is truost, 
nobloat and best In Hindu rollglon and thought.” 

The GC. 8.8, Review i! The axssys noveat Indian 
thought on the offenalve and suggest that India may 
well be entering an a wonderful now spring time of 
oonatruotive thinklsty ” 

Sunday Advocate :—"Thoy (hose onstys) are 

 dortaste onlouiated to give an jnalght into the 

Pnilosophio background of the life of tho grout raves, 
«which have onme together on the Indiun soll.” 

Prabuddha Bharata t—" Wo fool no doubt that the 

+ present book wlll be greatly welaomed by sho publia,” 

The Vedanta Kesarl 1~"'Tho whole book ls full of 
valuablo Information snd affords amplo muterial fora 
profitable comparativo atidy.” 


SECOND AND RevVIskp Epirion ° 
Price Ro, One. 
To Subsoribera of “Indian Reviow", Aa, 12, 





“G. A. Narmsan & Oo,, Poprasnurs, Mapnrag. 


The First Four Galifs 


By AHMED SHAFi 


The fioneert work inaugurated by the Prophet 
had to be fafhfnlly oarried on by, his successors 
agalost many, odds. ‘lhe ‘difficulties that they 
encountered and the final suocesa achieyad by the 
first four Palifs are given in this book, ‘The hegins 
ninga of jie damooratio polity for which Muham- 
smad&nierg contributed not alittle are also dwelt at 
dength, GYTENTS; Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman and AH, 


Reg. To Subs, of “Indian Review", Ag, 12, 


—_— 


Liffmand. Teachings of Muhammad 


By AHMBD SHAFI AND YAKUB HASAN 


In this brief aketoh an atfompt is made to present 
#n outjine Of the ohisf incidents that marked the 
career of a great world-personality, The Teachings 
of the Prophet will be partioularly » interesting, 
*' Price Aw. 12, To Subs, of the “LR.” As, 10, 


. 
— 


Temples, Churches artd Mosques 
By YAKUB HASAN 


In this remarkable volume Mr. Yakub Hasan has 
ittampted to give a kaleidoscopio view. of the 
world's architecture, Every style of Temple,'Ohurch, 
or Mosque architecture is described at fength to the 
-agoompaniment of no lege than 68 illustrations. 
Stharojya : 'A useful companton to the lay reader,’ 
Naw India: ‘A very remarkable produgtion,’ 
Telegraph ; ‘Highly interesting & richly informing,’ 


Prive Re, 1-8. To Subs, of the“ TR." Re. 1.4, 


en Ee ip ore eee teen ee eee 
+. A. Natusan & Co, POBLISHERS, MADRAS. 


Indian | R Review 
‘IF YOU Want 


TO BH IN TOUCH WITIE INDIt 


hor political, sootal and industrial rottvitles; Hor IMtitory, 
tradition and Mtoraturas ior rollglon andj Sitlosophy, 
hor hopos and aspfrations for the inturos and the mam 
and women who labour for tho attainmont of , or ideal, 


n 
YOU MUST SUBSCRIBE ‘0 


THE INDIAN REWEW 


THE BEST, LE ONBAPEST AND PII 
MOST UP-TO-DATL! MONTUIGY MAGAZINE | 


EDITED BY MR, G, A. NATESAN, 


The Indian Reviow is an All-India Monthly Magazine- 
dovoted to the disauasion of.all toplon of gonoral intorst, 
with spedlal reforanoo to India. Tt ontera to tho taste 
of all olasces, ¥ * * Ploaso note that largo and varied 
collection of Books on Indian Polttlonl, Industrial, 
Agricultural, Sool) and Religlous Jttoraturo, Blogra- 

hies,.and tho Specohds and Writings of Eminent 
Tada and Eifonds of Indla aro offorod at spoolal: 
conusdslon rates to aubsoribors of the Indian Review, 


, i Te you havo not alrondy soon tho Indio 
Review, eend your name and address with «a Fours 
anna (04) postage stamp for a freo spodinen copy, 


Single Gopys Wight Annas~-One Shilling, 
Annual Subsn. Indians Ra. §. Forelgns 12 she 








Books are given at conceasion rates only to anbsoribers 
of the Indian Review. Any one tho swiehasto buy booke 
ab conoassion rates nutet remit Re, Ive ({2ah. Forelgn)- 
one.yecr's subscripiton to the " Review” tn advance 


@, A. Narusan & Oo, Poprigumre, MApras.. 





